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Charles Reade replied to the 
charge that he wrote of the 
ultra-sensational and impossible by proving out 
of his scrapbook that truth was stranger than 
his fictions were. While he worked on his novels 
he used to clip from current newspapers stories of 
remarkable happenings in real life. If Charles 
Reade found the English papers of his uneventful 
day prolific of the striking, the amusing and the 
tragic, what would he have found had he been 
able to run his eye over the journals of the 
present time in America? 

The New York Sun lately summarized edi- 
torially a few of the singular occurrences that 
day recorded in its news columns. 


Strange News of a Day 


There is the story of the druggist who dropped 
dead at Canonsburg, Pa., yesterday, who for 
twenty-five years had never been further from 
home than the next house to his own dwelling, 
and who, although 70 years old and living within 
fifty yards of a railroad station, had never traveled 
on the steam-cars. The sale of a wife for 50 cents 
is another odd bit of news. Her husband, a junk 
dealer named Fisher, of Easton—they were both 
young—discovered that fond letters were passing 
between her and one Gardner. There was a brief 
talk between the wedded pair. We quote: “ ‘Now, 
here’s that fellow you've been writin’ to; who do 
you want, him or me?’ ‘I don’t care which,’ said 
Mrs. Fisher, after a moment’s hesitancy. 

“Well, give me half a dollar, and you can have 
her,’ said the husband to Gardner. The latter 
produced the money, and Fisher very promptly 
accepted it and turned the woman over to her pur- 
chaser.” 

The finding of a boy who had been lost six days 
in the abandoned workings of a Green Ridge mine 
is also worth the attention of the realist, He had 
lost his way and wandered on and on, his light 
sinking lower and lower until he was left in dark- 
ness. Husbanding his little stock of food, he did 
not suffer much for a day or two, but when found 
he lav unconscious, apparently dying of weakness. 
Such is the recuperative power of youth that after 
taking a few sips of milk and brandy he was able 


to walk. Of the tragic order was the meeting of 
200 women in the Salvation Army barracks at 
Wichita who swore an oath while in a frenzy of 
excitement to enlist in Mrs. Carrie Nation’s war 
on the illicit saloons, though their blood should 
run in the streets. In a minor but moving key is 
the offer of 200 waifs for adoption by the Superin- 
tendent of the Outdoor Poor of New York. The 
list may be closed with the singular experience of 
Jeweler Hunt of Binghamton, who disappeared 
from his home a month ago while suffering from 
a mental lapse, and recovered his memory and 
consciousness of identity while reading in a hotel at 
Richmond, where he was working as a porter, an 
advertisement referring to his disappearance. 


The curious happenings recorded in the first 
article of our Sketch Book this month were 
clipped—they may not have happened—on a 
single day, from papers crowded with reports 
of the varied and unimaginable chapters of the 
old tale of human folly, sorrow, ambition, love, 
enjoyment and suffering. The account repro- 
duced on other pages in this issue of society and 
life in quieter walks away from the larger cities 
is not devoid of elements of romance. Nothing 
in the world is so interesting as life; no literature 
is so interesting as that which records the human 
story. 





The Czar’s dream of uni- 
versal peace was not brought 
to realization by the Hague Conference. The 
Kansas City Star reports another effort toward it. 


A Bas le Tin Soldier! 


A League for the Suppression of Tin Soldiers has 
recently been founded in France. Its theory is that 
the savage instincts of the young are excited by the 
use of such toys. The boy who sets up a gaily ° 
painted soldier and then bowls him over with a 
marble is thereby training himself some day to 
march away to the sound of fife and drum. He may 
even be awakening those gory instincts which will 
make of him a Hannibal or a Napoleon to drench 
whole continents in blood. The paper doll is harm- 
less, the toy fire engine only a nuisance, but death 
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and destruction lurk in the tin soldier. It must be 
abolished. 

This is, on its face, a momentous and at the same 
time a practical reform. It betokens Gallic finesse. 
The adult generation is hopelessly imbued with the 
martial spirit. The nations were unwilling to beat 
their swords into plowshares and their spears into 
pruning hooks, Ephraim is joined to his idols. He 
is to be let alone, but his sons are to be led aright. 
No youthful hearts are to be stirred at the sight of 
a martial array of glaring-eyed tin soldiers standing 
in battle line or ready to be blown from the mouth 
of a toy cannon in which a rubber band does duty 
for powder. Harmless woolly sheep that bleat when 
the string is pulled are to take the place of the war 
inspiring toys. 

It must be admitted that the League for the 
Suppression of Tin Soldiers is working along the 
lines of the new pedagogy. Good psychology de- 
mands that the twig be bent aright. The only ques- 
tion is whether the society is going far enough. 
Why should the tin soldier be abolished when 
nothing is said against the toy cannon? Ought not 
the fife and drum to be made to follow in the train 
of the departing military gim-crack? The mimic 
battleship—both the one that trundles about on 
wheels and the other which navigates the mill pond 
—cannot consistently be allowed to remain. Noah’s 
arks filled with curious wooden animals whose legs 
break off at unexpected moments would make safe 
substitutes. A thorough revision of the list of play- 
things should be made as soon as the League gets 
in running order. It must issue an index ex- 
purgatorius. 

Societies affiliated with the League for the Sup- 
pression of Tin Soldiers will be organized through- 
out Europe and America. The dawn of the golden 
age is at hand. When children grow to maturity 
without coming into contact with the horrid in- 
fluence of the military toy, nation will no longer 
war against nation. With these vicious martial 
figures removed from the nursery another genera- 
tion may see the beginning of the thousand years of 
peace. 





The Diary Observative The New York Evening Post 
and Introspective rather belittles the self-con- 
scious, literary diarists—of whom the beloved 
Amiel is the chief—in giving praise to the 
chroniclers. 


The recent publication of Philip Vickers Fithian’s 
admirable journal, with its smiling pictures of Vir- 
ginia life before the Revolution, brings round again 
the question, What are the qualities of a good diary 
and the conditions of its writing? Fithian’s jour- 
nal, like all of an easy, natural sort, recalls at once 
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the unapproachable masterpiece of Pepys. While it 
is late to say anything new or startling on the sub- 
ject, it may not be in vain to bring out the qualities 
of the chatty diarists, like Pepys and Fithian, by 
recalling for a moment the introspective and highly 
intellectualized diarists, like Amiel and Maurice de 
Guerin. . 

Over-serious persons, if they read him at all, 
balk at the endless eating and singing, drinking and 
dressing in Pepys. They feel that a journal ought 
not to deal with the fripperies, but with the greater 
concerns of life; and that these are intellectual 
chiefly. It should be a key to unlock a heart, not to 
open a peep-hole upon an every-day walk and con- 
versation. Amiel dined and dressed, paid bills and 
calls; what need to tell us that? The thing that 
he left us is a striving, suffering soul, a spectacle for 
pity and for love. Can we wish that he had cheap- 
ened the gift by lending it a body of such corpu- 
lency, like Fithian’s, headachy after its Madeira, or 
requiring, like Mr. Pepys’, its “Lord’s day” physic? 

Unfortunately for those who cannot relish Pepys, 
there is no chirurgery applicable to their case, and 
it is needless to say that the high and valuable quali- 
ties of Amiel’s journal are not in question. But 
those who hold exclusively with Amiel might be 
staggered if asked which of the two diarists could 
better be spared. If Amiel’s diary is a human docu- 
ment of uncommon interest, it is only one of many, 
and it could be replaced. The “maladie du siecle” 
could be diagnosed to the minutest symptom with- 
out Amiel’s case, and future higher criticism could 
almost reconstruct a passable Amiel from the litera- 
ture of his time. But imagine anybody reconstruct- 
ing from the archives of the Commonwealth and the 
Restoration, Mr. Samuel Pepys. Imagine, further, 
Pepys’ diary undeciphered—it would mean hardly 
less than the blotting out of a vastly entertaining 
age. 

The charm of Lady Castlemaine, which eluded 
Lely’s facile brush, is deathless through a few jot- 
tings that the rather vulgar Mr. Pepys made that 
night before bedtime. Such is the diarist’s gift: 
to fix the thing seen, naively, as it is seen, and here 
his naivete has a certain advantage over the artist’s 
pondered selection. His picture of an age may have 
a value beside which the revelation of a soul is 
little worth. 


The Evening Post’s conclusion is that what 
Miss Repplier calls the “deathless diary” arises out 
of the desire to set down the daily happenings and 
out of the conviction that they are worth setting 
down. It is indeed life itself and not opinions 
upon it that we want. And yet it may remain 
a question whether the record of Amiel’s life— 
which was entirely one of thought—is not as 
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vital a human document as Pepys’ chronicle of 
eating and drinking. 


Making Culture Humin The West, in the person of 

Denver the Denver Republican, is 
sore. It would not be looked upon as deficient 
in culture, and its defense is strong. The music 
played in the parks of New York and Boston is 
probably little better than that heard under sim- 
ilar circumstances in Denver. It is perhaps a 
local idea, however, which is betrayed by the 
Republican in pointing proudly to Chicago— 
“where there is as much money spent for culture 
as in any city in the United States.” 


A number of eastern newspapers which are sup- 
posed to possess a certain tendency to xstheticism 
recently have been devoting large section of their 
valuable space to sarcastic comments on Denver's 
musical taste. The foundation for these comments 
was contained in an article published a short time 
ago in one of the Denver papers, giving a list of 
the selections which were most enjoyed by those 
who attended the concerts given by the City Park 
band last summer. It must be confessed that the list 
was made up chiefly of “coon” songs and light 
compositions, but instead of presenting it in its true 
light the eastern papers have taken the first ten 
numbers on the list and printed them as a sample 
programme of the music played in Denver’s parks. 
Thus it is shown that at the beginning of a pro- 
gramme Denver people enjoy “A Bunch of Black- 
berries,” and go home with “Ma Tiger Lily” ring- 
ing in their ears. 

It is quite probable that the average person who 
goes to the City Park for an evening’s recreation 
prefers to hear either one of the modern classics 
mentioned above than the funeral march from “Die 
Gotterdamerung.” It will also be remembered that 
in Chicago, where there is as much money spent 
for culture as in any other city in the United 
States, one bandmaster came very near losing his 
position because he insisted on playing Wagner's 
music occasionally. 

It will not be contended that Denver’s musical 
taste is perfect as yet, but, on the whole, good 
music is quite as well appreciated in Denver as it is 
in the east. Orders already have been placed in 
England, Germany and Italy by Pietro Satriano, 
the leader of the band, for $500 worth of music, 
which is to represent the best efforts of the modern 
composers of the country mentioned, and at the 
concerts to be given this summer the music will be 
of a better quality than it ever has been before. If 
the park commissioners could be induced to loosen 
their purse strings and provide a band of about 
thirty-five pieces, instead of twenty pieces, as at 
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present, Denver might have park concerts which 
would not disgrace any city in the country. 


What could be more satisfactory? The quality 
of music depends on the amount of cash spent for 
scores, and the size of the band. Twenty pieces 
can play only Ma Charcoal Charmer and Harvest 
Days; thirty-five might attack the classics. The 
Kneisel Quartette would be accurately appraised 
in Colorado. If only the park commissioners will 
loosen up and hire a bigger band, culture will 
hum in Denver. That five hundred dollars spent 
by Signor Satriano ought to buy a fair amount 
of the commodity. 


Strenuousness and ‘The New Orleans Times- 

Success Democrat has an essayist in 

its editorial office who meditates sometimes, and 

sometimes to edification, upon life and the ways 
of men. 


Noah Brooks, in The Book Buyer, applies to the 
life of Henry George that phrase which has been 
sadly overworked of late: “a strenuous life.” So 
irritating has this cant become that, moved by 
a spirit of contradiction, one might be tempted to 
uphold the practice of the lotos-eaters, on the 
ground that at least they were not vulgar and 
noisy. One conception of “the strenuous life” is 
to gallop round and round in a circle, firing pistols 
into the air. Such a strenuous being will always 
shout his opinions, instead of uttering them in a 
moderate tone; when he speaks in public, he will 
lose his temper and get red in the face. If he did 
otherwise, he would not consider himself “a man 
of force.” But often this restless energy, this 
everlasting action and movement, signify a disor- 
dered nervous temperament incapable of the self- 
control necessary to achieve tranquillity of manner. 

Henry George, however, did not possess this 
variety of strenuousness; he was a worker, not a 
brawler. Mr. Brooks regrets that, “notwithstand~ 
ing its laboriousness and its hopefulness,” Henry 
George’s career “remains only an episode”; and 
thinks it likely that “as the generations go and 
come, . . . his will be regarded as the voice of 
one crying in the wilderness.” Perhaps it 
will; but it is these voices crying in the wilderness 
which often make men stop and think, in the midst 
of their worldly aims. There are visionary ideas 
that cannot be accepted and acted upon without 
reservations; but they may have in them the germ 
of something practicable; or at least the move- 
ment they represent may bring about some modifi- 
cation of laws oppressive or unjust. At all events, 
they show the other side of the question, and those 
who wish to do so can look upon it. Into what 
gross materialism would the world have sunk were 
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it not for these voices crying ever and anon in the 
wilderness! 

A man of thought has said, “The longer I live, 
the more certain I am that the great difference 
between men, the feeble and the powerful, the great 
and the insignificant, is energy and invincible de- 
termination.” Such men as these are the 
ones who make history, who shatter and rebuild 
systems of philosophy and change the map of life. 
A thousand times they are thrust back from their 
aim; a thousand obstacles arise before them; mis- 
understanding, misrepresentation, calumny and 
treachery assail their best efforts; but if sufficient 
length of life is granted them, they reach their 
goal at last. For that was their unique aim, their 
supreme pre-occupation; their life was in that, and 
they valued their own vitality only as a motive 
power toward it. But it is not given to everyone 
to grasp a complete success; for only the men of 
iron have strength to resist and endure all that 
falls to the lot of a pioneer in a great movement. 
The man who achieves something large and posi- 
tive, something tangible which can be comprehend- 
ed by the world in general, is admired and almost 
worshiped as a demi-god. He then symbolizes 
Success, that idol of the people. 

How wistful is the desire to succeed may be 
guessed from the number of those manuals which 
undertake to teach Success in a few easy lessons. 
But success is of many kinds, and we must take 
our choice—or, perhaps, temperament makes the 
choice for us at birth. Even the vulgar and noisy 
successes of all which appeals to the uncultivated 
cannot be attained without the requisite tempera- 
ment. Wagner could not have swayed the mob 
by the strains of a rag-time melody, nor could 
Thackeray have delighted the unwashed by a work 
of fiction made according to their taste. To please 
the vulgar one must be, oneself, vulgar. It is 
useless to affect the tone—the sham is felt at 
once by those to whom the appeal is made. If a 
painter forsakes his artistic ideals, and, “painting 
down” to the throng, is successful in pleasing them, 
it is because his own nature has deteriorated and 
become vulgarized. There is no success, for exam- 
ple, so obvious as that of a favorite actor in a 
“popular-priced” theatre. His audience give him 
his glory right in his fist—his fame is paid out 
to him on the spot. But if he despised his ad- 
mirers and sneered inwardly at their noisy demon- 
strations, thev would realize it somehow, and cease 
to admire him. No—to succeed thus, he must 
believe in himself as his audience believes in him, 


- and must think that his ranting belongs to the 


highest school of dramatic art. 
A French writer says, “Virtue has no need of 
the justice of men, but it cannot dispense with 
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a celestial witness that says to it, ‘Courage! cour- 
age!’” . . . So it is with certain artists. For 
them, the needful thing is that the inward witness 
should say, “Thou hast done well”; and then they 
can dispense serenely and unenviously with the ap- 
plause of men. The practice of art means doing 
their best, producing something as perfect of its 
kind as they can make it. The rest is not their 
concern. - It was a wise poet who said: 

“There is delight in singing, tho’ none hear 

Beside the singer; and there is delight 
In praising, though the praiser sit alone 
And see the praised far off him, far above.” 

It was another poet who suggested finely the 
possible failure of a just cause to win success: 
“But we'll do better we'll deserve it.” Yet 
it is not a necessary part of artistic genius to 
be misprized—to be shed vainly like water upon the 
parched sands of the desert. There is a sort of 
splendid genius which shines out like a beacon. 
and cannot be hidden, so that all men must ac- 
knowledge the existence of its light, even though 
it dazzles them and makes them blink. Nor, again, 
is anything durable founded upon scorn of hu- 
manity. 


Paradise Foundinthe Dr. D. F. Becker, of the 
Philippines United States Geological 
Survey, who went with the army to the Philip- 
pines, is sure that the original home of man was 
somewhere in the archipelago, probably in Luzon. 
The late Professor March, of Yale, advanced this 
theory some years ago, but so far as known 
Doctor Becker is the only man who has lately 
found a Paradise in the Philippine Islands. Eden 
must have been misrepresented—or it has 
changed. It is passing no judgment upon the 
disputed question of the Filipino character to 
regret that the Tagal survived the Silurian; he 
would have been easier to get along with as a 
fossil than as a potential citizen of the United 
States. 

The New York Times reports the conversion 
of another prominent geologist to Doctor Becker’s 
opinion. 

Dean Hall of the University of Minnesota a 
geologist of National reputation, is so well con- 
vinced that Dr. Becker has put his finger, so to 
speak, on the very spot when the Garden of Eden 
must have been, if it was anywhere, that he waxes 
eloquent and proclaims that, “in bringing under our 
flag the original Garden of Eden, we shall secure a 
treasure beyond financial or political valuation.” 

It is a solemn but immensely comforting thought 
that the whirligig of time has landed in our lap, 
as one might say, the Midway Plaisance of the 
primitive world, where Adam and Eve wandered 
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arm in arm, naming species and sampling fruits. 
Like many things which find lodgment in one’s lap 
upon occasion—timid kittens and bumptious ba- 
bies, for example—it needs a good deal of holding 
tu keep it there; but it is to be hoped that in time 
it will become habituated to our embraces, and at 
least endure them patiently, without fruitless and 
discomforting wiggling. Whether we shall ever 
recognize the original Garden and be able to fence 
it in as a National park is, we fear, doubtful. Since 
Adam’s eviction it has been a good deal neglected, 
and most likely it has become so overgrown that 
its metes and bounds will never be accurately deter- 
mined. This is too bad. To constitute it a “treas- 
ure beyond financial or political valuation” we 
should at least be able to run a trolley line to it 
and have a chance for a speculation in adjacent 
building lots. We fear the professorial mind does 
not take a quite practical view of what constitutes a 
treasure beyond valuation in the real estate line. 


Changes in Religious The Boston Evening Tran- 

Journalism script comments on the dis- 

continuance of the New World as a fact of 
significant import. 


As one recalls the time when New England sup- 
ported several such periodicals, and then recalls 
how one by one they have gone out of existence, 
one is forced to speculate as to the meaning of it. 
Works of theology and scholarship in book form 
still sell well in the stores, and are found on the 
shelves of clergymen and laymen. The religious 
weeklies, owing to changed typographical form 
and altered methods of make-up, print fewer ad- 
dresses on theological themes, and print less elab- 
orate reviews of new works on theology and biblical 
scholarship than they formerly did. This fact 
would seem to make for greater need of the monthly 
review, in which space can be set apart for such 
lengthy and technical articles as the weekly cannot 
publish. And yet, one by one, the denominational 
quarterlies have died, the few that remain in the 
country at large either being subsidized by great 
denominations like the Methodists or Presbyterians, 
or by educational institutions, like the University 
of Chicago, which is sponsor for the American 
Journal of Theology. This journal, with the Metho- 
dist Review, the Presbyterian and the Reformed Re- 
view, and Bibliotheca Sacra, which now has its 
home in the interior but which formerly was one of 
New England's best-known periodicals, are about 
the only monthly or quarterly organs of Protestant 
thought in this country which inspire much respect 
at home or are read at all abroad. 

It is easy to understand how the rise to place 
of the great secular monthlies, with their financial 
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resources enabling them to offer remuneration for 
articles of a sort that formerly found honorable 
place in the theological and scholarly monthlies and 
quarterlies, has militated against the prosperity and 
life of journals like the New Englander, the An- 
dover Review and the New World. It also is 
necessary to take into consideration the fact that it 
is useless now to appeal to the constituency of any 
denomination for support of distinctly denomina- 
tional literature, unless that literature has intrinsic 
merit justifying its existence and .seemingly its 
purchase. So closely articulated and so splendidly 
disciplined a denomination as the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church is realizing this fact, as the official 
statements of its publishing agents prove. Metho- 
dist clergy no longer to the same degree as of 
old act enthusiastically as agents for the literature, 
and the people will insist on purchasing their Sun- 
day school helps, library-books and periodical lit- 
erature at shops that do not hang out the Metho- 
dist sign. 

If this tendency is apparent among Methodists, 
much more so is it visible among independents, like 
Unitarians, Congregationalists and Baptists, and it 
was upon these that the New World counted most 
for its support. The limited number who pur- 
chased and read the periodical were amply re- 
warded for their expenditure, but the number who 
so purchased and read was disappointingly few, and 
no patrons came to the aid with substantial endow- 
ment, and consequently America’s best journal of its 
class is defunct. 


Disturbers of Social Last month we quoted the 
Order opinions of several promi- 
nent dailies and weeklies on the Mrs. Nation 
“crusade.” The view of a paper published in a 
Kansas town—especially when that paper is Mr. 
William Allen White’s organ—may be interest- 
ing. The Emporia Gazette is often in poor taste 
—to put it mildly—but it usually has something to 
say and knows how to say it forcibly. 


Many people who are right are wrong. John 
Brown was. So was Christ for that matter. Prob- 
ably if the Gazette had been published in Jerusalem 
2,000 years ago it would have stood by social order 
and the dignity of the law and would have cautioned 
people to keep away from the mob that followed 
Christ over the country, listening to his spurious 
doctrine. Probably the Gazette would have referred 
to the sermon on the mount as “incendiary talk” 
delivered to the “ragtag and bobtail yesterday out 
on Mount Tabor.” The Gazette also probably 
would have referred. to his charlatan tricks in serv- 
ing free lunch and would have advised “the people 
to keep their heads and not be led into foolish- 
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ness by an unknown fellow who goes about the 
country imitating the fakirs of India, and stirring 
up dissention with the established church.” Also 
the Gazette would have printed interviews with 
prominent citizens something like this: 

“The Gazette reporter saw our esteemed fellow 
citizen, Hon. P. B. Pilate, judge of the superior 
court for Judea, Asked about the riots and dis- 
turbances of this Nazarene, Jesus, Judge Pilate said: 
‘Of course I know nothing of the case except 
what I have seen in the Gazette. But judging from 
that I should say the man is crazy. It is one of 
the commonest of psychological phenomena to con- 
ceive the idea of divinity and while this Jesus of 
Nazareth seems harmless enough still I suppose the 
centurions should hold him in check. Even a mild 
monomaniac can do some harm, and the outburst 
in the temple yesterday against the money changers 
wh» were there clearly by license of the elders— 
if I understand your city ordinances properly—was 
clearly the act of a fanatic. It was destructive, not 
constructive. If the fellow had a philosophy he 
would not try to tear down. He would build up. 
If his mania should take a homicidal tendency he 
might be a serious menace to the city. For he has 
a mob behind him.’” Of course if the Gazette were 
printed under the present management it would 
take another view. This is probably the generic 
view of the generic newspaper. 

Now as to Mrs. Nation, she is crazy as a bedbug. 
There is no doubt about that. And she won't 
stop the sale of a pint of whisky nor a bottle of 
beer by her foolish crusade. Also by appealing to 
anarchy she discredits the very law which she would 
have the jointist respect. She has by her unwoman- 
ly conduct, forfeited every claim she may have 
had to respect as a woman, and she deserves richly 
everything she has got—and more too. 

But still that is merely her personal side of it. 
There is also this side: She is giving a great big 
horse type object lesson which tells the people in 
simple, homely words of one syllable, that a man 
who sells whisky illegally or a man who encour- 
ages him, has no moral right which a white man 
is bound to respect. It’s just as well to keep that 
lesson in view—even if it takes a crazy woman to 
carry the banner. 





A certain episode which has 
occasioned much comment 
outside of the naval circles in which it oc- 


Democratic Gentility 


curred moved the New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser to make the observations recorded below. 
The Commercial Advertiser professes to pass no 
judgment upon the merits of the original question. 
It seems nevertheless to do so; certainly its sym- 
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pathies are apparent. The editorial represents a 
point of view which will not command general 
approval—even the suspicion of snobbery is not 
popular. 


A pretty row is sure to follow any public refer- 
ence to good breeding, especially to an alleged 
criterion or condition precedent of good breeding. 
An Anglo-Saxon community cannot stand it. The 
other day, when an eminent naval officer opposed 
the promotion of warrant officers on the ground 
that they lacked social qualifications, a United 
States senator all aglow with the spirit of Jean 
Jacques and Robert Burns and the Declaration 
called him a “snob” and a “coward” and a “con- 
ceited ass.” 

The real cause of these disturbances is the 
odious nature of the facts themselves. One side 
says there are such things as social distinctions; 
the other side, which is always the more numerous, 
says they are wrong and do not want to have them 
mentioned. The champion of the “plain people” 
invariably has the advantage. He knows the plain 
people have a rooted aversion to plain truths, and 
that each branch of our race has one social code 
for private use and another for public exhibition. 
You will never catch him in the indiscretion of a 
public allusion to social qualifications, though in 
private he may grade men according to the kind 
of cuffs they wear or snub the pure in heart merely 
because they chew tobacco. Everybody knows that 
manners, family habits, clothes and like irrele- 
vancies down to the smallest details of toothpick 
and napkin management are the chief bonds or 
barriers between men and between nations; that 
snobbery in one form or another is eternal and 
omnipotent, and bigger than humanity itself, Not 
a herd of cattle without its “consciousness of kind,” 
which implies a certain social hauteur toward every 
other kind. But it is not-a subject to go before 
the crowd with, It is a principle on which we 
shape our whole lives, but when we speak above a 
whisper let us only say: “A man’s a man for a’ 
that.” The crowd would rather be ill-served than 
admit for a moment that a man could be socially 
disqualified for his job. 

Once in a while we hear grumblings from abroad 
about the characters of our diplomatic representa- 
tives. Some one recently said that many of them 
in the past had been “socially impossible.” If it 
were clearly shown that American representatives 
were so regarded and that as a result the service 
suffered, we should make no open attempt to mend 
matters. An American statesman would rise sub- 
limely on the floor of the Senate in the full view of 
the plain people and say that if a good American 
was not good enough for a European power that 
power was a “snob,” “coward” and “conceited ass.” 
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Sonnets to a Wife 


Te 


Weekly during the last four months there has 
come to the editorial tables of Current Literature, 
through the medium of the St. Louis Mirror, a 
group of sonnets the first of which transfixed atten- 
tion. As installment after installment of what 
proved to be a sequence appeared, it became evident 
that a work of no little importance in American 
literature had been executed. Lord Bryon asserted 
that Petrarch would never have written his immortal 
sonnets had Laura been his wife. Here was a 
cluster of Sonnets to a Wife, celebrating, in an 
almost Hellenic stateliness of phrase, with a re- 
strained jubilance, with a vigor of robust thought 


cast into a rare exquisiteness of form, the tranquil - 


delights of wedded life. The immemorial story 
has been sung by the long line of poets. The trans- 
ports of passion have not waited till now for de- 
scription. But—this sonnet-sequence having now 
reached its conclusion—we record the deliberate 
doubt whether the sheer peace, the simple, sane, 
satisfying joy of wedlock has ever found nobler ex- 
pression. 

The restfulness of love, the strength in comrade- 
ship, the deepening of trust, the gathering delight 
of common recollections, the grace of remembered 
days and kisses, the thrill of united hopes—all this, 
as it becomes conscious of itself, its wonder and 


III—IN THE FIELDS, 


When on the hills the golden sunlight lies 
And apple-trees are heavy with the snow 
Of drifted bloom that shades the grass below, 
While far above are realms of cloudless skies, 
When overhead the wandering swallow flies 
And butterflies in loops of color go— 
Ther, as we wait together, do I know 
Some touch, some hint, some gleam of Paradise. 
The sweet song-sparrow from the poplar sings, 
The swaying ‘leaves put forth their emerald 
shields, 
Each trembling blossom where the barred bee clings 
Its store of sweets through drowsy hours yields; 
What sense of life, what joy that almost stings, 
With you and I, there, loitering in the fields. 


IV—JEALOUSY. 


If to be jealous is to hope to gain 
Your every longing—make all other men 
As misty to your memory as when 
The shadows slip across a window-pane: 
If to be jealous is to wish to reign 
Your one true lover, chide me once again, 
Call me as jealous as Othello then 
And all your chiding will be given in yain. 
For I am one who cannot hide my thought 
And curb my tongue and make my cheek a liar; 
The tissue of my nature was not wrought 
Of lifeless clay, devoid of Pagan fire, 
And long in storm and anguish have I sought 
And now have found, at last, my Heart’s Desire. 


glory—this is what these sonnets sing. The experi- 
ences of life may have been commonplace—all the 
more are they human. Always indeed beneath them 
is the marvel of existence, and beyond them is the 
mystery of death, and around them is the sacrament 
of nature. 

But under no heavier shadows than those of 
reverie the mated lovers walk together through 
fields and woods, reviewing and accepting the earth 
and their own natures, loving the winds, the stars 
and the grasses as sharers in the “‘equable ecstasy” 
of living, loving and being loved. 

Love may have deeper fashions. The element of 
tragedy may be necessary to glorify it utterly. 
Love may be a finer thing when it strengthens itself 
and loves the more because it is unrequitted, because 
it is undeserved, because it is unavailing—gathering 
out of some such splendid sorrow its crown of joy. 
But of its serener and more desired delights, we 
have now an expression which is, as The Mirror 
declares, “wholly sweet and reconciling.” 

It is announced that Mr. Ernest McGaffey, of 
whom a biographical sketch appears on page 4890 
of this number, is the author of Sonnets to a Wife. 
They will shortly be published at St. Louis by Mr. 
William Marion Reedy, editor and proprietor of 
The Mirror. 


VII—ON THE HILLS. 


When in the valley where the river ran 
And sunlight rippled on its current fair, 

While shadowed vistas of Autumnal air 

Re-echoed with the dying notes of Pan, 

When twilight’s herald came in night’s dusk van, 
While sank the sun in western splendor there— 
What joy for you and I all this to share 

Mid wooded glades and chords A£olian. 

And in the hush that followed as we saw 
The after-glow dye deep the waiting slopes, | 

While brooding silence hushed the sombre rills, 

Then fell upon our hearts a happy awe 

And light and shade of mingled fears and hopes 
Star-signaled on the ramparts of the hills. 


X—WOMEN 


Of such a woman it may well be said 
She has a graceful carriage; or is fair; 
And of another she has golden hair 
And praise the poise and beauty of her head; 
Some women may be witty and well read, 
And some may charm by throats and bosoms 
bare. 
All are Eve’s daughters, all her power share 
To conquer man and lead him by a thread. 
But more than seeming grace or outward sign 
Of loveliness that, like a flower, is seen, 
Is what she keeps shrined sacred and apart— 
Some glow of soul, like sparkle in the wine, 
Some shadowy look, like Autumn pool serene, 
The reflex of the pureness of her heart. 
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XIV—MUSIC, 


A wind-song in the rushes, or a sigh 
From Autumn’s chorus in the naked trees, 
The white-stoled chanting of the stately seas 
Against a line of cliffs that tower high, 
A plover’s rippling whistle in the sky, 
Or wailing of the flutes in minor keys, 
I, in my time, have harked to all of these, 
And reedy plash of waters lisping by. 
But Oh! how harsh such chords must ever seem, 
Since in my heart I hear an echo come 


More sweet and low than plaint of mourning: 


dove, 
The reflex of the note that is my dream, 
That music which makes other music dumb, 
The voice of the one woman whom I love. 


XVII—COMPANIONSHIP. 


The sense of comradeship which now we feel, 
Grew slowly, as an oak does; and as strong. 
For now to one another we belong 

In all that makes a man and woman leal; 

Our lives are linked as firm as welded steel, 

And in our thoughts sweet harmonies do throng 
Like half-remembered echoes of a song, 

As days and nights above our pathway wheel. 

So does the perfume and the joy of days 
Live with us; and the season’s sway dispute; 

Spring, Summer, Autumn, they may go their ways, 
And bring nor bud nor blossom an’ it suit; 

Yet what reck we, beside the wintry fire, 

Sitting alone, I and My Heart’s Desire! 


XXII—IN THE WOODS. 


Deep in the glimmering depths of woods to wait 
Where countless leaves with every breeze unfold, 
To watch the sunshine weave its threads of gold 

Where tree-trunks stand in tall alignment straight; 

To hear the flicker challenging his mate 
With chattering note, far-piercing, clear and bold, 
And mark how dimly in the forest old 

The lights and shadows softly palpitate; 

And there, shut closely from the outer world, 

To lie on some green slope and idly dream, 

Touch hands, and smile, while over us unfurled 
The leafy banners of the noontide gleam— 

That was to find the Ponce de Leon spring 

Of youth, and hope, and blossoms burgeoning. 


XXIII—GOLD. 


There is a gold unlocked by miser’s key 
And gold is found in lees of sparkling wine; 
And there is gold along the swaying vine 
Where yellow, half-blown roses dropping be; 
Gold and to spare among the sands at sea 
And palest gold in saffron stars that shine, 
And gold deep-digged from many a hidden mine, 
And golden leaves upon the willow tree. 
But all this aureate glitter is for naught 
When I in dreamful mood, my love behold, 
Crowned with her tangled locks of tawny gold 
Like corn-silk in the breeze’s meshes caught; 
None other gold may match it, none so fair, 
As that which gathers in a woman’s hair. 


TO A WIFE 


XXIV—TO MY WIFE, 


I, as an actor, have played well my part, 
Not showing how the sons of men I scorn, 
Those shriveled, greedy souls who crave the corn, 
The oil and wine, the treasures of the mart; 
Deep in my soul I burn the flame of Art, 
As one who was a lyric poet born, 
As one who leads a singer’s hope forlorn 
Yet with unshrinking and unconquered heart. 
I can exist on what a Spartan can; 
Endure as granite; smile when friends do fail; 
Face Poverty, and see the years grow stale, 
Or bide my time with any sort of man; 
Full in the teeth of Fate I fling the glove— 
Come 28e come death, while I have you, my 
love! 


XXV— A WOMAN’S LOVE. 


If I have fought my baser self and raised 
My thoughts to high ideals, it is due 
To this the love that I have found in you, 

As I in your dear eyes have longing gazed; 

When I look back I find myself amazed : 
At what I was; what mire I floundered through 
So far I wandered from the pure and true 

While all my good intentions fitful blazed. 

A man is half a savage, and he needs 
The woman’s presence to arouse his soul. 

Her love has given the world his noblest deeds 
She is the light that warns him from the shoal— 

The reefs—the rocks—where fell destruction leads 
And dark engulfing waters silent roll. 


XXVIII—WATER-LILIES. 


We rowed the boat among them as they lay, 
Pale lilies, snowy, and with hearts of gold, 
That sprang from under depths of oozy mould 

And starred the waters of a summer day; 

And I remember after, that in play 
You wound them round your forehead, fold on 

fold, 

And feigned you were a Naiad, shy and cold, 

Or water-sprite, or mocking woodland fay. 

Yet an you were a Naiad, this I know, 

That you were courted by the amorous sun 
Who kissed your creamy lilies, one by one, 
Till they had drooped beneath the fervent glow; 
But ere they withered in the twilight there _ 
They left their gold hearts tangled in your hair. 


XXXVIII—IN IDLENESS. 


To lie upon the grass and watch the herds 
Deep standing in the river, and to see 
The barred gold glisten on the bumble-bee, 

And note the noisy gossip of the birds; 

To mark the blue horizon-rim that girds 
That purple world beyond, Infinity— 
Under the shade of a wild-cherry tree, 

To wait, and listen, hampered not by words— 

This was our gladness, on a long June day, 
Companioned by the lazy lapse of hours, 

While ebbed the slow, enchanted time away, 
Where bird-songs came, like intermittent 

showers, 

And drowsy sweet upon us where we lay 
The perfume of the elderberry flowers. 
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XXXIX—A BURDEN OF VAIN WISHES, 


A burden of vain wishes; hopes that died, 
Vague dreams of fame, and wraiths of brave 
renown, 
Pass in the sunlight, motes that vanish down, 
Beyond me, standing on this old hill-side, 
And disappear in circling vistas wide, 
Like Autumn leaves that scatter, worn and brown 
When Summer lays aside her tattered crown, 
And sombre winds, and rusted fields abide, 
A burden of vain wishes! Nay, net so! 
Your hand-clasp is my haver, and my hope; 
Your love and faith the utmost gross and scope 
Of dreams and fact—this at the last I know, 
Here, waiting, while the sunsets’ after-glow 
Burns like a torch in valley and on slope. 


XLIII—YOUTH. 


Age is not always given with gray hair, 

Nor youth encompassed in the fewest years; 

Since doubt and pain, with their attendant tears 
Are dauntless etchers of the lines of care. 

Youth is most present in the joys we share— 

As swift or slow the season disappears— 

The verve, the gladness which puts by all fears, 
The hope we nourish, and the smiles we wear. 
I think of you always as being young, 

Untouched by Sorrow and unworn by Time, 

Spring’s blossoms opening in your tender 
smile; 
Like her of whom the elder Bards have sung, 

Chanting her praise in many a noble rhyme— 

Like Cleopatra by Egyptian Nile. 


XLV—SUMACH, 


We climbed the slope above the valley’s edge. 
Behind, the country road, a ribbon lay 
Of powdery dust, down-winding dim and gray; 
A bird sang sweetly from a thorny hedge 
And ripples circled in the river sedge, 
While brown October dozed the hours away; 
And northward, and beyond the hillside clay 
The clustering sumach flamed along a ledge. 
The life of ruddy Autumn filled its veins 
Deep-glowing masses glinting in the sun, 
Redder than the wild strawberry, where it stains 
The woodland ways, ’mid light and shadow spun; 
A gorgeous dream, a color-draught divine, 
Spilled on the golden afternoon like wine. 


LIV—NIGHT. 


What shadows troop across the fading floor, 
What hush floats ever as the shadows turn! 
Like ashes brooding in a sullen urn, 

Mocking the shades of those who went before, 

My thoughts lie heavy, and I dream no more, 
But ever for your absent face I yearn; 

And grudgingly my sombre lesson learn 

Of waiting for your footstep at the door. 

Mayhap my wish is selfish; just to see 
Your hand in mine; to know that you are here, 

Close; with the lyrics of your tears or smiles; 

I cannot say what this will mean to me 

Nor all the ways in which I hold you dear, 
Across this void of unrelenting miles. 


LXIII—SANCTUARY. 


As from the toil and turmoil of the world 

I come to bring good fortune or defeat, 

And once again your loving eyes to meet 
Then droops the rest, like a lone banner furled 
By idle winds; for all my thoughts are whirled 

Towards you, like a cloud of swallows fleet; 

And all the cares that follow at my feet 
Like wraiths against the darkness back are hurled. 
Home is where love is, and no doubt can pierce 

That inner space where you and I do dwell 

Nor cast a lurking shadow on its floor; 
However beats the tide beyond us fierce 

However prowls, with ululating yell, 

The ever-watchful wolf beside the door. 


LXV—CONTENTMENT. 


To glean the fields of life and take the grain 

With thorns or poppies as the gods decree; 
To lightly jest at Winter’s wrath and see 

Flowers in frost upon the window-pane; 

To build our airy castle-walls in Spain, 
However bare the near surroundings be— 
This is the secret o1 content; the key 

Which men have given all the word to gain. 
We find it where the sun and shadows meet 

In sylvan spaces cloistered from the town, 

Where vague, yet clear, its Presence may be 
seen; 
It rustles in the dead leaves at our feet, 

It catches at the ruffle of your gown, 

And beckons on with happy eyes serene. 


LXVIII—STEADFASTNESS. 


We will not dread the future nor the past. 
There is enough to live for day by day, 
Time, and to spare, for either work or play 
And the long slumber coming at the last; 
God and Eternity are much too vast 
To fret us while we linger by the way. 
Sometimes we shall be sad, and sometimes gay 
But heart with heart, and hand in hand stand fast. 
Let others seek the solace of the shrine 
Under the gilded and inscripted dome 
That shuts from sight the far blue heavens 
above; 
For us, the essence of the true divine, 
- The human joys that touch and sweeten home— 
And that denied the angels—which is Love. 


LIX—WAITING. 


To picture you wken far apart from me; 
o guess how you mignt occupy the day; 
Whether the moments slowly glide away 
And if the hours or swift or tedious be; 
And never from this patient vigil free, 
But like a statue in the sculptor’s clay 
Musing and brooding; or, as Moslems pray, 
Stretching my hands, through silence, out to thee. 
There is so little time, Love, after all, 
To walk together; such a little while 
Before our lives will melt, as in a breath; 
How soon, alas! the leaves of April fall! 
How much I miss the joyance of your smile, 
And waiting seems the bitterness of death. 
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A Chinese Fairy-Tale* 


By LAuRENCE HouUsMAN 


Te 


Tiki-pu was a small grub of a thing; but he had 
a true love of Art down in his soul. There it 
hung mewing and complaining, struggling to 
work its way out through the raw exterior that 
possessed it. 

Tiki-pu’s master was an artist of sorts; he had 
artist-apprentices and students, who came daily 
‘to work under him; and a large studio littered 
around with the performance of himself and his 
pupils. On the walls hung also a few real works 
by the older men, all long since dead. This 
studio Tiki-pu swept; for those who worked in it 
he ground colors, and washed brushes, and ran 
errands, bringing them their dog-chops and bird’s- 
nest soup from the nearest eating-house, when 
they were too busy to go out to it themselves. 
He himself. had to feed mainly on the’ bread- 
crumbs which the students screwed into pellets 
for their drawings and then threw about upon 
the floor. It was on the floor, also, that he had 
to sleep at night. 

Tiki-pu looked after the blinds, and mended the 
paper window-panes, which were often broken 
when the apprentices threw their brushes and 
mahl-sticks at him. Also he strained rice-paper 
over the linen-stretchers, ready for the painters 
to work on. For a treat, now and then, a lazy 
one would allow him to mix a color for him: 
then it was that Tiki-pu’s soul came down into 
his finger-tips, and his heart beat so that he 
gasped for joy. Oh, the yellows and the greens, 
and the lakes and the cobalts, and the purples 
which sprang from the blending of them! Some- 
times it was all he could do to keep himself from 
crying out. 

Tiki-pu, while he squatted and ground at the 
color-powders, would listen to his master lectur- 
ing to the students. He knew by heart the’ names 
of all the painters and their schools, and the 
name of the great leader of them all who had 
lived and passed from their midst more than 
three hundred years ago; he knew that too, a 
name like the sound of the wind, Wio-wani: 
the big picture at the end of the studio was by 
him. 

That picture! To Tiki-pu it seemed worth 
all the rest of the world put together. He knew, 
too, the story which attached to it, making it 





*The Monthly Review: John Murray, London; 
Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 


as holy to his eyes as the tombs of his own an- 
cestors. The apprentices joked over it, calling it 
“Wio-wani’s back-door,” “Wio-wani’s night-cap,” 
and many other nicknames; but Tiki-pu was 
quite sure, since the picture was so beautiful, that 
the story must be true. 

Wio-wani, at the end of a long life, had paint- 
ed it; a garden full of trees and sunlight, with 
high standing flowers and green paths, and in 
their midst a palace. ‘The place where I would 
like to rest,” said Wio-wani, when it was finished. 
So beautiful was it then, that the Emperor him- 
self had come to look at it. And gazing enviously 
at those peaceful walks, and the palace nesting 
among the trees, he had sighed and owned that 
he too would be glad of such a resting-place. 
Then Wio-wani stepped into the picture, and 
walked away along a path till he came, looking 
quite small and far-off, to a low door in the 
palace-wall. Opening it, he turned and beckoned 
to the Emperor; but the Emperor did not fol- 
low, so Wio-wani went in by himself, and shut 
the door between himself and the world for ever. 

That happened three hundred years ago, but 
for Tiki-pu the story was as fresh and true as 
if it had happened yesterday. When he was left 
to himself in the studio, all alone and locked up 
for the night, Tiki-pu used to go and stare at the 
picture till it was too dark to see, and at the little 
palace with the door in its wall, by which Wio- 
wani had disappeared out of life. Then his soul 
would go down into his finger-tips, and he would 
knock softly and fearfuly at the beautifully paint- 
ed door, saying, “Wio-wani, are you there?” 

Little by little in the long-thinking nights, and 
the slow early morning when light began to creep 
back through the papered windows of the studio, 
Tiki-pu’s soul became too much for him. He 
who could strain paper and grind colors, and 
wash brushes, had everything within reach for 
becoming an artist, if it were the will of fate that 
he should be one. 

Tiki-pu began timidly at first, but presently 
he grew bold. With the first wash of light he was 
up from his couch on the hard floor, and was 
daubing his soul out on scraps and odds-and- 
ends and stolen pieces of rice-paper. 

Before long the short spell of daylight, which 
lay between dawn and the arrival of the appren- 
tices to their work, did not suffice him. It took 
too long to hide all traces of his doings, to wash 
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out the brushes, and rinse clean the paint-pots 
he had used, and on the top of that to get the 
studio swept and dusted, so that there was hardly 
time left him in which to indulge the itching ap- 
petite in his fingers. 

Driven by necessity, he became a smuggler in 
candle-ends, picking them from their sockets in 
the lanterns which the students carried on dark 
nights. Now and then one of these would re- 
member that when last used his lantern had a 
candle in it, and would accuse Tiki-pu of having 
stolen it. “It is true,” he would confess, “I was 
hungry, I have eaten it.” The lie was so prob- 
able, he was believed easily, and was well beaten 
accordingly. Down in the ragged linings of his 
coat, Tiki-pu could hear the candle-ends rattling 
as the buffeting and chastisement fell upon him, 
and trembled lest his hoard should be discovered. 
But the true inwardness of his theft never leaked 
out; and at night, when he guessed that all the 
world outside would be in bed, Tiki-pu would 
mount one of his candles on a wooden stand and 
paint by the light of it, blinding himself over 


his task till the dawn came and gave him a better - 


and cheaper light to work by. 

Tiki-pu hugged himself over the results; he 
believed he was doing very well. “If only Wio- 
wani were here to teach me,” thought he, “I would 
be in the way of becoming a great painter !” 

The resolution came to him one night that 
Wio-wani should teach him. He took a large 
piece of rice-paper and strained it, and sitting 
down opposite “Wio-wani’s back door,” began 
painting. He had never set himself so big: a task 
as this; by the dim stumbling light of his candle 
he strained his eyes nearly blind over the diffi- 
culties of it, and at last was almost driven to 
despair. How the trees stood row behind row, 
with air and sunlight between, and how the path 
went in and out, winding its way up to the little 
door in the palace-wall were mysteries he could 
not fathom. He peered and peered and dropped 
tears into his paint-pots; but the secret of the 
mystery of such painting was far beyond him. 

The door in the palace-wall opened; out came 
a little old man and began walking down the path- 
way toward him. 

The soul of Tiki-pu gave a sharp leap in his 
grubby little body. “That must be Wio-wani him- 
self and no other!” cried his soul. 

Tiki-pu pulled off his cap and threw himself 
down on the floor with reverent grovellings. 
When he dared to look up again Wio-wani stood 
over him big and fine; just within the edge of his 
canvas he stood and reached otit a hand. 

“Come along with me, Tiki-pu!” said the great 
one. “If you want to know how to paint I will 


teach you.” “Oh, Wio-wani, were you there all 
the while?” cried Tiki-pu ecstatically, leaping up 
and clutching with his smeary little puds the 
hand which the old man extended to him, “I was 
there,” said Wio-wani, “looking at you out of my 
little window. Come along in!” 

Tiki-pu took a heave, and swung himself into 
the picture, and fairly capered when he found his 
feet among the flowers of Wio-wani’s beautiful 
garden. Wio-wani had turned, and was ambling 
gently back to the door of his palace, beckoning 
to the small one to follow him. Tiki-pu was open- 
ing his mouth like a fish to all the wonders that 
surrounded him. “Celestiality, may I speak?” he 
said suddenly. “Speak,” replied Wio-wani; “what 
is it?” “The Emperor; was he not the very 
flower of fools not to follow when you told him?” 
“I cannot say,” answered Wio-wani, “but he 
certainly was no artist.” 

Then he opened the door, that door which he 
had so beautifully painted, and led Tiki-pu in. 
And outside the little candle-end sat and guttered 
by itself, till the wick fell overboard; and the 
fiame kicked itself out, leaving the studio in 
darkness and solitude to wait for the growings 
of another dawn. 

It was full day before, Tiki-pu reappeared; he 
came running down the green path in great haste, 
jumped out of the frame on to the studio-floor, 
and began tidying up his own messes of the night 
and the apprentices’ of the previous day. Only 
just in time did he have things ready by the hour 
when his master and the others returned to their 
work. 

All that day they kept scratching their left 
ears, and could not think why; but Tiki-pu knew, 
for he was saying over to himself all the things 
that Wio-wani, the great painter, had been saying 
about them and the precious productions. 

Now hefore long Tiki-pu’s master noticed a 
change in him; and though he bullied him, and 
thrashed him, and did all that a careful master 
should do, he could not get the change out of him. 
So in a short while he grew suspicious. “What is 
the boy up to?” he wondered. “I have my eye 
on him all day; it must be at night that he gets 
into mischief.” 

It did not take Tiki-pu’s master a night’s watch- 
ing to find that something surreptitious was cer- 
tainly going on. When it was dark he took up 
his post outside the studio, to see whether by any 
chance Tiki-pu had some way of getting out; and 
before long he saw a faint light showing through 
the window. So he came and thrust his finger 
softly through one of the panes and put his eye to 
the hole. 

There inside was a candle burning on a stand, 
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and Tiki-pu squatting with paint-pots and brush 
in front of Wio-Wani’s last masterpiece. 

“What fine piece of burglary is this?” thought 
he; “what serpent have I been harboring in my 
bosom? Is this beast of a grub of a boy thinking 
to make himself a painter and cut me out of my 
reputation and prosperity?” For even at that 
distance he could perceive plainly that the work 
of this boy went head and shoulders beyond his, 
or that of any painter then living. 

Presently Wio-wani opened his door and came 
down the path, as was his habit now each night, 
to call Tiki-pu to his lesson. He came to the 
front of his picture and beckoned for Tiki-pu to 
come in with him; and Tiki-pu’s master grew 
clammy at the knees, as he beheld Tiki-pu catch 
hold of Wio-wani’s hand and jump into the pic- 
ture, and skip up the green path by Wio-wani’s 
side, and in through the little door that Wio- 
wani had painted so beautifully in the end wall 
of his palace! 

For a time Tiki-pu’s master stood glued to the 
spot with grief and horror. “Oh, you deadly 
little underling! oh, you poisonous little care- 
taker, you parasite, you vampire, you fly in 
amber!” cried he, “is that where you get your 
training? Is it there that you dare to go tres- 
passing; into a picture that I purchased for my 
own pleasure and profit and not at all for yours? 
Very soon we will see whom it really belongs to!” 

He ripped out the paper of the largest window- 
pane and pushed his way through into the studio. 
Then in great haste he took up paint-pot and 
brush, and sacrilegiously set himself to work upon 
Wio-wani’s last masterpiece. In the place of the 
doorway by which Tiki-pu had entered he painted 
a solid brick wall; twice over he painted it, mak- 
ing it two bricks thick, brick by brick he painted it, 
and mortared every brick to its place. And whenhe 
had quite finished he laughed, and called “Good- 
night, Tiki-pu!” and went home to bed quite 
happy. 

All the students and apprentices wondered what 
had become of Tiki-pu; but as the master himself 
said nothing, and as another boy came to act as 
color-grinder and brush-washer to the establish- 
ment, they very soon forgot all about him. 

In the studio the master used to sit at work 
with the students all about him, and a mind full 
of ease and contentment. Now and then he would 


throw a glance across to the bricked-up doorway 
of Wio-wani's palace, and laugh to himself, think- 
ing how well he had served out Tiki-pu for his 
treachery and presumption. 

One day—it was five years after the disap- 
pearance of Tiki-pu—he was giving his appren- 
tices a lecture on the glories and the beauties and 
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the wonders of Wio-wani's painting—how nothing 
for color could excel, or for mystery could equal 
it. To add point to his eloquence, he stood wav- 
ing his hands before Wio-wani’s last masterpiece, 
and all his students and apprentices sat round him 
and looked. 

Suddenly he stopped at mid-word, and dropped 
in the full flight of his eloquence, as he saw 
something like a hand come and take down the 
top brick from the face of paint which he had 
laid over the little door in the palace-wall which 
Wio-wani had so beautifully painted. In another 
moment there was no doubt about it; brick by 
brick the wall was being pulled down, in spite of 
its double thickness. Before long he recognized 
Wio-wani with his flowing white beard; it was 
his handiwork, this pulling down of the wall! 
He still had a brick in his hand when he stepped 
through the opening that he had made, and close 
after him stepped Tiki-pu! 

Down the garden-path came Wio-wani, and 
Tiki-pu walked after him; Tiki-pu was so tall, 
that his head stood well over Wio-wani's shoul- 
aers; old man and young man together made a 
handsome pair. 

Wio-wani came right down to the edge of the 
picture-frame and held up the brick. “What did 
you do that for?” he asked. 

“IT. . . didn’t!” Tiki-pu’s old master was 
beginning to reply; and the lie was still rolling 
on his tongue when the weight of the brick-bat, 
hurled by the stout arm of Wio-wani, felled him. 
After that he never spoke again. 

Just inside the picture-frame stood Tiki-pu, 
kissing the wonderful hands of Wio-wani, which 
had taught him all their skill. “Good-by, Tiki- 
pu!” said Wio-wani, embracing him tenderly. 
“Now I am sending my second self into the world. 
When you are tired and want rest come back to 
me: old Wio-wani will take you in.” 

Tiki-pu was sobbing, and the tears were run- 
ning down his cheeks as he stepped out of Wio- 
wani'’s wonderfully painted garden and stood once 
more upon earth. Turning, he saw the old man 
walking away along the path toward the little 
door under the palace-wall. At the door Wio- 
wani turned back and waved his hand for the 
last time. Tiki-pu still stood watching him. Then 
the door opened and shut, and Wio-wani was 
gone. Softly as a flower the picture seemed to 
have folded its leaves over him. : 

Tiki-pu leaned a wet face against the picture 
and kissed the door in the palace-wall which 
Wio-wani had painted so beautifully. “Oh! Wio- 
wani, dear master,” he cried, “are you there?” 

He waited and called again, but no voice 
answered him, 
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Ways and Days of an Indian Prince 


By THE MAHARAJAH OF BARODA. 
TT 


A portion of the forthcoming Autobiography of 
the Amir of Afghanistan was printed in our issue 
for December; it occasioned considerable entertain- 
ment both here and in England where it appeared 
in the Monthly Review. Sayagi Rao Gaekwar, G. C. 
S. I., Maharajah of Baroda, has now written, at the 
request of the editors of the Nineteenth Century, 
a brief account of his daily life and his opinions. 

It has been suggested to me that if I jot down 
a few facts about my ways and days in Europe 
and in India, they will interest people in England, 
in the same way, though not perhaps to the same 
extent, as those recently published concerning the 
Amir of Afghanistan. 

I generally get up about seven o'clock and have 
my bath, after which I give some money to the 
Brahmins, who recite a short prayer in my pres- 
ence. Such money is now given not only to 
Brahmins but also to men of other castes. The 
amount of the gift is about £3 each morning, and 
the Brahmins are either the family priests or 
some of their deputies. The prayer is to the 
effect that the alms are given for absolution from 
sin, an invocation of blessings on the house, a 
petition to God for pardon, and for the prosperity 
of the State. Besides this private devotion, there 
are glso regular prayers and ceremonies in the 
family temple, which is in the palace precincts. 
The character of the service held in the temple 
depends upon the day or season; there is, for 
instance, the day of offerings for the dead, and 
the day of birthday ceremonies. During the sea- 
son for mourning, all such ceremonies cease. 

After my private devotions, I take a light early 
breakfast, consisting of milk and a little bread, 
after which I ride or drive, and on my return 
from taking exercise I read, for instance, philo- 
sophy, and I compare our own systems with those 
of Greece. I also read English, Indian, Greek 
and Roman history, and take particular interest 
in Gibbon, upon whose great work I have myself 
written an essay. Bryce’s Democracy, the works 
of Tocqueville, Mill and Fawcett also form part 
of my studies. I approve of the line of thought 
in Herbert Spencer’s Treatise on Education, but 
I do not read his works on philosophy. I have 
been a careful student of Shakespeare, and I am 
very devoted to Bentham on legislation, and 
Maine upon ancient law. A professor or expert 
generally comes to me to read, and to discuss 
the subjects I am studying. 

I take my mid-day meal at 11 o'clock with my 
children, and some of the gentlemen of my staff. 


Our breakfast is of a European character, both 
as regards the materials eaten and the manner 
of serving, but some of the dishes are European 
and some Indian. No wine and nothing alcoholic 
is served, neither, of course, anything made of, 
or in any way connected with, beef. It occupies 
about an hour, after which I take a rest, unless 
there is important work to do; but more often 
I have at once to attend to affairs of State. 

Fixed days are allotted for the heads of dif- 
ferent departments, and if the work is very im- 
portant, my Minister brings it himself. Of course, 
I see him frequently in any case. The papers 
are sent two or three days beforehand to my 
private secretary, that I may read them up. My 
orders are given in writing, and on certain sub- 
jects all orders are signed by myself. I insist on 
that being done, finding that the use of a seal, 
or the delegation of my authority to others, leads 
to misconception and misunderstanding. To take 
a concrete case. Death sentences are -first pro- 
nounced by district judges, and afterward go up 
to the High Court, which consists of three judges, 
for confirmation. An appeal then lies to me for 
mercy. When this comes before me, my Minister 
records his opinion on the case, and the Deputy 
Minister, who is generally a judicial officer, re- 
cords his, and if I experience any doubt or diffi- 
culty, I consult other officers or send for the 
judge concerned. For deciding in the last resort 
—civil suits, and, in some cases, criminal appeals 
—TI have the help of a committee, consisting of 
not less than three officers, who go into the 
papers, hear counsel, prepare a memorandum, and 
submit the matter to me for decision. This is 
called the Judicial Committee. 

Generaily I work without intermission till three 
or four o'clock, but occasionally business is much 
further prolonged, because the most important 
cases in all departments in the administration are 
brought before myself for orders. In the times 
of the former Maharajas the departments had no 
definitely written constitution to appeal to, but 
only a tacit understanding existed, and often 
at least seemingly illogical practices prevailed. 
There was too, then, a dearth of educated sub- 
ordinates, and the Maharaja left almost the whole 
administration to be carried on by his Ministers, 
except that he allowed himself to be accessible to 
the aggrieved parties. I, however, chose, out of 
regard for the welfare of my people, to take a 
different course. Business has become a passion 
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to me, and my work for the people a real pleas- 
ure; so I have spent more personal pains than, 
strictly speaking, I need have done. 

At four or five o’clock, if business is over, I 
join Her Highness the Maharanee in the zenana, 
which, however, is not in an enclosed quarter of 
the palace, but merely that portion occupied by 
Her Highness. I use the word in its literal 
sense. I stay there an hour or two with Her 
Highness, the children at this time being at 
school with their private tutors. An hour later 
I go out for a drive, if the weather is fine, with 
an escort of twenty-five troopers, generally lan- 
cers, of whom, however, I dismiss all but five 
when I pass the city gates. When I drive through 
the city, occasionally some one wants to present 
a petition. In that case, one of the officers of 
the guard will take it, and I appoint a time for 
the petitioner to come to see me or the officer in 
control of that department to which the matter 
relates. In order to be accessible to all my 
people I arrange that on two days in the week 
certain hours are set apart for the reception of 
visitors. The system of administration and dis- 
posal of work is now mainly based upon the 
British model, and therefore it is no longer neces- 
sary for matters to be referred to the Maharaja 
to the same extent as was probably thought neces- 
sary in the olden days. 

When I am traveling, as I often am in the 
districts, in order to learn as much as possible 
about my people, I relax this system, talk to 
the village heads, or to anybody who may hap- 
pen to be in the fields. On such occasions I try 
to remain unknown, but find this difficult. On 
other occasions I shoot duck and small game, 
and also tigers and big game. I have shot two 
or three tigers and a lion in Katiawar. I am 
afraid it is true that the lion is becoming extinct. 
I would not of course shoot a nilgai, or any beast 
belonging to the cow-tribe. When I am on tour, 
the different members of my staff are engaged on 
the inspections to which I depute them. I take 
great care to respect the feelings and sentiments 
of the people, and as I can speak Gujarati as 
well as Mahrati, these two languages suffice for 
all my subjects. I have no difficulty in this 
respect in communicating with every one who 
wishes to see me on business. 

I took over the reins of Government in Decem- 
ber, 1881, at the age of nineteen, being a direct 
descendant of one of my predecessors, who repre- 
sented an older branch of the family than that to 
which Maharaja Malhar Rao Gaekwar belonged. 
From the age of thirteen I studied with Mr. 
Elliot, who was appointed by Lord Northbrook 
to be my tutor. No effort was made, I am glad 


to say, to separate me from my family, or to 
alienate my sympathies with my people, and, ex- 
cept in regard to the exercise of the powers 
of administration, I performed the social and 
public functions falling to the Maharaja from 
my earliest years. Looking back upon my train- 
ing, I think in some respects it might have been 
altered with advantage, and might well have 
been prolonged. For instance, I might have been 
brought more in contact with the people and the 
chiefs, and might have traveled more about the 
State and in India. ~ My tutors and guardians, 
wisely as I think, left me a Hindoo, but in regard 
to the training of my own sons in this transition 
epoch, I think it necessary to give them the best 
modern English education, and I am therefore 
sending them to Eton and Balliol. I think that 
the religion which is most important they should 
adhere to is the love of their country, and if 
they retain that, they will be really good Hindoos. 
From a ritualistic and narrow point of view, they 
may discard some of the prejudices and senti- 
ments of their people. Yet underneath the Eng- 
lish frockcoat they may still retain their sense 
of duty to their country and their people. 

Socially speaking, in my opinion the result of 
my visits to Europe has been good. The vague 
fears entertained in Baroda have disappeared, 
and my subjects no longer think that I shall be 
kidnapped, and kept in England. 

I consider that all kinds of contact with Europ- 
eans are of great importance for the progress 
of India. To prevent such intercourse is in my 
opinion to retard the progress of that country. 
In the old days India has suffered much, just as 
China does now, from its policy of isolation and 
seclusion from the rest of the world. Hindoos 
were ignorant of the progress of the world, and 
were not in a position to test the validity of their 
own institutions. The importance of intercourse 
is, in my opinion, so great that were it in my pow- 
er to effectually recommend, I would advise the 
Government of India to send every year some 
500 scholars to study the arts, sciences, industries, 
and trades of the various civilized countries of 
the world. I would select some of the students 
by testing their mental capacity and others by 
nomination, so as to spread the progress evenly 
throughout all castes, classes and creeds. 

I think it of special importance that Princes 
like myself should join with Europeans and In- 
dians of different castes at dinner, in Europe as 
well as in India. In the latter country the 
process of dining together should be cautiously 
begun, so as to insure its ultimate success. Ten 
years ago I could not have taken the steps I now 
do without seriously incurring criticism. Such 
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even a ruling Prince may have to encounter when 
he offends against local prejudices; but it de- 
pends very much upon the character of the ruler, 
and the extent to which he really leads his people, 
and how much he is allowed to lead. 

With the Mahrattas caste prejudices are, as is 
well known, not so strong as among some races 
in India, but in Baroda all strongly approved of 
Maharaja Partab Singh’s helping to carry the 
coffin of a deceased European. Where no caste 
fellows of the deceased are available for this last 
service, I think all Hindoos would hold a man 
disgraced if he did not help. Still, it is usual 
only for persons of the same caste to carry a 
corpse. 

Amongst us Mahrattahs, generally speaking, 
water must only be taken from a member of our 
own caste, but with modern ideas these obliga- 
tions are getting relaxed. The drinking-water in 
my palace is drawn and served by a caste man. 

Her Highness the Maharanee’s health has 
been greatly benefited by her stay in Europe. 
Her Highness enjoys here to the full the liberty 
she lacks in Baroda. She loves the theatre, and 
of the plays she has seen prefers the Three 
M-sketeers and the Price of Peace to any others. 
siere in England Her Highness leads a life like 
that of any other woman of rank and riches, but 
Baroda has adopted rather too fully what was 
originally the Mahommedan custom of seclusion. 
In the opinion of Her Highness the custom of 
seclusion is bad, but she realizes that no one in 
India, not even myself, her husband, can at the 
present time lift up the veil. In fact, though 
women generally, as Her Highness thinks, re- 
quire more freedom, the men, of whom the great- 
er part are uneducated, do not favor female free- 
dom or female education. 

We are both, however, so convinced of the 
utility of education that we have determined to 
give our only daughter almost as good an educa- 
tion as we shall give to the boys. 

We feel that an educated lady in the house is 
more able to shed the light of enlightenment and 
true happiness than one who is ignorant and open 
to the cruel and interested intrigues of her sur- 
roundings, which have been a great bane of 
Hindoo wealthy families. Her Highness takes 
and evinces in her conduct great interest in the 
education of women. Not that Her Highness 
thinks ail the liberty of Europe will ever be 
acquired, nor perhaps that it should be acquired, 
by the women of India. The Eastern standard 
of female modesty is so high that, where the 
screen or veil is not used, a reserve which would 
be shocked by intercourse with strangers is 
always maintained. Even in a great portion of 


India it is only the upper classes whose women 
are secluded, but their example is not very far 
reaching among the poorer classes. 

In England I have taken a great interest in 
the administration of hospitals, with which we 
are very well supplied in my own State, and in 
arts, industries, manufactures and_ technical 
schools. 

I saw a great deal in Europe that I think might, 
with the necessary alterations, be introduced with 
advantage in Baroda. For instance, the system 
of free and compulsory education permeating 
throughout all the classes of the community, and 
of local self-government, of which I strongly 
approve, and which I consider resembles in its 
essential features the old Indian system, founded 
upon the village community as a basis. 

I can hardly compare life in England, where I 
am a private gentleman, with my life in India, 
where I am a ruling Prince, but the high level 
of intelligence usual in England, and my coming 
into contact with men of different culture, pur- 
suits and interests, makes life, and especially a 
holiday, more enjoyable and more instructive. I 
also find the climate produces bodily and in- 
tellectual activity. I am much struck with the 
time and pains devoted to public affairs and to 
helping the poor by private citizens in Europe, 
but I do not intend hereby to establish any 
comparison to the disadvantage of the Indians, 
as they do not possess so large a rich, educated, 
and leisured class. 

In India, in order to live happily and to prosper, 
one must not attempt to be above the common 
herd. Prominence of intellect or originality of 
thought is disliked and looked upon with sus- 
picion. There can be no statesmen or generals 
where there is no scope for the exercise of those 
qualities. The great majority of the people, on 
account of long thraldom, ignorance and poverty, 
are incapable of right discernment. The absence 
of intelligent, independent and effective criticism 
renders difficult any high standards of indigenous 
growth. The Government of the day, whose 
favorable criticism is valued as a hall-mark, has 
set before them models of foreign origin—a fact 
which makes individuality of thought still more 
rare and difficult. 

I would myself preserve the village as the 
unit of administration, and would not centralize 
more than is avoidable. I would endow the 
village with schools, sanitary establishments, pub- 
lic offices, courts of justice, and drinking water 
for men and animals. I should introduce many 
commercial and technical institutions, and places 
of education where a higher training would be 
given to the young men of the country. 
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Choice Verse 
Te 


Sea-Farers....ecccceee Perceval Gibbon........... London Spectator 


The traders that hail from the Clyde, 

And the whalers that sail from Dundee, 
Put forth in their season on top of the tide 

To gather the grist of the sea, 

To ply in the lanes of the sea. 


By fairway and channel and sound, 
By shoal and deep water they go, 
Guessing the course by the feel of the ground, 
Or chasing the drift of the floe, 
Nor’-west, in the track of the floe. 


And we steer them to harbor afar, 
At hazard we win them abroad. 
Where the coral is furrowed by keels on the bar, 
And the sea-floor is swept by the Lord, 
The anchorage dredged by the Lord. 


To the placid, palm-skirted bayou, 
To coasts that are drear and forlorn, 

We follow the courses the admirals drew 
In the days when they doubled the Horn, 
When Drake lost a month off the Horn. 


And what of the cargo ye bring 
For the venture ye bore overseas? 

What of the treasure ye put forth to wring 
From the chances of billow and breeze, 
In spite of the billow and breeze? 


Oh, we carry the-keys of the earth, 

And the password of Empire we bear! 
Wherever the beaches held promise of worth 
We ’stablished your sovereignty there, 

We planted your flag over there. 


And the guerdon for blood ye have shed? 
The glory that haloes your name? 

Oh, a grave where the dipsy is dim overhead, 
And the aftermath tribute of fame, 
A chip from the flotsam of fame. 


The Now...... Frederick Lawrence Knowles....... On Life's Stairway 


O Echo-Gatherer, why. with servile breath, 

Suck the lost music from the lips of Death, 

Then, with the great sounds too familiar grown. 

Re-voice dead harmonies as they were thine own? 

Why rob the Masters? May we not to-day 

See all they sang of? Has love waned away? 

Has hope? Has faith? Have flowers forgot to 
spring? 

Has the sky faded from the bluebird’s wing? 

Grow eagles lame? Do larks sing out of tune? 

Doth not fierce Summer drain the cup of noon 

Brimm’d with the Sun’s blood? Is June robbed of 
wealth? 

Hath moccasin-footed Twilight lost her stealth? 

Still leaps the Rainbow with her blush of fire— 

Daughter of Wonder, Sister of Desire! 

Still sinks the Sun behind the Western slope: 

Still sail the fleets of commerce. and of hope; 

Still Mississippi holds her continent-sway; 


*L. C. Page & Co. 


Still California winters mimic May; 

Still, proud as Athens, stand the factory-fed 

New England towns where toil and learning wed; 

Still, while the metre-mongers haunt the shades, 

Fame crowns the Golden Gate and Palisades; 

Still, though the Past has perished, stands the 
Now— . 

If thou disdainest her, no poet thou! 


Never Know,.......++: Margaret Sangster........- -Harper's Bazar 


Love may be joy unspeakable, and love 
May be a woe too deep for moans and tears; 
Love may be chrism of blessing poured above 
The quiet days of uneventful years, 
And love may sometimes be, just patience, spent 
In trying how to find and keep content. 


The Harbor of Delight......... Althea Gyles.......+. Saturday Review 


Hapless the ship of fairest joy, 
Plaything of Destiny! 

There break no storms that mav destroy 
Her wraith,—Mnemosyne. 


O, but her golden name I miss, 
For in far days was she 

Known by a fairer name than this 
Sad name, Mnemosyne. 


4 


She now but o’er dream seas may glide, 
I but dream havens find, 

Till I go down to the dark tide 
That leaves the world behind. 


Spell-holden shall I step into 
A waiting, mist-clad barque, 

By strong cold winds be driven through 
Dark, and still deeper dark. 


Yet shall the light at last prevail, 
The heart that held hope numb 

Beat, as the emblems on the sail 
Softly like voices come. 


Then shall I leap unto the prow 
And, bending downward, see 
Storm-washed, mist-cleared,a name—but now, 
No more Mnemosyne. 


With quivering haste her bows shall break 
Thro’ seas that grow more blue, 

I, who sailed dreaming long, shall wake 
Within a dream found true, 


The towers shall glow as if with fire, 
Bright shine the sun, more bright, 
Upon the land of my desire, 
The harbor of delight. 


The dead shall come down, hand in hand, 
In welcoming pageantry, 

Surging with hearts that understand 
Fulfilment’s ecstasy. 


Then shall they bear me to a gate, 
Fall back—and I shall be 

Beyond the walls that baffle Fate, 
Walls that encircle thee. 
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The Tree in the City...... ooeees Walter Maloneé,,......00+ Alkahest 


Amid the fret and fever of the street, 

Calm, peaceful and serene this giant stands; 

Amid the strife, the worry of the town, 

His mighty heart remains in deep repose; 

Among the seething multitudes of men, 

Their restlessness cannot disturb his rest. 

I watch the emerald ocean of its leaves, 

And every heaving billow speaks of joy— 

The joy of living, joy of strength and health, 

Of peace of mind, of duty well performed. 

For he has kept the law with God and-man, 

Done well his part, nor sought to shun his lot; 

So, hearty, hale and wholesome, he uprears 

In green old age a tower of hardihood. 

Like some old man whose youth was free from 
blame, 

Whose temperate manhood brought him no re- 
proach. 

He reaps the rich rewards of goodly years, 

Erect and strong in gray magnificence. 


I touch him, and I tread old scenes again, 

A barefoot boy upon my father’s farm; 

I hear the warble of a wheatfield quail, 

I gather sprays of dewy wilding flowers, 

I breathe soft odors of the appleblooms, 
And hear the cowbells tingling in the lane. 
A schoolboy in the old schoolhouse again, 

I hear the children droning at their books, 

I see my little sweetheart’s soft brown eyes. 


O, patriarch of the multitudinous leaves, 
Content and calm, amid this rush and roar, 
Still uncontaminated in this strife, 

Free from repining for the fields and woods— 
Teach me the grandeur of thy deep repose 
Teach me the glory of thy goodly soul, 

That I may walk with conscience undisturbed 
Amid the struggle in the marts of men! 


Oranje Boven *,...ccccsecerverevetteseceees John Williamson Palmer 


Said the Sea to the Dutchman, “Ho, make way! 
For the march of the Flood is mine. 

Shall the bar of thine arm my coursers stay, 
In the charge of my whelming brine?” 

To the Sea said the Dutchman, “Ho, stand back! 
I bide for the dole and fee, ; 

To the hands that serve and the loins that lack; 
And a hail to the Strong and Free. 

In the might of the Lord of the Deep I stand, and 

I set His bounds to thee. 


“Abound in the Dyke, and a mete in the Dune, 
And a stay in the stout Sea-wall. 

In the swing of my spade is the eagle’s rune, 
Tho’ the Norland ravens squall. : 

And the silt shall flow and the clod shall grow, 
From Zeeland to Zuydder Zee; 

And a man shall a freeman’s foothold know, 
Where the arm of a man is free. 

For the lord of the Dutchman’s land. the lord of 

the Dutchman’s love shall be. 


*The war-cry of William the Silent. This poem 
in honor of Queen Wilhelmina is from advance 
proofs of a volume by Mr. Palmer—For Charlie’s 
Sake, and Other Lyrics and Ballads—now in the 
press of Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 


“Flambeau and falchion, shackle and rack 
In the lust of a ‘Holy’ hate. 
No glut of carnage, rapine and sack, 
Nor a Thousand Fears, can sate. 
No tear for ruth, and no shudder for shame, 
No Christ for the brand and pike; 
Only the rage of the ‘Beggar’s’ claim, 
And the roar of the cloven dyke. 
Only the arm of the Lord upheaved, and the sword 
of the Lord to strike.” 


Said the Sea, “O Nederland! Alone, 
You battle against the stars. 
For Brill’s hoarse cry, and Alkmaar’s groan, 
I storm at your stubborn bars. 
In Heiliger Lee your Rachels weep, 
In Leyden your children die. 
Death unto Life, Deep unto Deep! 
And my tides leap at the cry. 
Set wide your gates to my hosts, and sound your 
pealing trumpets high!” 


“Oranje Boven!”—Fate is mute, 
And the Silent soul is lord. 

“Oranje Boven!”—Trump and lute 
Wait on the grim, dumb sword, 

When the brand is cold, and the blade is rust, 
And the gyve and the rack are shows, 

When the bones of the Brave enrich the dust 
Where a Leyden garden grows— 

Then the organ swell of the Sea shall tell how 

Nederland uprose. 


On Yssel’s flanks, with thrifty sails, 
The windmills churn the air, 
Where erst a Viking’s galley rails 
Their bossed shields laid bare. 
I dream that the high-beaked triremes sweep 
A path for the hordes of Rome, 
As I rock in a fisher’s boat, asleep, 
In the lee of a hedger’s home, 
While the bells are chiming a psalm of Rest from 
storied tower and dome. 


And Thou, O fairest flower of Peace, 
Child of a happy star! 
Glories, and guerdons of increase, 
Wreathe thy ancestral Lar. 
White Righteousness in thine array, 
And on thy shield Renown, 
Honor shall celebrate thy day, 
And Law salute thy crown, 
While grass shall grow and water flow, and the 
ships sail up and down. 


Coming Rain,.......... Joseph Russeli Taylor,,...\.++.... Scribner's 


Hung in the shining north, light showers— 

As over a breast of silks and flowers 

Like dusky unbound hair— 

Trail weeping: but the west is dark, 

And the rain-crow’s tripping voice, O hark! 
Treads down the echoing air! 

Hark, how the bobolinks ripple and bubble! 

Out of the orchard what rapture of robins! 

And look, the brown-thrush up and facing the storm 
With a shaken jubilant splendor and storm of song 
And more than the heart can bear! 

O look and listen! the last lights glisten, 

Save for the moment’s glare, 

O look and harken! the valleys darken, 

Fade, for the rain is there! _ 
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Henryk Sienkiewicz and His Polish Novels 


Works of art in all its departments may be 
divided into two classes; to one class belong those 
which are contemporary or local in their value; 
to the other belong those of universal significance. 
The Queen Anne cottage was once thought beau- 
tiful; the Colonial mansion we still regard as 
satisfactory. But how absurd either of these 
would look beside the tiniest Greek temple, chaste, 
restrained, fundamental. The human figure in 
the hands of Phidias or Praxitelles is of eternal 
value, though it is never so pretty as are those 
lace-capped girls now manufactured in Italy, nor 
so picturesque as those astonishing creations, the 
Rogers groups. 

It is not however a question of greater or less 
merit. It may be a question of choice and in- 
tention on the part of the writer. Milton could 
write Paradise Lost, but he also composed politi- 
cal treatises which are utterly without interest to- 
day. One does not impune the genius of Shake- 
speare by turning from a tragedy to an ephemeral 
novel by Mr. Crawford. There is a time for every- 
thing, and the provincial novel like the genre 
painting may be a product of the highest genius. 
The stories cf Miss Mary Wilkins are thoroughly 
good; no one would wish to spare them from 
cur literature. We recognize the people as sin- 
cerely drawn human characters, but they are thor- 
ough Yankees, one and all; the sectional charac- 
teristics are so accentuated, the local color is so 
strong, that what is human is lost in what is 
peculiar to New England. The stories of Miss 
Murfree and Mr. Owen Wister are local merely; 
those of Bret Harte have somewhat more of the 
human quality; Mrs. Burton Harrison is a mere 
chronicler of contemporaneous society life, into 
which Mr: Charles Dudley Warner infused a lit- 
tle more of general interest. Miss Jane Austen 
and Mr. Henry Kingsley are fascinating writers, 
but their stories are of a certain type of English 
life than which to them no other is conceivable. 
None ‘of the later English novelists, with the 
exception of Thackeray, has created a full-sized 
man—though they have produced many respecta- 
ble and admirable Englishmen whom on no 
account would we consign to oblivion. 

At the same time we must concede it to be 
a nobler endeavor to picture human character 
in its broad, essential traits than to draw mere 
Englishmen or Southerners, cowboys or society 
folk. The multitudinous figures which adorn the 
gallery of provincial fiction will pass away and 
be forgotten, but the few great universal charac- 





ters of story are eternal. These are such as 
Job, Ulysses, Sintram, Tom Jones, Gil Blas, Ham- 
let, Tom Sawyer, Kiortan of the Icelandic saga. 
These are not bodiless abstractions—they are the 
most convincing realities—and yet they are not 
citizens of eny country but of all lands. Their 
careers are localized indeed, but whether in 
ancient Chaldza or in Bentonville, Missouri, in 
Greece or Denmark, England or Spain, they ex- 
hibit the eternal, fundamental qualities of human 
nature, and are universally hailed as human types 
ty all who see them. The test is the intelligibility 
of the character to men of other nations and 
other times than its own. Those just named are 
thus intelligible. However remote their existence, 
under whatever strange surroundings they act, 
their motives and passions are cognizable as com- 
mon to all men. 

To this goodly company must now be added, 
in the judgment of many, those personages who 
chanced to bear the names of Pan Andrei Kmita, 
Pan Zagloba, Pan Yan Shsketushki, and Pan Mi- 
chael Volodyovski, and who flourished, according 
to Henryk Sienkiewicz, in the Polish wars of the 
seventeenth century. 

The work of this great modern novelist, though 
familiar to and beloved by a vast and increasing 
number of readers, has by no means as yet re- 
ceived the critical recognition which it deserves. 
In his own country he has been hailed as the 
very incarnation of the genius of Poland. When 
he dies he will become a legend to his country- 
men. Already continental politicians speak of 
bim as the chief national asset of a denationalized 
race. Students of comparative literature study 
him as the highest expression of the Slav spirit. 
The fact remains, however, that he has had no 
recognition by learned English students, and that 
no body of criticism of him or his work exists 
in our language. It is true that Sienkiewicz’s 
novels are available to us only through the me- 
dium of translation, but Mr. Curtin has succeeded, 
probably as far as any man can, in informing 
his English text with the spirit of the original. 
It is true also that we are very ignorant of! 
Poland—that we do not understand that 
there, on the plains of middle Europe, de- 
scribed by no political line, exhibited by no 
natural boundaries, recognized on no map, there 
lives an artistic, cosmopolitan people of the 
strongest national individuality. We recollect 
sometimes the names of Chopin, Paderewski, Kos- 
ciusko, Kossuth, but we are without the concep- 
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tion of the Polish nation, vital, cultured, wild with 
patriotic aspiration, increasing in population fast- 
er than its masters, and threatening the peace of 
three kingdoms by an exigent political problem. 
It is true also that Poland of the late Middle Ages 
is even more remote from our imagination. 

In spite of all this, the great popular apprecia- 
tion of Sienkiewicz’s novels is significant; that, 


without the recommendation of the critics, the | 


Polish trilogy—2,500 octavo pages in length, deal- 
ing with a place and time all but utterly unknown 
to us and of strange and uncouth life—should 
have gained so great a number of readers in 
America certainly indicates an unique excellence. 
It is not merely to get a glimpse of other lands 
and ages that people read these volumes through 
and then read them again. It is because beneath 
the wild scenes there is something intensely hu- 
man, of significance far beyond the original time 
and place. 

The localization of the great stories of the 
race has generally been in primitive times in 
which the emotions might work and display 
themselves in their elementary forms, untram- 
meled and unobscured by the conventions of our 
later civilization. The Homeric stories and the 
Icelandic epic are laid in early civilizations. Field- 
ing, Lesage and de la Motte Fouque wrote of 
simple times. It would be hard to conipose an 
epic of this century unless it were of childhood’s 
or youth’s adventures. Perhaps Tom Sawyer and 
Huckleberry Finn, being boys, are the only uni- 
versal types we shall have until the world gets 
back again to simpler living. 

The world of the Polish novels is semi-barbaric. 
War and love are the vocations of the heroes. 
Duels, battles of armies, pursuits, escapes, sieges 
—never were there such strenuous ones described 
in fiction. There is knightly devotion and un- 
imaginable cruelty. There is piety, there is lying 
all night in the form of a cross on the stone 
floors of churches. There are incredible vows 
made at the Sacrament; there is burning, there 
is drawing of men upon the stake with horses. 
The scene is now in the woods; now in a charcoal 
burner’s cabin; now in a forest castle of wood 
crowded inside with richest furs, armor and 
jeweled weapons, splendid Oriental carpets, Vene- 
tian glass, silver, silks; now at a king’s table, 
where priceless goblets are dashed to pieces when 
they have served to drink from once; now in a 
Sultan’s tabor, gleaming in satins and gold, his 
legions about him numberless as the stars, with 
colors like the dawn, and fury like lightning, 
perfumes burning before his tent in jars from 
Hindoostan, fans of peacock and ostrich plumes 
waving, with pomp of white Syrian horses, and 
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pages beautiful as angels, and tinkling instruments ; 
now with armies on the march, through forests 
fired before them, through swamps, toiling from 
dawn to dark, from dark to dawn; now on the 
walls of besieged cities, enduring incredible toils, 
withstanding the shock of incessant attack and 
hurling it back until the trenches are filled with 
the slain; now in churches where the soldiers 
gather strength for defense against the Turk or 
look their last upon the heroes gone to rest. The 
horses’ tails are purple stained. The people call 
out with singular greetings; they are impulsive 
and ejaculatory; they seize themselves by the 
head and cry “Whoso believes in God” when we 
should remark “Indeed.” They beat to each other 
with the forehead. Whoever is not a serf is a 
noble and as proud as the king. Their code of 
honor is beyond our logic, but it is one for 
which they would willingly die. They drink them- 
selves mad; they torture each other; they jabber 
Latin. A grand marshal the night before an 
expedition, snorting with gorailka, jumps, with 
all his finery on, into a barrel of tar, then rolls 
on Turkish carpets. 

There is much looking down from lordly heights 
on gathering armies, much watching from the 
walls of keeps the approach of investing hordes— 
as to Kemenyets where at night the Sultan’s camp 
with its twinkling lights looks like a portion of the 
starry heaven fallen upon the plain. Thereisevery- 
where a sense of abounding—some times frenzied 
—life; everywhere the fullness and power of rich 
color. But in action, O what glory, O what mad- 
ness! Surely never have battles been so described. 
There are literally hundreds of them—skirmishes, 
surprises by night, retreating fights, general en- 
gagements—the accounts extending through chap- 
ters and narrating every turn of fortune, every 
foot of gain or loss, the calling in of arm after 
arm, the feinting on flanks, the conception of 
topographical strategies, all told with a knowledge 
of warfare never equaled by a writer not a mili- 
tary authority and a vividness of narrative im- 
possible to excel. The siege of Zbaraj, Yazna 
Gora and Kamenyets are without doubt the most 
heroic in fiction. 

Amid all this hurry of affairs, this crowding 
of battles, and rush of heroic deeds, the reader 
sees events of national and racial magnitude 
portend, unfold themselves. Now the fate of 
the Polish commonwealth hangs in the balance, 
now of Russia, now of the Turk. We at- 
tend the meeting of cabinets, we see the petty 
policy of spiteful ministers and the intrigues of 
ambitious princes at work. King Charles Gus- 
tavus, Yan Kasimir and Sobieski walk in these 
scenes touching shoulders with our knights. No 
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ene except Dumas, and he with less success, has 
ventured to associate romance so closely with his- 
tory, and yet, as is fit, nowhere does the historical 
figure become the central one in interest. Dumas 
makes the reader take too much interest in the 
kings and queens and cardinals; his original crea- 
tions have but scant human reality. But what 
could excel the vividness and power of Sienkie- 
wicz’s imperishable creations! The Roman-souled 
Pan Yan; the gentle giant Pan Longin, the Gala- 
had, surpassing the loftiest in virtue and the 
lowliest in humility, whose pure soul the angels 
took and laid as a pearl at the feet of the Queen 
of the Angels; the darkly ambitious Radzivil and 
Hmnelnitski; the valiant Father Kordetski, con- 
cerning whom it was unknown whether God 
would not at any moment translate him to heav- 
en; Anusia, the sweet coquette, and Basia the 
haiduk, and—Zagloba. 

Zagloba, a Falstaff joined to a Ulysses, a master 
of incomparable vituperation, an unparalleled 
braggart and yet the doer of mighty deeds, with 
the worst tongue and the best heart in the world. 
His marvelous stories make him about one thous- 
and years old, a friend of the Sultans and the 
instructor of all the kings of Europe. His 
horse runs away with him into the midst of bat- 
tles, where his cries of fear are mistaken for 
shouts of defiance. Deserting the field, he is en- 
veloped in the folds of a flag, falls fainting, soon 
to recover and brag of his capture of the standard. 
He falls on the terrible enemy in the form of a 
wedding party. He fights monkeys by mistake. 
He gets drunk and is captured, bound and laid 
away; when the little knight rescues him and 
his party, he is grateful for the “reinforcements.” 
He actually convinces the army that he is the 
greatest of knights, he is made marshal, takes 
command and ng everybody with his wis- 
dom and strategy. “The delineation of the char- 
acter of Zagloba is indeed a marvelous feat. Here 
is a man who lacks entirely the qualities which 
make heroes of his friends. Not to put too fine 
a point upon it, Pan Zagloba is a liar and a 
coward, and yet there could be no heartier affec- 
tion than his friends feel for him. He does not 
lose the qualities which we despise, but he reveals 
others which ennoble those and lift him to worthi- 
ness of that love which is given in its greatest 
strength to those whose failings humanize their 
excellences and bring them to thelevel of true com- 
radeship with ourselves. Zagloba’s constitution- 
al cowardice becomes the highest courage when, 
with whatever amusing hesitation, he conquers it, 
and devotes himself to a course of action involv- 
ing the greatest, if not the most immediate dan- 
His lack of veracity as to his history and 
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exploits appears also the mere casual habit of a 
man who can give himself with true sincerity and 
devotion to the cause of his friends. The fact is 
that Pan Zagloba is essentially human. His faults 
are obvious—so obvious as to be amusing—but 
they compound with his merits exactly as in a real 
person, and erect him into one of the world’s 
great universal characters. 

Sienkiewicz himself is said to regard the char- 
acter of Kmita as probably his greatest one. If 
Zagloba is matched anywhere it must be in the 
hero of The Deluge, and he is indeed Sienkie- 
wicz’s greatest feat if the greatest sign of power 
in a novelist be ability to trace the history of the 
evolution of character. Zagloba changes little; 
we get better acquainted with him, but he rides 
out of Kamenyets the same man whom we first 
met filling with his boasting the inn at Chigirin. 
With Kmita it is different; the opening of his 
eyes to the vileness of the treason of which he 
has been guilty is depicted with subtility and 
power, as is the transfiguration of all that has 
made him despicable into the superb qualities of 
the honorable knight. The struggle of the soul 
out of a lower life into a higher has seldom 
before been so clearly conceived or so convinc- 
ingly narrated. 


It is, perhaps, the human character of the appeal 
which Sienkiewicz’s work makes that has made 
enquiry concerning the personality of the author 
and the actuality of his scenes seem trivial and 
unnecessary. No living writer of equal promi- 
nence is so little known in this country. We have 
not been informed whether Sienkiewicz does his 
writing in the morning or at night, with a quill 
or a typewriter, what his recreations are, and 
whether he has his coffee served to him in bed. 
All this, however, we are now by way of knowing. 
Mr. Louis E, Van Norman has penetrated into 
Poland, and returned, probably with such small 
talk as will entertain, and certainly with much 
important and valuable information concerning 
weightier matters. Dressed in sirdak and armed 
with cinpaja, he sought Sienkiewicz in his villa 
in Zakopane in the Carpathians, and interviewed 
him. Then he traversed Poland, following the 
routes of the campaigns and realizing the heroic 
events of the trilogy on the fields andinthecastles 
and churches in which they are supposed to have 
transpired. Mr. Van Norman is now writing a 
book on The Country of Sienkiewicz, in which 
he will narrate the rich results of the expedition. 
Mr. Van Norman contributed to the last two 
numbers of The Bookman an account of his visits 
to Zbaraj, Kamenyets and Yazna Gora—the scenes 
of the great sieges each the centre of one of the 
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books of the trilogy. With his kind permission 
and that of the editors of The Bookman we are 
giving an extract from Mr. Van Norman’s de- 
scription of the last. 


Chenstohova (this spelling gives the English 
value to the letters—the Polish form is Czesto- 
chowa) is in Russian Poland, in the old kingdom, 
and is a station on the railroad, hali-way between 
Krakau and Warsaw, being about six hours’ ride 
from either city. It is now a town of fifty thousand 
inhabitants, one of thosé irregularly constructed but 
rapidly growing manufacturing cities which one 
finds now all over Russia. It is a very busy town. 
There are in Chenstohova manufactories of paper, 
wool, cotton, iron and cement. A number of Ameri- 
cans live there as directors, machinists, engineers. 
There were formerly profitable gold mines near 
the town, but these were ruined during the Swedish 
invasion. 

The city itself is spread out and rambling and 
not particularly attractive. A long, wide, tree- 
arched promenade through the centre affords op- 
portunity for a continuous parade of rich and 
poor—handsome Russian officers with pretty wom- 
en, and droschke men dnd ’ostler boys with factory 
girls. But there is really nothing in Chenstohova 
itself for the traveler—the church is the great point 
of interest. 

Yazna Gora—“Exalted Mountain”—is a church 
or rather a group of church buildings situated on 
an elevation, from which a great stretch of country 
may be seen. It is a fine natural situation for a 
church, and, by the earthworks and masonry that 
still remain, one can see how strong it must have 
been when the Swedes tried to take it. 


The siege of Yazna Gora occupies two hundred 
pages of The Deluge. It was after the church 
had successfully resisted the Swedes, that the 
Virgin was declared Queen of Poland, it being be- 
lieved that she had miraculously interposed for 
her altar and country. 


Leaving the busy part of the town, one ap- 
proaches the church by a wide avenue, shaded with 
handsome trees and leading through a fine park. 
A panorama showing Christ’s passion and death 
is given periodically at the entrance to the park. 
Before reaching the church itself you come upon a 
great bronze statue of the Czar, Alexander II1., 
guarded day and night by a sentinel on either side. 
A little farther on, but less conspicuously placed, 
is a statue of the brave soldier-priest Kordetski, 
to whose heroism and valor chiefly Yazna Gora 
owed its deliverance. Then one comes in front of 
the church itself, a pile of buildings in old gray, 
irregular style surrounded by, or, rather, perched 
above, a fifty- foot high brick wall pierced for can- 
non. It is one of the best extant specimens of the 
old fortress church, the literal church militant. The 
old earthworks still remain, although now grass- 
grown and peaceful looking. The walls are being 
restored, and an outside cordon of masonry is being 
erected. Surrounding the walls on two sides are 
rows of little booths—there must be one hundred 
of them—where images, rosaries, praying cards, 
pictures of saints and relics are vended. Here, 
also, are all sorts of comestibles and drinkables— 
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fruits, sandwiches, little cakes, cold coffee, with 
slices of lemon—ready for the refreshment of the 
pilgrim from afar. Bands of the pilgrims are con- 
stantly arriving. 

It was on a Sunday morning in August, at about 
ten o'clock, that I visited the church of Yazna 
Gora. Shouting, singing and praying had resound- 
ed through the streets from six o’clock. 

“It was Sunday; therefore, when the sun had 
risen well the road was swarming with wagons and 
people on foot going to church. From the lofty 
tcwers the bells, great and small, began to peal, 
filling the air with noble sounds. There was in 
that sight and in these metal voices a strength, 
a majesty immeasurable, and at the same time a 
calm. “hrongs of people stood black 
around the walls of the church. © Under the hill 
were hundreds of wagons, carriages and equipages; 
the talk of men was blended with the neighing of 
horses tied to posts. Farther on, at the right, 
along the chief road leading to the mountain, were 
to be seen whole rows of stands, at which were 
sold metal offerings, wax candles, pictures and 
scapulars. A river of people flowed everywhere 
freely.” 

I made my way to the main gate through a long 
avenue of beggars, sightless, earless, noseless, limb- 
less, in the most revolting state of bodily and 
mental deformity. Women with no arms or legs 
begged for kopecks. An idiot leered at me and 
muttered an inarticulate demand. A grizzled oid 
man with no legs, squatted in almost the middle 
of the road, fingering one of the old lyra, and 
droning out in the most lachrymose fashion some 
ancient, moth-eaten strain, was very importunate. 
He seized me by the coat and whined: ‘Please, 
please, kind sir, an alms in the name of the Mother 
of God of Chenstohova, Queen of Heaven.” 

On the church wall, facing the entrance, is a 
large picture of the famous Matka Boska Chensto- 
hovy, the Virgin of Chenstohova. This is the most 
famous and most revered of the images of the 
Virgin among the Poles. One sees it everywhere, 
in Galicia and in the kingdom, as Russian Poland 
is called. It is the figure of a mild-faced woman 
and child, Polish type, generally brown in color, 
and surrounded by rays, stars and spangles of gold. 
It is believed to have special miraculous power. 
The original image, which is in the chapel of the 
old church, was disfigured by the Tartars, who cut 
great gashes by shooting arrows across the cheek 
of the Virgin. Several attempts were made to 
paint out these gashes, but they always reappeared 
again—says the tradition—and so a miracle was 
pronounced and the scars left untouched. They can 
be seen to-day. The picture is set up at frequent 
intervals on the church walls, and wherever there is 
a picture there you are sure to find a group of 
kneeling worshippers. This mild, brown-faced 
woman, who has heard the fervent. frantic prayers 
of generations—nay, centuries—and has never 
changed expression, seems to look down sadly, one 
might almost say pityingly, on it all. 

Before this picture in the courtyard every one 
kneels and murmurs a prayer. The stones in this 
courtyard are in places literally worn into basins 
by the genuflections of the faithful. The new 
church is a great building of gray stone, with a 
black iron tower, that can be seen for miles around. 
This tower was destroyed by fire two or three days 
after my visit to the church, but is being rapidly 
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rebuilt and restored to its former grandeur. The 
new church is built over and around the old edifice, 
which is in a fair state of preservation. Most of 
the buildings have been restored, the finishing 
touches having been put on in 1845. The ponderous 
bronze doors were hung fourteen years later. 

Through a massive stone portal one enters a 
spacious vestibule with a groined roof, adorned 
with paintings. To the right, on a black marble 
cross, is a half life-size brass figure of the Christ. 
Dust and cobwebs cling to the cross and to the 
head and shoulders of the image, but the brass toe 
sparkles and glitters like the sun. The first altar 
is but a few steps farther on—a figure of the Virgin 
and child in silver, surrrounded by many candles 
and flowers. A sharp turn to the right, carefully 
picking one’s way through the prostrate worship- 
pers, who keep coming till there is literally not a 
free square foot on the floor of the room and 
entering corridor, and the great nave comes into 
view. It is a cathedral in size, with splendid 
groined roof, frescoed with, paintings. As one 
enters the church itself and gets beyond the current 
of fresh air from the outside, the atmosphere of the 
interior becomes stifling. 

As one grows more accustomed to this atmos- 
phere one notices a sea of kneeling and prostrate 
forms in various stages of religious hysteria, de- 
pression and that peculiar exaltation so common 
among Slavonic peasants. A wail or groan from 
an old woman who lies “in the form of a cross” 
(as did Kmita, Volodiyovski, King Yan Kasimir), 
beating her aged head with its white locks against 
the stone floor, comes from one side. From the 
other arises a triumphant cry as an equally aged, 
venerable man rocks himself to and fro in an 
ecstasy, his prayerbook gripped convulsively, his 
eyes rolling in almost a frenzy. 

One has to be careful in moving among the 
recumbent forms. One may tread on some wor- 
shipper who has humbled himself so as to touch 
with his tongue to the stone pavement, dusty and 
soiled with the passage of five or six thousand 
feet. I all but stepped on the form of a young 
peasant girl. By the dim light that filters through 
the stained-glass windows I saw a girl’s form 
slightly more slender than the usual peasant build, 
clad in the most vivid of coloring—blue bodice, 
red skirt, flaming yellow and green head kerchief, 
dotted with red roses. She was lying prone on 
her face in the form of a cross. Her breast was 
heaving, and sobs shook her entire frame. Again 
and again the quivering lips touched the dusty, 
dirty stones of the floor, and slowly as the prayers 
were recited one by one, a little pool of saliva 
and tears collected on the marble. She was call- 
ing frantically on the Virgin of Chenstohova for a 
boon. 

Through all the suspiration of prayer and groan 
the great organ pealed out its thunderous, vibrant 
tones, and a fine choir chanted the service. The 
music was eastern, with a strange blend of harp, 
blare and bell effect. Away up in front, beneath 
the great altar, with its crowns, golden rays and 
mass of ornamentation, a gorgeously attired priest 
was saying mass. But no one—or not one in fifty 
of the congregation—heard him. When he reached 
the point for response those near him began to 
chant, and then it vibrated and shuddered in mighty 
crescendo and dimintiendo through the entire com- 
pany. 


It was too much to grasp at once—too much 
strain on the body and nerves. So, literally, fight- 
ing my way out into the fresh air, I sat down on 
one of the old grass-grown mounds within hearing 
of the triumphant organ peals, and looked off to 
where the Swedes came up and drew their cordon 
of bullet and fire about the devoted church. To the 
right the bronze figure of the priest Kordetski lifts 
a hand in benison. In front is a statue of John the 
Baptist. To the left is the entrance to the old 
church, the chapel of the famous Virgin of Chens- 
tohova. It is a comparatively small room, but on 
that day it was crowded so that it was almost 
literally impossible for the worshippers to prostrate 
themselves. They could barely find space to stand 
upright. 

“In the chapel there was a ruddy gloom not en- 
tirely dispersed by the rays of candles burning on 
the-altar. Colored rays fell also through the win- 
dow-panes; and all these gleams, red, violet, golden, 
fiery, quivered on the walls, slipped along the carv- 
ings and windings, made their way into dark depths, 
bringing forth to sight indistinct forms buried, 
as it were, in a dream. Mysterious glimmers ran 
along and united with darkness, so indistinguish- 
able that all difference between light and darkness 
was lost. The candles on the altar had golden 
halos; the smoke from the censers formed purple 
mist; the white robes of monks serving mass 
played with the darkened colors of the rainbow. 
All things there were half visible, half veiled, 
unearthly; the gleams were unearthly, the dark- 
ness unearthly mysterious, majestic, blessed, filled 
with prayer, adoration and holiness. 

“From the main nave of the church came the 
deep sound of human voices, like the mighty sound 
of the sea; but in the chapel deep silence reigned, 
broken by the voice of the priest chanting mass. 
‘ You could see hands stretched toward heav- 
en, eyes turned upward, faces pale from emotion 
or glowing with prayer. Differences of rank dis- 
appeared; the coat of the peasant touched the 
robe of the noble, the jacket of the soldier the 
yellow coat of the artisan.” 

At the farther end, only dimly seen in the soft, 
mellow radiance of hanging silver lamps, is the 
famous image itself. The features are scarcely 
distinguishable, but the surroundings are so 
decked, covered, loaded with gold and silver that it 
tires the eye to look at them, even in the twilight 
of the altar. The image scintillates and cor- 
ruscates, diamonds, emeralds, rubies, sapphires, 
garnets, amethysts, topazes, pearls blinking like 
eyes as the light from the swinging lamps spreads 
in glistening, glistering waves over the picture. On 
the walls gold and silver ornaments, casts of sacred 
relics, mirrors, rosaries of coral and pearl flash 
and glitter and gleam. A massive golden crown 
above the picture stands out prominently, with gold- 
en figures, hearts, swords, pens flanking it. ; 

Yazna Gora is the Mecca of the Poles, and it is 
difficult for a foreigner to appreciate how much 
this means to them until he understands how closely 
welded and, indeed, identified are patriotism and 
religion in Poland. In the words of a refined, in- 
telligent Polish gentleman of my acquaintance, “A 
visit to Yazna Gora means more, much more to 
a patriotic Polish Catholic than would a_pilgrim- 
age to St. Peter’s at Rome or to our Saviour’s 
tomb at Jerusalem.” 
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Journalism and Life in the Provinces 


Te 


[ The Country Paper...Nathaniel 8. Olds,..Rochester Post Express -i]] be held at the residndce of Mrs. Storrs on 


Amid the pile of papers 
That swamp my desk each day 
And drive me weak with clipping 
And filing stuff away, 
Comes once a week—on Thursday— 
The quaint old four page sheet 
That’s printed up in Pelham 
A drowsy county seat. 


You see, ’twas up in Pelham 
That first I saw the light 
And—well, my heart grows softer 
And I feel my eyes shine bright; 
Right reverent my touch is, 
It spreads the columns wide, 
The local’s what I’m seeking— 
No patented inside. 


Ah, here it is: “The County,” 
And “Jottings,” “‘Local News’— 
You learn who’s traded horses 
And who have rented pews; 
It tells about the school house 
Where we used to sit and dream 
Awatching dust specks dancing 
In the sunlight’s shifty beam. 


The sturdy names of boyhood 
Come tumbling through our thought, 
Of Tom and Brick and Patsey— 
How we loved and how we fought. 
The friends when years grew graver, 
Called now beyond our ken, 
In the type-lines of the paper 
They live and speak again. 


Oh, toilers in life’s workshops 
Are not those dream-mists sweet 
Which memory casts about us 
When past and present meet? 
And so, I love that paper 
From the village in the hills 
For the old life that it wakens, 
For the weariness it stills. ] 


The following items, which we fancy may be 
for once of more than local interest, were among 
those appearing in the latest issues of an esteemed 
provincial contemporary which comes regularly to 
our tables. Transferred to our pages in all their 
original naiveté of literary form and ruggedness 
of typography, they afford a refreshing glimpse 
of the life, society, pleasures, pleasantries and 
sorrows of the human drama as it goes forward 
in the country. 





J. G. Johnson, the big Democrat of Peabody, 
is in town. 

S. E. Bosser stopped over between trains to- 
day. 

Kansas is hiking right out for the Boston 
bean wagon; Ellsworth Kelley of Yates Center 
has a first page story in the “Youth’s Companion.” 

The sociable of the First Congregational society 


Market street, between Ninth and Tenth avenue, 
on Friday evening next. A cordial invitation is 
extended to all. 

There is one family in this town who think 
they are all mighty good singers. They get in on 
most everything around town or run it down if 
they are not in. The fact is that this family 
and none of their kin could call the cows home 
if they lived on a farm. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. E. Fowler entertained in a 
most charming way last Tuesday evening with 
progressive crokinole. Arthur Finley of Pitts- 
burg was the guest of honor. Elaborate refresh- 
ments were severed. 

Wednesday night’s dance was a success. The 
rustlers—chief among whom was Wilhite—sold 
scads of tickets, and many old foiks who bought 
tickets and came down and watched for awhile 
just to put their blood in order. The band drill 
occurred at 8:45 and it was good. Emporia can 
say she has a good band. Practice was not 
stopped this winter and Director Grady has also 
taught young men to play during the winter so 
the band will have plenty of musicians during 
the summer’s playing. After the band drill, the 
musicians went to the gallery and played for the 
grand march. The the old folks left and the 
young people started in for a good time. It was 
a mixed crowd, but never was there a better be- 
haved crowd than the one Wednesday night. The 
4-11-44 crowd was there—so were the south 
enders. Every one took to their own crowd and 
had a good time. About 11 o'clock most of the 
north end girls left, but the boys who were with 
them, soon returned and had a great time with 
just the good, jolly girls who don’t stick up their 
noses so high. The gate receipts, according to 
Mit Wilhite, who thought he was talking base- 
ball, were over $100, and the band probably 
cleared $80 for which they are thankful. 

The card of William Heustis, barber appears 
in another place. He has a pleasant room over 
the “Tribune” building and cannot be beaten at 
his trade. 

Col. Bill Edwards, a Topolobampo boss who is 
up next the main push, told Bent Murdoch of 
E] Dorado, that the contract for grading the road 
between Kansas City and Wichita will be let this 
week. 

Congressman Miller’s declaration that he in- 
tends to weed out the government employees at 
Washington, who are wrongfully credited to Kan- 
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sas, will be greeted with a shout of approval 
from all over the state. ‘The chance to get in 
can never be made too good. 

Think of it girls: Mr. Lileston, a new man, is 
in town and he is going to stay. He is an Elk 
too. This sounds like he might know how to dance. 

J. A. McCormick, of Americus, has two sets 
of twin calves and a pair of twin colts born 
on the ranch in the last year, and Monday morn- 
ing his wife presented him wtih twin babies—a 
boy and a girl. This item simply shows what a 
combination of Kansas climate and Neosho River 
water can do under favorable circumstances, and 
a Republican administration. 

This must be a happy day in Lyon county. 
It is said that there will be twelve weddings to- 
day. This makes twenty-four people and several 
preachers happy. The Gazette doesn’t know the 
names of all the people but some of them are: 
Elmer Sutton and Nettie Lumley at 8 o'clock to- 
night at the bride’s father, Robert Lumley. The 
cermony ill be performed by Dr. Sauber. Ada 
Ridenour will be married to Mr. Cowan, at the 
home of the bride’s home six miles north of town, 
at 6 o'clock this evening. This event will also 
be performed by Dr. Sauber. He will have to 
hustle to take care of both weddings with the 
suppers, but thinks he will be able to handle the 
matter alright. Lizzie Mackenthun will be mar- 
ried to Mr. Simons at the home of bride’s parents 
fourteen miles north of town at 8 o'clock. This 
is a German wedding and Louie Bang went up to 
attend. 

Miss Flora Sanders, who lived six miles north 
of town, died Sunday of pneumonia. She has 
been sick but ten days. Miss Sanders was to have 
been married last Wednesday. The funeral was 
held Monday afternoon at 2 o’clock at the house. 
The interment was made in Maplewood cemetery. 

Representative Hamer, of Lyon county, Friday 
introduced in the House a bill to allow women 
to vote for presidential electors. Hamer will get 
the glad hand from all the women whether his 
bill becomes a law or not. 

The Gazette must be stepping on corns: Three 
anonymous letters came to this office Thursday 
abusing the paper. 

There is to be another “hot tomola joint” start- 
ed up in a wagon just back of the harness store 
at Fifth and Commercial. 

A doctor in town claims he made as much in 
the month of January as some of the counting 
officers make in year. But that’s what HE says. 

Bible & Workman are making up a load of 
hogs for the Kansas City market. 

If the colored band would rent Mackey’s old 
brewery, or build a place for practice out near 


the pest house, the people who are obliged to stay 
on Commercial street in the evening would con- 
sider it a favor. 

Reporters get no credit for kindness. Thursday 
a reporter on this paper talked a man with a gun 
out of using it, and spoiled the best item that has 
been in the Gazette since the bank busted. 

Last night there was a big mixed dance in town. 
At the opening there were all kinds of people 
present—the old crowd and the young crowd, 
and the north enders and the south enders and the 
trundle bed trash and the mush and milk brigade, 
and a few delegates from the kitchen sweats, and 
officers of the biscuit artillery and other classified 
and unclassified. At eleven or half-past, the girls 
who travel in the palms and ferns and smilax and 
chysanthemum sets, north of the trocha, went 
home. It was late enough and a good place to 
go. The others stayed. They wanted to get 
their money’s worth. In half an hour the young 
men, who took the more particular girls home, 
came back to the dance and danced with the girls 
who stayed. 


Phen x Creek— 

Listen for those wedding bells for you are 
going to hear them soon. 

Thr Ladies’ Aid society met wlth Mrs, Frank 
Masts last Wednerday. All report a good time. 
Mhey will meet with Mrs. Davis, the third Wed- 
nesdap in March. 

Lora Hodson took a load of hogs to Emporia 
Thursday. 

C, Aldrish is husking corn. 

John Randall is cutting wood on the Charley 
Moor farm of Phonix creek. 

Eva Hayworth was home Saturday visiting her 
parents. She is tending school in Emporia. 

Quite a number from this neighborhood attend- 
ed the pie social, Thursday evening, at the Col- 
umbia school house. 

A surprise party was given at the home of 
Jas. Stewart Friday evening. A large crowd 
was present and all report a good time. 

Mr. Chandler has rented the Chamness place, 
for this year. 

David and Leweling Rees bought cattle at the 
stock yards Monday. 

Cottonwood— 

Lewis and Plumb Macy visited Sunday with 
Charley Riggs. 

Foster Lee is improving his farm by building 
an addition to his house. 

Whooping cough is all the style in this vicinity. 
Oaklond Valley— 

E. D. Childers was here coon hunting Thurs- 
day. 
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Jim Chalders has announced himself as a candi- 
date for road overseer of district No. 1, 

Lwo car loads of sheep passed through here 
Sunday. 

George Bolington went to Admire Wednesday. 
District No, 61— 

Last Thursday a freigot car was wrecked in 
the stone quarry while they were running in an 
empty flat car. 

The Misses Hancock gave a taffy pull at their 
home last Monday night in honor of their cousin, 
Zella Frost, and a number of their friends spent 
a pleasant evening. 

Quaker Valley— 

Alfred May hauled a load of hogs to town 
last week. 

Joe Morris has bought Johnson feed. 

A couple of hoboes have been making the 
school house their headquarters at night for the 
last two weeks. They loaf around town in the 
day time and eat and sleep at the school house. 

The Quaker Valley Suuday school is making a 
hard struggle to live through this cold snap, 
but with regular attendance it will pull through. 

The saw mill is running regularly now and is 
sawing about 1500 feet a day. 

Forty-One and Seventy-Two— 

There was a good attendance at the spelling 
school in 47, last week. It was a gooc night for 
sleighing. 

EImsr Edminston has been having a felon. 
Columbia— 

The Valentine social at the school house, 
Thursday night, was well attended. There were 
twice as many boys as girls in the house and 
so some of the girls were obliged to eat with 
two boys. 

Richard Hughes is having his house painted. 
Plymouth— 

The woodmen have put a stage in their hall. 

Ed Stith of Emporia passed through Plymouth 
Monday. 

Reed Weezner who was bitten by a hog, is able 
to be out again and has returned to school after 
about three weeks’ absence. 

A surprise party was held at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. George Jones Monday, it being Mr. 
Jones’ 65th birthday. About forty of their neigh- 
bors with well filled baskets gathered in. The 
ladies, assisted by Mrs. Jones prepared a bounti- 
ful dinner, to which all did ample justice. W. A. 
Smith, who was present, was also enjoying his 
65th anniversary. The two old gentlemen acted 
like school boys while having their faces washed 
in snow. A general good time prevailed. 

Bert Orsborn is practicing telegraphy with a 
view to receiving a position ere long 


Twin Mound— 

Protracted meetings are still in progress. 
Dry Creek— 

The magic latern show at the school house, 
Saturday evening was a fizzle. The roads being 
bad, very few attended. 

Protracted meeting will begin Thursday even- 
ing at Liberty. Please.come every one. Let us 
have a full house and give courage to the leaders. 
Sunnyside— 

S. L. Sargent shippee fat cattle to Kansas City 
and brought back a rubber tired buggy. It looks 
like it pays. 

Summit— 

L. A. French and Pete Burris traded horses 
this week. 

Ruby Lyman visited her aunt, Mrs. Chas. 
Norton of Number 8 Thursday. 

Sanford Lymah was through the neighborhood, 
selling soap, this week. 

Geo. Norton and Frank Ellis, of Lena Valley, 
are doing the carpenter work on Chas. Childer’s 
new residence. ; 

Frank Jeanneret has rented the farm land on 
the Abott place. He sows it in flax. 

Americas— 

There was a slight conflagration at the city 
hotel Monday forenoon, caused presumably by a 
defective flue. The flames had made a good deal 
of headway before discovered, but with the aid 
of the men who happened to be near the building 
they were extinguished without any serious loss. 
Comiskey— 

On account of the sale, last Friday,.Mr. Trout- 
man did not have his sale. It has been post- 
poned indefinitely. The date will be gxed later. 

Rey. and Mrs. Corkill’s team ran away with 
them in a sleigh, Saturday near Mrs. Fyfe’s. No 
one was hurt. 

Mr. Naff made a businets trip to Emporia, 
Tuesday. 

George and Ida Graham have the mumps. 
Duck Creek— 

Rev. Cook and Bratton will hold a week’s meet- 
ing at Duck Creek beginning Sunday, March 3. 

Mrs. An McAntee who is sick with the rheu- 
matism is improving. 

Mr. A. Hubbard and Oliver McMinley have 
bought land in the neighborhood. 

Mr. Fred Safier from Dow Creek and Chas. 
Spencer of One Hundred were nn the Creek 
Sunday. , 

Church Sunday was well attended. 

Birdie, Stella, Rob and Harry Spencer from 
One Hundred attended church at Duck Creek 
Sunday. 

Mr. Watson is building a smoke house. 
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‘¢Pardners’”’ 


By ELtswortH KELLEY 
TT 


Sunday morning! Sunday morning in June! 

Two old men sat under the shade of the maple- 
trees in the front yard while the church-bells 
jangled and jarred and boomed over the house- 
tops and out across the valley. 

“’Pears to me like church-bells soun’ purties’ 
when you’s away off from ’em, two or three miles, 
say,” volunteered the old man with the billy-goat 
beard, he whom the boys affectionately called 
“Uncle Joe.” 

“Same way with a brass band,” observed Uncle 
Billy, he of the smooth-shaven face. “You git 
up close an’ it sort o’ rasps your nerves an’ 
breshes your fur all the wrong way. But git 
away off, say ’bout half a mile of a still evenin’ 
—an’ I kin shet my eyes and imagine I hear the 
heavenly hosts a-twangin’ on their harps an’ 
poundin’ their cymbals.” 

“Yes, I’ve noticed the same thing, Bill. Say, 
do you remember when we was little codgers, 
when we first begin to go pardners, an’ heerd a 
church-bell the fust time? We ’magined it said, 
‘Come, oh come,’ jest as plain as speakin’.” 

“Shorely, shorely! An’ that reminds me! It’s 
gittin’ mighty near church time, an’ I must be 
pokin’ along. Joe, I wisht—old as you air, too— 
I wisht you’d go to church—oftener.” 

Old Uncle Joe nodded. 

“I s’pose you do, Bill, I s’pose you do. I’d 
like to, real well, but not to-day—I can’t go to- 
day. Fact is, Bill, I don’t want you to do any- 
thing ag’in your conscience, but I’ve laid off to 
take a walk to-day, a little walk out in the 
country. As I said, I don’t want you to do 
anything ag’in your conscience, but I’d kind o’ 
set my mind on havin’ you go with me.” 

“Much obleged, Joseph, much obleged! But I 
couldn’t think of it. I haven’t missed church for 
nigh on twenty years. An’—do you think it is 
right to go a-wanderin’ off that way—on Sunday? 
Do you, now?” 

“Right! Shucks! Of course it is! Look 
here, Bill! Fer the sake of argyment, say we 
take a walk. We go out along the green hedge- 
rows. We see the wild roses bloomin’ an’ the 
growin’ corn. We hear the mockin’-birds a-sing- 
in’ fit to kill. We take great, big, full breaths 
of country air. Same as we used to when we was 
pardners. Don’t you remember how we used to 
see who could make his chist swell the biggest? 





*McClure’s Magazine. 


Healthy, wasn’t it? All them things is innocent, 
an’ all them things is good. Who made ’em? God. 
What fer did he make ’em? Fer you an’ me 
to enjoy! How can we enjoy ’em here in town? 
We jest can’t. Which is worst, now? You go 
to church an’ you sit there on a hard seat, an’ 
by an’ by, ’stid o’ listenin’ to the preacher, the 
fust thing you know you feel the soft air stealin’ 
through the winder, an’ then a bird-song floats 
in on the air, an’ it makes you feel good all over. 
An’ then the fust thing you know you don’t know 
a blessed thing the preacher is sayin’. Ain’t that 
so, now, William? Ain’t that so?” 

“I don’t know but that it is—sometimes,” feebly 
admitted Uncle Billy. 

“Of course it’s so!” triumphantly exclaimed 
Uncle Joe. “Now let me tell you what, Bill! You 
go with me to-day. Let’s take a walk. Let’s 
take our dinner along. Let’s go out fer an old- 
fashioned, good day of enjoyin’ ourselves, an’ 
when we git back—an’ I'll leave it to you, Bill—if 
you say we haven’t had a good time—a rale old- 
fashioned enjoyable time, like we used to have 
when we was boys—an’ pardners—w’y I'll go to 
meetin’ with you reg’lar every Sunday fer six 
months.” Uncle Billy paused, hesitated—and the 
man who hesitates— you know the rest of the 
proverb. Uncle Joe was once again the dominant 
power in the partnership that had begun when 
they were boys, years and years and years ago. 

While the second bell was calling “Come, oh 
come!” two bent forms crept stealthily out 
through the suburban orchard, climbed the fence 
very carefully, and stole down the inside of the 
hedge-row, along a “turning row,” toward the 
river. 

At the end of the hedge they paused for a mo- 
ment’s rest. 

“Joseph” (when Uncle Billy said “Joseph” in 
the way he said it then, it meant he was going 
to say something not quite commonplace) “Jo- 
seph, it was jest sech a day as this when my first 
wife—when Mary and I—was walkin’ home from , 
meetin’-—down in the old neighborhood—when I 
mustered up courage to ask her if she’d have me. 
The brown thrushes was singin’, an’ the wild 
roses was in bloom. I remember, ’cause she asked 
me to gether a bokay of ’em. I had no jack-knife, 
an’ pullin’ ’em off I tore my hand on a big, prickly 
briar. She tied up my scratched hand with her 
handkercher, an’ when I felt the touch of her 
soft fingers as she did it, I up an’ ast her to let 
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me take her hand until death should part us. An’ 
she did—until death parted us.” 

Uncle Joe, too, long ago, had worshiped at the 
shrine of Mary—but Billy had never known. 

A gentle wind stirred the hedge leayes and sent 
ripple after ripple across the whitening wheat- 
fields. 

“Purty, ain't it?” remarked Uncle Joe, waving 
his hand toward the wheat-fields. “But let’s keep 
pluggin’ along toward the river. There’s a nice 
shady place by the old sycamore where we kin eat 
our dinner.” ; 

Half an hour later they were at the old syca- 
more, whose misshapen trunk hung far out over 
the pool of water where, as boys, they had fished 
and bathed on many a happy summer day. 

“I’m glad there’s no boys here to-day,” sighed 
Uncle Billy. “It does seem awful to me that 
boys as is brought up by respectable, God-fearin’ 
parents will be so wicked as to fish an’ swim on 
the Sabbath day.” 

“Boy nature an’ hoss nature is purty much alike 
the world over,” sagely responded Uncle Joe. “I 
don’t see that boys is any wuss than they war 
when we was boys. Bill, you know you’ve been 
licked like sixty fer the same identical tricks! 
An’ licked fer what? Jest ‘cause you was a-havin’ 
the only downright, rale good time you ever got 
a chance to have. I never had any boys of my 
own, but I'll tell you right here that if I had forty 
boys, an’ they all wanted to go swimin’ on Sun- 
day, why, they could go, an’ what’s more, I’d go 
with ’em !” 

The audacious wickedness of such a sentiment 
fairly took away Uncle Billy’s breath. 

“Why, Joseph! You—you shorely wouldn’t 
think o’ bein’ so wicked !” 

“Wicked nothin’! That’s jest the way you used 
to talk when we was boys—pardners. It was 
‘Joseph !’ an’ ‘Joseph!’ An’ you was into as much 
devilment as I was, too! An’ always makin’ folks 
believe ’at I led you into it!—Dog my skin! I’m 
goin’ to have that fish if I have to wade in an’ 
chase him out on the bank!” 

Uncle Joe had, while talking, taken a hook and 
line from his pocket and fastened it to an aban- 
doned pole. Then he managed to catch a grass- 
hopper. He impaled it to his satisfaction, and 
gave a cast that showed he had once been a not 
unscientific angler. But, dexterous as was the 
cast, the bass refused to rise to the alluring *hop- 
per. Uncle Billy sat in the shade and looked on 
with grave, troubled face. What would old 
Brother Meecham say if he were to hear of his 
deviation from the straight and narrow path? 
No doubt at this moment Brother Meecham was 
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standing up before the “class” telling his hopes 
and fears, his temptations and triumphs. 

“Brethren, the snows of many winters lie upon 
my head. I am grown feeble in body and well I 
know that soon the Master will call for me. Oh, 
brethren, pray for me that I may be found at the 
post of duty when my summons comes to give an 
account of my stewardship.” 

Uncle Billy could hear Brother Meecham say 
it just as plainly as if he were sitting there in 
class, listening. He always gave in his testimony 
after Brother Meecham. He felt a chilly sensa- 
tion. 

“What if the Lord should call me right now, 
an’ find me here at the river, fishin’ ?” 

The agony of the thought made Uncle Billy 
groan aloud. 

“Shet up, Bill. 
much noise.” 

“I don’t care if they don’t! Joe, you're old 
enough to know better than to fish on Sunday.” 

“Well, stop your clatter, or I'll come back there 
an’ make you.” 

Now, it had been Uncle Billy’s failing when a 
boy not to be able to “take a dare.” He always 
got the worst of physical encounters. But the 
very next time he was “dared” he would again 
lead a forlorn hope, because he was a coward—a 
moral coward. 

So little wonder is it that, under the old feeling 
of moral cowardice, he replied: 

“Oh, you will, will you? Mebby you'd like to 
try it right now.” 

“Bill, if you don’t shet your old fool mouth 
I’ll—I’ll come up there an’ make you eat dirt!” 

“You will, will you!” yelled the now properly 
infuriated William. “You will, will you! Id 
like to see you try it on. Try it on right now!” 

Uncle Joe stuck his fish pole in the sand, spat 
on his hands, and walked up to his bellicose 
“pardner.” He made a grab for Uncle Billy’s 
collar, but Uncle Billy slid under his arm, caught 
him “side holts,” and “under holts” at that. As 
a boy-tussle it would have been commonplace. 
But when old men wrestle ! 

Each man’s face showed tense, set jaws and 
watchful eyes. 

At that instant Uncle Billy happened to glance 
toward the river. He wondered if any one was 
watching. His glance caught the violent sway 
of the fishing-pole. He broke “holts” and ex- 
claimed: 

“Joe, you’ve got ’im!” 

Uncle Joe made a clumsy, rheumatic old run, 
and was just in time to grasp the pole as it pulled 
out of the sand. Dexterously he guided the fish, 
for his muscular sense told him that the line 


Fish won't bite if you make so 
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was not strong enough to draw the game captive 
from the water. He played it as well as he 
could, hoping to tire it. But his prey kept dashing 
wildly from side to side of the pool. Uncle Joe’s 
old arms grew tired. 

“Bill, Bill! You'll have to spell me a bit. 
tuckered out. I'll go halvers with you.” 

Uncle Billy had forgotten his late misgivings 
in the excitement of the moment. He relieved 
Uncle Joe, who dropped down in the shade, pant- 
in 
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The big fish began to show signs of tiring. The 
struggles grew more feeble, the rushes less fre- 
quent. With a wheezy shout of triumph Uncle 
Billy swung it to land, and the “pardners” ate 
their dinner. 

After dinner they sat in the shade and grew 
reminiscent. Bygone sports, sleighing, picnics, 
shows, the young folks of two generations ago, 
were brought to life again. Sometimes their 
voices rang with almost boyish laughter. Some- 
times their eyes grew misty with tears, and over 
all the glorious sky of the June Sabbath, and 
through all the voice of the water falling over the 
- “riffle,” up stream. 

“Bill, shore’s I live, there’s a red-bird’s nest in 
that ellum. Shew! 

“I wish I was sixty years younger. How I’d 
like to look in that nest and see if red-birds’ eggs 
look like they used to when we was boys. You 
used to be a mighty good climber, Billy. What 
say to you climbin’ up an’ gettin’ me an egg or 
two?” 

“Me climb, at my age!” 

“Why, yes! I’m only a year older’n you, Billy, 
but you are a dozen times more soople than I 
be. I’ve watched your back as you go down the 
street, an’ you step as spry as a boy of twenty!” 

Uncle Billy was not proof against this flattery. 

“Tf I hed a rail an’ you'd boost me a little—I 
might try.” 

Uncle Joe found a rail, put one end against the 
tree, and gave Uncle Billy the required “boost.” 

He reached the lower limbs in safety, and in a 
short time had secured the eggs, which he dropped 
one by one into Uncle Joe’s “handkercher.” Then 
he started to get down. When he reached the 
lower limbs the rail was gone. 

“Say, Joe, put back that rail.” 

“T guess you'd better stay up there, Billy, where 
you kin keep cool. It’s awful hot down here.” 

“Please, Joe! Don’t act a fool. Please put up 
the rail. Please do!” 

“Oh, I dunno, Billy. I guess I'll have to leave 
you now. It’s gitting late anyhow, an’ I don’t 


want to be out in the night air,” and Joe started 
as if to leave. 
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“Joe! Come back, Joe! Come back! 
Please !” 

“No, Billy. Guess I’d better git back to town 
an’ let folks know where you air. What you 
spose Brother Meecham will say when he hears 
you’ve been fishin’-—an’ robbin’ poor little inno- 
cent birds’ nests? Think of it! You, at your 
age—an’ on Sunday, too!” And then Joe was 
gone. 

Humiliation and rage were tumultuous in the 
soul of Uncle Billy. 

With a bravery born of desperation he “cooned” 
out along the limb. It swayed under his weight, 
but he knew an elm limb would not break. Lower 
and lower it swayed under him until he felt safe 
in dropping to the ground. When he touched 
ground and convinced himself he was free from 
hurt, a mighty resolve entered his heart. If he 
could only lay hands on Joe what a settlement 
there would be! 

Just then Uncle Joe emerged from behind a 
tree in a paroxysm of laughter. 

“You came down—haw—haw—haw—jest like 
a—haw—haw—haw—jest like a coon!” and. he 
kent almost double in an ecstasy of mirth. 

“T’'ll coon you, you miserable, old, white-headed 
reprobate!” And then—the two old boys had 
their last boy fight. 

Then—they both agreed that it was all in 
fun. 

“Billy, ain’t you afeerd your pap’ll lick you fer 
goin’ to the river on Sunday?” 

Uncle Billy responded with a feeble, mirthless 
laugh, and then his old face took on a look of 
infinite yearning. 

Out of the gathering shadows arose the old log 
farmhouse with its roof of clapboards. Leaning 
upon the “paling” front gate was his father—his 
father as he had been in middle life, five-and- 
sixty years ago. 

He saw himself a barefoot boy, in homespun 
trousers, coming up the wood’s path that led from 
the fishing-hole. He could hear the swish of the 
beech sprout wielded by his father, could feel 
again the sharp pain of its strokes. He heard his 
mother, who was straining the milk at the spring- 
house door, say: 

“Thomas, don’t be too hard on the boy. Like 
enough that Joe Graham coaxed him to.” 

A sense of pain wrenched his heart as the scene 
faded, and he slowly answered: 

“T dunno, Joe, but ’pears like I’d swap my soul 
off hide an’ tail, as the feller says, if I jest was 
a boy agin.” 

And Uncle Joe, with a childish quaver in his 
old voice, responded: 

“Me, too!” 


Joe! 
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The Open Window 


By James ArtTHUR GIBSON 


Te 


It seems almost unbelievable that most people 
spend twenty or more hours of every twenty-four 
cooped up and closed in behind windows and 
doors, deprived of that pure air which is the 
food necessary for their systems—from that pure 
air which the long processes of evolution have 
been fitting their organs to use, and of which 
now, in this day of civilization, they seek arbitrar- 
ily to deny themselves; that for these twenty 
hours every day they are breathing more or less 
foul, stagnant, poisonous, germ-laden—and to 
any one used to better—loathsome air. It is hard 
to believe that people everywhere are living thus 
when it is possible for them to breathe in their 


* own homes, every hour of their lives, air prac- 


tically as pure as that of the outer atmosphere, 
which alone is suited to their needs. It has 
always been taught, and is still taught, that if 
colds and rheumatism, and the hundred and one 
ills that imagination has connected with these, 
are to be avoided it is necessary to beware of 
open windows, of damp, and of draughts. Moth- 
ers have warned their children, and doctors have 
told their patients, that it is so, and they have 
been implicitly believed; and it has come to be 
the general conviction that an open window on 
a cold day in winter, and a current of air through 
a sitting-room or bed-room, are things most dan- 
gerous to health. Consequently every one is most 
careful to see that windows are always tightly 
closed, and that doors fit perfectly and are 
draught-proof. And yet, strange as it may seem, 
this is the surest way to catch a cold and to be 
overtaken by the very things that are being 
anxiously avoided. A person in robust health 
cannot catch a cold, because a cold is a germ 
disease—is caused by a pathogenic, or disease- 
producing, bacterium—and he may come in con- 
tact with the germs, but being in good health 
the blood corpuscles and tissue cells—those sen- 
tient, almost rational, microscopical specs of liv- 
ing protoplasm—of his body are in a fit state 
to war against and exterminate the intruding 
germs. Disease germs cannot live in healthy 
tissue. 

When the vital forces are lowered, as they 
are by overwork, under-nourishment, anxiety, or, 
let us say, a wetting, the tissue cells and blood 
corpuscles, crowds of which are in a single drop 
of blood, and part of whose duty it seems to be 


*Westminster Review. 


to clear the system of all intruding disease-germs, 
are in some mysterious way rendered less active 
or less potent to overcome germs of disease; and 
if there be not a reserve of strength so as to 
prevent the vitality of these phagocytic cells (so 
called because they devour or engulf harmful 
and other particles) being reduced below resist- 
ing point, the germs (disease cells) gain the mas- 
tery and begin to multiply at an enormous rate, 
and at last, generating their poisons and their 
noxious influences, hold the whole system at their 
mercy, and the person is ill. This is the simple 
explanation of catching a cold, taking sort throat, 
influenza, rheumatism, consumption, small-pox, 
most likely cancer, and the many other infectious 
diseases. 

Two conditions therefore must be present be- 
fore a person can contract a germ of infectious 
disease. There must be the presence of the 
germs of the disease, and also there must be a 
low condition of health, permanent or for the 
time being superinduced, in the person. If there 
be no germs present in the system or in the sur- 
roundings it is impossible to catch the malady; 
while on the other hand, if the body-cells (blood 
corpuscles, tissue, and other cells) are in the 
vigor of good health, the disease will not, 
under normal conditions of environment, be con- 
tracted even on contact with infection. For in- 
stance, a person might go to live a life in the 
open, say on a mountain side, where there were 
no germs of consumption or rheumatism or 
“cold.” He might systematically half starve 
himself, work hard and expose himself in all 
weathers,, yet he would not catch cold nor take 
rheumatism nor consumption. But let this per- 
son do these things whilst living in a town and 
in closed rooms where these germs abound and 
he would at once become a martyr to cold, and 
later on, in no long time, a victim to consump- 
tion. But again, if he be well nourished, and 
not overworked, and if his strength be not re- 
duced in any unfair way, he will walk unharmed, 
as the majority generally do, amid the hordes of 
disease germs that, under present conditions, in- 
fest our homes. It is only when the system is 
reduced to below resisting point, say by long 
fasting—for after a meal the number and power 
of the blood corpuscles are increased, and the 
risk of infection is much lessened—or by insuffi- 
cient food, under-oxidation (impure air), over- 
work, want of sleep, over-sedentariness—for all 
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these mean under-nourishment—or in any other 
way, when the potency of the body-cells—those 
ultimates of life—is impaired, that disease germs, 
even after gaining access to the system, can make 
headway. See what havoc diseases of all kinds 
play on the emaciated frames of a famine-stricken 
people. See the thousands of quite avoidable 
deaths fever has caused amongst our oftentimes 
half-starved troops in South Africa. As a rule 
we all take too little nourishment. 

It is hard in a few bald sentences in such a 
restricted space to explain this wonderfully grand, 
though simple, cosmology of health. It would 
take a volume, and a large one at that, to present 
in all its forms the universality of the laws 
governing good health and illness; the causes 
and effects, and the apparent contradictions that, 
on sounder knowledge, fit in harmoniously 
and make the unity of working—the lawfulness 
—of the whole the more evident. For there is a 
unity in all; understand the rationale of every 
disease. You will then perceive that a constant 
war is being waged between the body-cells—those 
living things, the only living things, of the body 
(biological manifestations being only mechani- 
cal), the organized life, and the germs or cells 
of disease, the vagrant life. So constant and sv 
unfailingly and unvaryingly certain in their 
workings are the laws governing health and dis- 
ease in all organisms that they may be expressed 
in the form of a general law, thus: All disease 
is of germ origin. An organism cannot be at- 
tacked by a disease until the cells of the organism 
are reduced in potency to such an extent that 
they are no longer able to resist and overcome 
the germs of the disease. 

This law would refer to vegetable as well as 
to animal life, and “disease” is to be taken te 
mean all, except what is merely mechanical or 
chemical, that injuriously affects an, organism. 
It is not necessary here to prove that an ordinary 
cold is a germ disease—that it is infectious— 
for, although few people yet accept it, the knowl- 
edge is safe to rapidly spread. All other infec- 
tious diseases such as influenza, consumption, 
and scarlet fever, are, although the exciting bac- 
terium in some cases has not been discovered, so 
generally considered to be of germ origin that 
they do not need to be mentioned in this connec- 
tion. With rheumatism it is different, yet every- 
thing points to rheumatism being of germ origin. 

But what has the germ origin of disease to do 
with the open window? Everything; for it is the 
fear of damp and cold and draughts that plays 
havoc with our physical well-being, makes us 
shut ourselves up in air-stagnant rooms, which 
are as well hermetically sealed as it is possible 
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for glazier and joiner and mason to make them, 
and thereby subject ourselves doubly—by the 
debilitation of our physical powers and by con- 
stant contact with disease germs—to unknown 
infective dangers. But when with fuller knowl- 
edge we see what are really the causes of colds, 
chills, rheumatism, and diseases of all kinds, we 
lose our fear of draughts and believe in open 
windows. Before the laws of cause and effect 
in health and disease were understood or imag- 
ined by any one, it was found that damp and cold 
and draughts affected some people in a detrimen- 
tal way and so it came to be established, and the 
doctor upheld it, that these things of themselves 
were dangerous and to be avoided. But now 
that the workings of these mysteries are known, 
any one who thinks the matter over will soon 
be able to be clear in his own mind that a draught, 
for instance, is not dangerous “per se,” but only 
dangerous if the person subjected to it is leading 
an altogether wrong life; and that in fact one 
can in no surer way render himself liable to “all 
the ills that flesh is heir to” than by trying to 
avoid them by immuring himself within draught- 
proof rooms. 

It seems to be an astounding statement to make, 
that draughts and cold and dampness are not 
dangerous, but that, since they are inseparable 
from a constant supply of fresh air, they are to 
be courted and not avoided (personally I seldom 
wear a hat or an overcoat and do not in the 
least mind a wetting, and never get harm from 
remaining in damp clothes); but any one who 
will grasp the germ theory of disease, follow it 
to its ultimate conclusions, applying it to his own 
experience and the experiences of others, will see 
that this is no more than a true statement, and 
will be surprised that he could ever have thought 
it otherwise. From the reeking savage who shuts 
himself at night in his suffocating hut, from the 
French peasant who fears that an open window 
will hurt his eyes to the Britisher who believes 
that he will “catch his death of cold” if he lives 
or sleeps in a room with open windows—it is the 
same ; a blind unreasoning fear kept alive through 
ignorance. 

When pure air, however, is constantly breathed, 
windows being open, there is a double protection 
against illness and disease in that not only is 
the system strengthened by an amount of air- 
food sufficient to carry out correctly all the needs 
of the chemical and vital processes going on in 
the body, but also the air is free from organic 
excrements and is also germ free or practically so. 

Hundreds of consumptives, who are the most 
fragile and the weakest of all human kind, are 
now leading this life with the greatest possible 
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benefit. They do not lead it only in the summer 
months, but all the year round; and not only 
do they themselves benefit by it to the saving 
of their lives in a great number of instances, but 
also their attendants and nurses benefit, as is a 
matter of common observation at all open air 
sanatoria. The tired, anemic, dyspeptic nurse 
soon blossoms into a healthy woman when she 
comes to lead this grand open-air life. If a weak- 
ly consumptive can stand it and never catch cold 
nor chill nor rheumatism, can sit for hours in 
winter in a room with open windows, can lie in 
that room, still with open windows, during the 
very coldest winter night, can go out in rain or 
snow, or weather of any severity, and get nothing 
from such action but a' renewal of life and health, 
surely, surely the average healthy person can do 
so also without danger, and raise his health in this 
way from the average level to that tip-top health 
of the sportsman or the sailor—the lovers of and 
the livers in the open air which all, and not only 
the few, should enjoy. 

It is the general opinion that if a door be 
opposite a window you must not open that win- 
dow for fear of draughts. But that is just the 
window that is best placed for being opened, as 
it thereby ensures a perfect renewal of the air 
by causing draughts—“beautiful draughts” Wal- 
ther of Nordrach calls them—without which there 
can be no ventilation. It matters not how the 
room is constructed, or where the fireplace, door, 
and window are relatively situated—open the 
window of that room day or night. Open the 
windows in all the rooms of your house and keep 
them open, and you will find that you have all 
your life been afraid of shadows. Pull up the 
blinds and open the windows; let in the sunlight 
and the pure air to ventilate and purify your 
filthy, air-stagnant, repulsive rooms; do not mind 
rain, nor fog, nor wind; do not mind if your 
curtains and your carpets become sooner soiled 
or faded; better destroy these than your own and 
vour children’s health. You-will be the better for 
it in every way: you will feel differently, you 
will think differently, and you will take a broader, 
kindlier, more comprehensive, less jaundiced view 
of life through your open windows. 

But you are still undecided; you think such a 
course would be dangerous. It would not. 
Warmly clad and well fed, you and your children 
would get nothing but good from it. You would 
be living night and day in a practically germ-free 


atmosphere, you would have no sudden change of, 


temperature coming as shocks upon your system, 
and, besides, your strength, your resisting power, 
would be so much increased, owing to greater 
functional activity and metabolic and nutritive 
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changes, and consequent vigor, that you would 
be more able to withstand all attacks upon your 
health. From open windows you would be led 
on to love the opener air without, you would lose 
your fear of cold and wind and rain; you would 
be led out oftener to take exercise which is most 
essential, and you would be surprised what a 
difference all this would soon make on your 
health. Organically the body of the weakly, 
fatigued, dyspcptic, stay-indoors, catch-a-chill- 
from-the-slightest-draught person is as sound as 
the robustest, healthiest, outdoor worker who 
heeds neither damp nor cold. The only difference 
is that in the former case the worst possible, and 
in the latter the best possible, life is lived for 
the proper development of the body. Sir Philip 
Sydney gives as a recipe for good health and 
long life: 
“Great temperance, open air, 
Easy labour, little care.” 


And the old couplet has it in different words: 


“Fresh air, exercise, and repose 
Slam the door on the doctor’s nose.” 


These are the lines—open-air life, sufficient 
exercise, nourishment, rest, and sleep, and the 
avoidance of excess in work, thought, or pleasure 
—and the only lines, on which immunity from 
disease is to be acquired; the means, and the 
only means, by which the system is to be made 
germ-proof; and when life thus comes to be lived 
as it ought to be lived, bacteria will cease any 
longer to terrorize, and may all in time, having 
no “hosts” on which to batten, disappear, or for 
want of practice, become non-pathogenic and rise 
to be man’s helpers—his aids to digestion, his 
makers of cheese, his brewers of beer! 

If you live an open-air life, provided, of course, 
that you have ample nourishment and are not 
overworked, it will be impossible for you ever 
to fall into consumption, no matter how bad your 
family history may have been, nor how many of 
your friends may have died of consumption, nor 
how fatalistically you may have always believed 
yourself to be doomed; your chances of escaping 
every illness will be much better, and if you 
should unfortunately ever be taken with an in- 
fectious disease, your open-air life will stand you 
in good stead and your hopes of coming safely 
through will be immensely increased. But you 
must live thelife consistently, for it will not serve 
if you have one room in your house hot and close 
and with shut windows while another is open and 
cool. The most timorous could at first open all 
the windows in the house a little, and, as con- 
fidence increased, could go on opening them 
wider. 
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In Dialect: 


R. B. Thompson, .......+465 Metropolis, Ills., Herald 


Lazy? Jis’ a bilin’ 
Out my hide! 
Workin’? Couldn’t do it 
Ef I tried! 
Rather sit an’ whittle 
In de sun 
Till dese purty springtime 
Days am done. 


Sunny Days..... 


Happy? Nebber felt so 
Good befo’ ! 

I jis ain’t goin’ to 
Wo’k no mo’! 

I ain’t skeered dis niggah 
Starve to def; 

Livin’s jis’ like drawin’ 
In a bref! 


Rob a neighbo’s hen roost? 
Git away! 

I don’t need no chicken 
Sich a day. 

Greens an’ bacon’s bettah 
In my mouf— 

Glad I’s livin’ down heah 
In de Souf! 


I Rintusnincsedoenncneves pimiavaananeend Washington Star 
Dar’s cullud folks in Africa, dey orter move away, 
Case dey has to dig de di’mons foh de white men, 


day by day; ; : 
An’ de white men chase each yuthuh wid de pistol 


an’ de gun, 
Till de Hottentots an’ Kaffirs has to drap dah work 


an’ run. ; ; : 
So I’s feelin’ mighty thankful, an’ I sings my little 


song, 
Dat I’s here in Foggy Bottom, whah de cullud folks 
belong. 


Dey say de Filipino ain’ a full-blood cullud man; 

But he sho’ly ain’ a white one, so I guess he’s black 
an’ tan. 

An’ he’s climbin’ up de palm tree, an’ he’s dodgin’ 
lef’ an’ right, 

An’ dey’ve got him so much worried he kin sca’cely 
sleep at night. 

An’ ag’in I’s mighty grateful, an’ I sings it loud an’ 


strong, _ 
Dat I’s here in Foggy Bottom, whah de cullud folks 
belong. - 
The Hills of Sky@.....0...005 William McLennan,,.....+.... Harper's 


There’s a ship lies off Dunvegan 
An’ she longs to spread her wings, 
An’ through a’ the day she beckons, 
An’ through a’ the nicht she sings: 
“Come awa’, awa’, my darlin’, 
Come awa’ wi’ me and fly 
To a land that’s fairer, kinder 
Than the moors and hill o’ Skye.” 


Oh, my heart! My weary heart! 


There’s ne’er a day goes by 
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But it turns hame to Dunvegan 
By the storm-beat hills o’ Skye. 


I hae wandered miles fu’ many, 
I hae marked fu’ many a change, 
I hae won me gear in plenty 
In this land sae fair, but strange; 
Yet at times a spell is on me, 
I’m a boy once again—to rin 
On the hills aboon Dunvegan,— 
An’ the kind sea shuts me in. 


Oh, my heart! My weary heart! 
There’s ne’er a day goes by 

But it turns hame to Dunvegan 
By the storm-beat hills o’ Skye. 


The 'Pointment...... Geo, W. Stevens..... The King and the Harper* 


I just heard down at post office 
Some news from Washington— 
There’s been a foreign ’pointment made 
For old Jed Billing’s son. 
It sort o’ knocked me off my pins, 
I’m flabbergasted flat, 
I’m going up to tell the folks— 
How Ma’Il laugh at that. 


Why, he’s just old Jed Billing’s son 
That growed up in this place, 

And don’t know peas from pippins— 
We call him punkin face. 

And that boy’s got a ’pointment; 
I can’t believe it’s so; 

Why what’s he know ’bout anything 
Is what I want to know. 


Jed Billing’s son was raised right here 
Down on the lower road, 
And learned the things that my boys learned, 
And knowed just what they knowed; 
And when it come to farming, why 
He couldn’t get the hang. 
He up and ran away to town 
And wasn’t worth a dang. 


Why. just a season back or so 
It ’bout appears to me. 

That he was nothing but a kid 
That come up to your knee— 

A common, warty, freckled kid, 
Without no shoes or hat— 

And so he’s got a ’pointment, well 
Now Ma’ll laugh at that. 


The Joy Of a Lazy Day...ccccccccccccecccccesseces New York Herald 


It’s kinder nice, on a rainy day. 
When a feller ain’t got nuthin’ to say, 
To sit an’ watch the raindrops play 

In the puddles. 


There ain’t much doin’ out o’ doors, 

But the fire in the old grate cracks and roars, 

An’ there’s nuthin’ fer me to do but the chores 
This evenin’, ‘ 


*The Cromelithe Press, Tcledo. 
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I tell you what, it’s lots o’ fun 
To think, when the work is almost done, 
You're the very laziest son of a gun 

In creation. 


To think of a cheerful rainy day, 
When the blues have gone and run away, 
When the apples is roastin’ by the fire 
And the smell of the turkey’s mountin’ higher, 
When the sound of the walnut shells a-crackin’ 
Is sure to set your lips a-smackin’, 
To think of a eatin’, lazy time, 
Like Riley sings in his good old rhyme, 
Is lots more fun to a feller like me, 
Who ain’t too peart, than for to be 
lluz workin’. 


Observations of Uncle Ephr'im Bendime,........ 000+0s6eeeed Judge* 


“Dar, now, what am de white man gwine do nex’? 
I reads ma Bible an’ I somewhar fin’s dis tex’; 
‘He rides on de lightnin’ an’ he sits on de storm.’ 
An’ ef it ain’t done come true sho’s you’ born! 


When I sees dat man jes’ a stan’in’ up dar, 
A-holdin’ ob a handle an’ a-runnin’ ob dat car, 

I say to myself, de day am come sho’ 

When de nigger’s poor trien’s am certainly got to 


go. 


De nigger an’ de mule, dey done worked togedder, 

Year in an’ year out, in ebry sort ob wedder; 

Now he comes de white man wid his scientific 
schoo 

He gives rae fatal edic’, an’ he ’spenses wid de mule. 


But de worst ain’t yet; dar’s no sayin’ what he’ll do! 

When he ’spenses wid de mule ’spose he’d ’spense 
wid chickens too. 

An’ when dey am done away wid, dere ain’t no 
tellin’ 

But de nex’ thing he ’spenses wid’ll be de watah- 
melon, 


All de nigger’s favorites, ef he am bound to lose 
em— 
Jes’ as well ’spense wid de nigger when you ’spenses 
wid de possum. 
Ef doubtin’ ob de Bible wa’n’t such a sin, 
I say de nex’ thing de white man’ll change de 
nigger’s skin. 


But when I comes to ’sider what de Bible truly 
say 
(Only de nigger white man can’t change ’em ef he’s 


way), 
It don’t say de white man can’t change ’em ef he’s 


mind to, 

An’ ef de signs ain’t wrong it looks as ef he’s gwine 
to.” 

The Heavy Sister.......... Frank L, Stanton.......... Frank Lesile’s 


Come in, Sister Mandy—don’t stan’ dar by de do’-- 

De fiddle des a-gwine, en de white san’ on do flo’ ! 

De sister in de centre—she weigh two hundered 
poun’ 


En de prize is fer de deacon dat’ll swing dat sister 


roun’ ! 


*On seeing the first trolley car pass along the 


streets of Staunton, Va. 


Don’t you heah de music? 
Come en jine de ring! 
Ain’t dis halleluia? 
Swing yo’ pa’tners—swing! 


Heah come Deacon Williams—he’ll win out, I be 
boun’ ! 
But oh! dat heavy sister done flinged Br’er Wil- 
liams down! 
_ she standin’ lonesome—fines’ gal in town; 
En de — is fer de deacon dat’ll swing dat sister 
roun 


Don’t you heah de music? 
Come en jine de ring! 
Ain’t dis halleluia? 
Swing yo’ pa’tners—swing! 


Bless God, none kin swing her! What you gwine 
to do? 
Dar’s de prize a-lookin’ f'um de chimbly-shelf at 


you 

Br’er Williams—he is missin’, but he’ll git dar, I be 
boun’ ! 

He gone ter git a derrick fer ter swing dat sister 
roun’ ! 


Don’t you heah de music? 
Come en jine de ring! 

Ain’t dis halleluia? : 
Swing yo’ pa’tners—swing! 


SE inci catrcsantoncserminviene Boston Gazette 

We don’t get anything to eat to our house any 
more— 

There’s never any dainty dish comes through the 
open door, 

For ma and all the girls work like they was 
machines— 

A-makin’ “dainty dishes” from the fashion maga- 
zines. 


They give us dabs o’ this an’ that, with names we 
can’t pronounce, 

With sprigs o’ stuff around them all, just like a 
little flounce. 

A stalk or two o’ spinnage takes the place o’ “mess 
ro greens” a 

We’re eatin’ “dainty dishes” from the fashion maga- 
zines. 


The ey bill’s a-hummin’ now—I tell you it’s 
We ot .* buy the dainty stuff an’ things to cook 


t in 

I’m ‘Manned if I’ll call bean soup any “consummay 
de beans!” 

But it’s in “dainty dishes” 
zines. 


in the fashion maga- 


I " a steak—I want it quick—I’m hungry as a 
oss— 

I want it with thick gravy—no new fangled kind 
o’ “sauce,” 

An’ listen kerful an’ you'll know just what the 
ol’ man means— 

I want no “dainty dishes” from the fashion maga- 
zines! 
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Singular Happenings in Real Life.......sssseseeees Contemporaries 


As the outcome of a suit brought by a Brooklyn 
firm of monument makers, a monument which 
marked the grave of a woman in Bay Side Ceme- 
tery, South Woodhaven, has been removed and is 
to be sold to satisfy a judgment obtained by the 
makers. The price of the monument was $140. 
Not receiving pay for the stone, as they allege, 
the firm brought suit, and obtained judgment for 
the amount claimed, the case going by default. 
A writ of attachment against the monument was 
issued, and it was seized. The monument is to 
be sold at auction at the yard of Benisch Brothers 
next Saturday. Charles Benisch says that the 
suit was brought primarily with a view to test- 
ing the constitutionality of the new lien law, 
designed especially for the protection of men 
engaged in his line of business. The suit, how- 
ever, he said, had not been defended.—New York 
Times. 





In the morning mail of the Coroner yesterday 
was the following letter: “To the Coroner: 
Please call at No. 228 East Thirty-fifth street, 
fourth floor, front room. M. Burtin.” The police 
of the East Thirty-fifth street station learned at 
that number that Marie Burtin, a French dress- 
maker, lived in the room on the fourth floor 
front. The door was locked. Mrs. Burtin was 
en a bed unconscious. On a table was a vial 
filled with about a wine-glass full of chloroform, 
and near by was a large sponge filled with chloro- 
form. The woman was aroused from her stupor. 
She said that her head and stomach had failed 
her, and she had no friend to fall back on. It 
is thought at the hospital that she will recover. 
—New York Tribune. 





A cynical sneak thief, not satisfied with mere 
robbery, indulged in satire by altering his victim’s 
Bible in Omaha last night. 

Hugh Hawthorn of 1,903 Farnam street had 
deposited a number of banknotes between the 
leaves of his Bible. In all he placed $55 in the 
book, and fancied that it must be a hardened 
criminal indeed who would look for material 
wealth instead of spiritual riches among the 
pages. But yesterday just such a degenerate 


discovered the money. Perhaps it was because 
he.was softened by early recollections that the 
thief took only $25. 

Before leaving Hawthorn’s room, however, he 
made several alterations in the Scriptural text. 


Under one of the banknotes he found the Golden 
Rule, and with his lead pencil made it read thus: 
“Do others or they will do you.” At another 
point he added a few words to the Fifth Com- 
mandment, and excused his particular conduct 
in this manner: “Thou shalt not steal more than 
enough for current expenses.” Hawthorn sus- 
pects a young man of the crime, and has con- 
fided his suspicions to the police——Associated 
Press despatch from Omaha. 





Seligman Kontour, an Austrian mathematician, 
with flowing locks and an air of profound melan- 
choly, appeared in the Jefferson Market Police 
Court yesterday afternoon and earnestly sought 
protection from a chambermaid who he said was 
constantly endeavoring to clean up his room dur- 
ing his absence. The professor, whose New York 
address is 269 West Eleventh street, has, accord- 
ing to his story told in court, been lecturing on 
mathematics in the University of Chicago, and is 
now on his way to Vienna. He displayed di- 
plomas from the Universities of Wein, Strasburg, 
and Heidelberg —New York Press. 





In a fit of abstraction, John Davis, member of 
a firm of diamond merchants, while walking down 
Victoria street on a recent morning, pulled an 
old envelope out of his pocket and commenced 
to tear it up. When he reached the last section 
the terrible fact dawned on him that it was the 
envelope in which were some sixteen hundred 
small diamonds, valued at $500, and that he had 
been sowing these broadcast over a public thor- 
oughfare. The news spread with lightning-like 
rapidity. Shopkeepers locked up and came to the 
more lucrative occupation of picking up diamonds, 
while for a milé around an errand boy at his 
ordinary work was a phenomenon. Such a scrap- 
ing of the street with knives and sticks had never 
been seen. As it happened, most of the lost stones 
went down the cellar grating of a jeweler’s shop. 
Ingenious youths fished for them with a piece of 
soap attached to a stick, and reeled in three prizes 
at a time. Others sat in the gutter sorting an 
anxiously guarded handful of dirt. Still the 
crowd grew. At one period over fifteen hundred 
lads were to be seen hard at work. From noon to 
seven o'clock the street was nearly blocked. 
When night fell candles, lamps and lanterns were 
brought to aid the indefatigable hunters for treas- 
ure trove, and the scene presented could only 
have been done justice to by Hogarth. About 
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half the diamonds have found their way back to 
their rightful owner. Some were sold to a shop- 
keeper, and the rest, like the graves of a house- 
hold, are scattered far and wide.—London Ex- 


press. 





Tiffin has a dog whose instinct has been de- 
veloped in the direction of hoarding money. He 
is owned by Landlord Duff Chamberlain of the 
Shawhan House, and is probably the only dog in 
the world that has a bank account. This thrifty 
canine is a small thoroughbred terrier and his 
name is Zip. 

In early life Zip learned to pick up coins thrown 
upon the floor. If several different kinds were 
scattered for his benefit he invariably discrim- 
inated in favor of silver dollars. Guests at the 
hotel were fond of indulging Zip in this pastime, 
until he began carrying the coins to the land- 
lord’s private apartments. 

Mr. Chamberlain refunded the money, and 
then, for future financial operations, provided a 
toy bank for Zip and taught him how to drop 
the captured coins through the slot. Zip’s trick 
is a favorite practical joke to’serve on the un- 
initiated, and after a traveling man sees Zip dis- 
appear upstairs with his coin the landlord makes 
it good. A few days ago Mr. Chamberlain opened 
the bank and counted out nearly $50 which he had 
from time to time helped to contribute toward 
Zip’s rainy (dog) day. He placed the amount 
in a local savings bank to Zip’s credit. Zip does 
not understand this phase in his career as a 
capitalist, but his pursuit of the elusive dollars 
continues undiscouraged.—Tiffin, Ohio, despatch 
to the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 





A Solecism,..... Gudseeuseesun sueseeussetsusousete London Academy 


He was young, and beautifully dressed, and 
obviously happy. His frock-coat was well cut, 
his gloves were just at the proper remove from 
perfect newness, and as he passed me I observed 
that he wore violets in his button-hole. It was 
pleasant to walk behind a man so clearly happy, 
and to try to imagine what was the nature of 
his delightful errand. Then I saw suddenly 
that his boots, though shapely and beautifully 
polished, were of brown leather; and I pitied him, 
for it was not possible to suppose him ignorant 
of convention. I kept pace with him, and the 
pity grew: he was happy as a king, and I have 
not said as yet that he was radiantly good- 
looking. I know not what brought him the 
revelation; but suddenly he stopped and looked 
half-round, and then made a dash into a cab 
which, happily, chanced to be crawling past him. 
He spoke to the driver, who turned, and drove 
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off rapidly in the direction from which the youth 
had been so gaily walking. 





A Tragedy Averted......ccccseccee eeseee Washington Evening Star 


A sensation was created in the drawing-room 
of a prominent hostess Friday by the excited en- 
trance of a social leader of the West End, who 
made the announcement, so that all might hear, 
that a street car had averted a domestic tragedy 
in her home. 

The woman is young and beautiful, and it is 
characteristic of her irresponsible and impulsive 
nature that she should have announced to a 
crowded room the details of her recent experience. 

Said she: “I have been drawn back, literally, 
from the brink of ruin by an ordinary street car. 
Sounds odd, does it not? But listen. This morn- 
ing my husband and I had our first quarrel. I 
assure you it was of a desperate nature. He 
tore all over the place. I wept. It ruined the 
breakfast and ruined my complexion. For one 
solid hour it was a give-and-take of the most 
forcible and frank statements you ever heard. 
Then my husband left the house. Said he hoped 
he would never lay eyes on the place again. The 
slam of the front door broke seven plates and 
three cups in the china closet. I went up to the 
nursery, kissed the children all round and set 
them howling and wailing. All the servants stood 
around and listened. Then I agonized unceas- 
ingly until 2 o’clock, during which time I selected 
my lawyer and summed up evidence for a divorce 
suit. You see, it was all over with me, and love’s 
young dream was dissipated, dead, cremated. 

“At 2 o'clock I rose up and determined to ‘live 
a part.’ The: first thing to do was to dry my 
tears, dress, and, heavily veiled, go forth upon 
the obligatory round of visits that is the soul of 
a Washington woman’s life. I did not order the 
carriage. No, I scorned to use anything that 
belonged, lawfully, to my husband. Well, I got 
into a street car. It was crowded. A gentleman 
rose and offered me his seat, though heaven 
knows it was not because of an attractive face, 
for mine was a sight, besides being heavily veiled. 
‘Thank you,’ said I, most courteously, and, rais- 
ing my eyes, beheld my husband. Behind my veil 
I could feel my features growing stiff with dis- 
may, but to my amazement my husband’s face 
broke into a smile of pleasure. ‘Why, little wom- 
an,’ he exclaimed, ‘where did you come from, and 
what has happened to the horses? I am late for 
luncheon to-day; just going to it. So jolly to 
have run across you. You must go with me and 
we'll have one of our old-time larks together.’ 
There was a continuous stream of just such talk, 
and gradually it was borne in upon my compre- 
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hension that Jack had actually forgotten our 
quarrel. 

“Forgotten it! Think of it, will you, after my 

hours of misery! Ye gods! but I felt happy. 
Well, we were half way through lunch before 
Jack remembered the quarrel, and then he 
‘came to’ with a start. By that time I was so 
won over to my proper senses that it took only 
a word to readjust matters and start upon a new 
line of domestic bliss. You see, do you not, that 
the street car saved the situation? The surprise 
of the meeting was all that made it possible. If 
Jack had come home he and his irate wife would 
not have spoken. I declare to you that nothing 
but a divorce would have satisfied either one of 
us. 
“Oh, that blessed street car! I shall always 
love it! Will I go into the dining-room for re- 
freshments? Certainly not. Wouldn’t raise my 
veil for worlds, I’ve such a looking face. 

“Well, good-bye, everybody. See you soon, 
for Jack and I are going to celebrate our wedding 
anniversary early in February with a big blow- 
out.” And the West End woman made her exit. 

This sounds like fiction, but it actually hap- 


pened. 





The Reward of Politeness........... ee Oe ecécvaied Harper's 


Mr. “Press” Lewis was stuck half-way up the 
hill leading out of Fort Benton. His somewhat 
strenuous team of seven yoke of oxen, it may 
be thought, should have been equal to anything, 
but the fact that they were attached to four big, 
heavily loaded freight wagons tied one behind the 
other must not be forgotten. Nor must we fail 
to take into account the gumbo mud of immeasur- 
able depth. Still, Press felt that the oxen could 
pull through if they only would—but they would 
not; not an ox would budge. 

Now, it may readily be believed that along 
the Fort Macleod trail plain speaking obtained. 
Especially in communicating suggestions or opin- 
ions to the oxen there was no mincing matters. 
And further, it must be understood that in the 
use of language wingéd and burning Mr. Press 
Lewis was acknowledged to stand head and shoul- 
ders above all the other freighters. 

When the oxen paused Press began. First 
mildly, simply expressing his general opinion of 
the situation and the oxen collectively; then tell- 
ing each ox personally what he thought of him. 
By this time he was beginning to warm up, and 
with a parting volley aimed directly at the oxen, 
which gave the neighborhood a bluish tinge, he 
turned his attention to their ancestors, and de- 
nounced them back along the line to the original 
Eocene ox. Then he caught his breath and paid 
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his respects to the poor oxen’s collateral relatives ; 
then to all creatures of the bovine kind, living 
and dead; next the wagons and the unfortunates 
who made them received fitting attention. Then 
the gumbo, the hill, the trail, the Territory of 
Montana, the contiguous British possessions, and 
the American continent; then with a final crash 
which withered the landscape he threw himself 
upon Christopher Columbus for his ever having 
“nosed around into what was none of his busi- 
ness,’ and discovered the Western World. The 
whole oration had been carefully punctuated by 
explosive cracks from his long whip; but so far 
as results were concerned, he might as well have 
been singing the Doxology to the oxen and fan- 
ning them with a feather duster; they remained 
“steadfast, immovable.” 

Then, trembling on the verge of apoplectic 
collapse, with the last bit of remaining strength 
Mr. Press Lewis sat down humbly in the mud 
and in a still, small, tearful voice said, “Gentle- 
men, please pull.” 

Now, whether a mosquito bit one of the lead- 
oxen, or what it was, none shall ever know; but 
certain it is that one of them did then and there 
lunge heavily forward, the others did likewise, 
and up the hill went those four lumbering wagons 
and disappeared over the crest. 

Five minutes later Mr. Press Lewis, silent, hat- 
less, whipless, his jaw dropping, stumbled along 
the trail in pursuit. ; 





The Temporary Editor...... Ellis Parker Butler,..... Frank Leslie's 


The editor of the Hartsock News lay flat on 
his back in bed, as crazy as a loon, and jabbering 
like a perpetual motion phonograph. He was 
only temporary crazy, the grippe having bowled 
him over. As a rule he was as sane as could be 
expected, considering that he had chosen Hart- 
sock as a promising field for journalism. But to- 
day he was certainly flighty. No sane gentleman 
will look upon his mother as a spotted cow nor 
laugh joyously because she walks upright. Neither 
will he send his grandmother to get out’ the 
regular weekly edition of a newspaper. It is 
an evidence of temporary derangement. 

When Granma Huff paused, panting, at the 
head of the stairs, and pushed open the door of 
the News office, Jimmie, the office boy, was sit- 
ting in the editorial chair studying his Sunday 
school lesson. The editor never spoke of Jimmie 
as the “devil,” although that is the customary 
title. He called him the “angel,” Jimmie was 
such a good boy. Goodness stood out on him 
like freckles. Every time he washed his hands 
and face he washed off enough goodness to supply 
a dozen boys, and he had signed so many tem- 
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perance pledges that if he had started in to drink 
steadily for the balance of his life he would have 
wound up with some of the pledges still un- 
broken. Later in life he tried it. But he was a 
good boy. 

Granma Huff looked over the rims of her 
two pair of spectacles and smiled. 

“Jimmie,” she said, “my gran’son’s sick, so I’ve 
come down to git out the News this week, and 
I want you to hurry ’round and help me all you 
can.” 

“Yes’m,” said Jimmie, meekly. 

“Well, now,” said Granma Huff, seating herself 
in the editorial chair and rubbing her knees with 
the palms of her hands, “I can’t move ’round 
much, bein’ as I’ve got the rheumatiz so bad, but 
I reckon you kin do most thet’s to be did. Gran’son 
says you're a right good boy.” 

“Yes’m,” said Jimmie, modestly. 

“Kin you work the printin’ machine?” enquired 
Granma, nodding toward the old Washington 
press. 

“Yes’m, I allus does,” said Jimmie. 

“Well, then,” said Granma, “I guess you'd bet- 
ter go right on an’ print some papers. I reckon 
you know ’bout how many’s needed, don’t you?” 

Jimmie explained that there were a few things 
to do first. There must be some news gathered, 
the forms made ready. 

“Do tell!” exclaimed Granma, “I ’sposed gran’- 
son ’ud hey all that ready. Ain’t you got any at 
all?” 

“No’m,” said Jimmie. 

“Well, I can’t fix the types, but I guess you 
know how,” she said, “an’ I can’t see to write, 
but you kin take down. First, say, gran’son’s sick 
with the grippe, but doc says he’ll git along all 
right soon’s the fever goes down some. Then say 
Marthy Clemen’s baby’s sick with the measles. 
I knowed Marthy’s ma before Marthy was born. 
Her an’ me come from York county, Pennsyl- 
vania, together.” 

“How d’you spell Pennsylvany ?” 

“Pen-syl-va-ny,” spelled Granma. “Her ma 
an’ me was second cousins, she bein’ a Bell, an’ 
me a Murdock, an’ old man Murdock bein’ first 
cousin o’ Randy Bell. 
on a flat an’ up the Mississippi by steamer. But 
I told Marthy that child ’ud get the measles ef she 
took it out to Joe Nayadley’s. Got that down?” 

“Yes’m,” said Jimmie. 

“Well, I don’t think o’ any more news just now, 
do you?” she queried. 

“No’m,” said Jimmie. 

“Will that be enough ?” asked Granma. 

“No’m, that ain’t more’n two sticks,” said 
Jimmie. 


We come down the Ohio, 
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“Well, what does gran’son do when he hasn't 
enough news to fill up?” 

“He uses patent insides. This what comes in 
chunks from Chicago,” said Jimmie; “but we ain’t 
got none but what we’ve used. He was goin’ to 
order some when he was took sick.” 

“We've got to use some over again,” said 
Granma, decidedly. “What is there?” 

“Sermons,” said Jimmie, grinning. “We ain’t 
got nothin’ but Talmage sermons, but we got 
lots o’ them.” 

“Well, I don’t know nothin’ better for people 
than sermons,” said Granma. “I guess we'll use 
them sermons. *Twon’t hurt nobody to read ’em 
over twice. Reckon you’ve got enough of ’em?” 

“Yes’m,” said Jimmie. 

“All right then, you go ahead an’ fix up the 
paper like you always do. Mebby you kin git 
some nice little boy to help. I’m goin’ home, my 
rheumatiz hurts me so, an’ I can’t do nothin’ 
more. Jist be sure to have the paper out on 
time.” 

Jimmie promised, and Granma went home. She 
had done her duty. 

Jimmie did his. 

There were forty-two local and patent medicine 
advertisements that were always scattered 
through the reading. He knew this, and as the 
sermons were long and solid, he cut each sermon 
into small pieces, laying the electrotypes across 
the chair and sawing them into chunks with 
the office saw. Then he made up his forms, 
sticking in a piece of sermon, then a local, then 
another bit of sermon, then a patent medicine 
“ad.,” then more sermon. He did not miss a de- 
partment. He had “Local News,” “Country Cor- 
respondence,” “From Our Exchanges” and “A 
Little Nonsense,” each in its appointed place, but 
each composed of short reading advertisements 
and small sections of sermon. The sermons were 
rather mixed. In sawing them up he had failed 
to preserve their consecutive form. There were 
fifteen columns of disjointed sermon, sandwiched 
with “Perkins Plasters” and “Get Your Canned 
Tomatoes at Wray’s.” 

Jimmie persuaded Bob Hochstetler to help him 
run the press, and the paper came out on time. 
The editor was sleeping nicely when Jimmie de- 
livered the News at the door. The editor was out 
of his fever. When he awoke Granma proudly 
handed him the News. é 

As a rule, I have said, the editor was as sane 
as could be expected. He looked through the 
paper, and gasped. It was two days later before 
the two strong men who were called in to hold 
him in bed were permitted to release him. Then 
he thanked Granma, put on his clothes and went 
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down to his office and discharged Jimmie three 
times. The third time he raised his wages. 

The next week the editorial page contained the 
following notice, double-leaded, at the head of 
the first column: 


“Ahead Again.” 


“The News, always the foremost paper of the 
State, again outstripped its rivals last week by 
inaugurating a new and highly moral prize com- 
petition. As we never do things by half, we 
devoted our entire paper to this newest and most 
attractive feature. Scattered over pages one, 
four, five and eight were five complete sermons. 
To the party sending the first correct arrangement 
of all the sermons we will send the News free for 
five years; for any one sermon correctly arranged, 
the News for one year. Address Sermon Editor, 
this office. Thus once more the News distances 
those reeking sheets, the Jimtown Blade and the 
Richmond Gust !’” 





Undone by Love......... Clara Spalding Ellis......... New England 


Every New England town has its odd character, 
furnishing amusement or wonder for his con- 
temporaries, and forming a favorite topic for 
“grandpa” in later years, when pressed for 
reminiscences by a rising generation. 

Soon after the Revolution there appeared in the 
village of Hollis, New Hampshire, a stranger who 
announced himself as John Jones, an Englishman, 
the only son of a British army officer, born early 
in the eighteenth century. He was eccentric in 
manner and dress, but was always gentlemanly, 
and ere long so endeared himself to the com- 
munity that he was received with a cordial wel- 
come whenever he chose to present himself at 
any door. Many times he partook thus infor- 
mally of the family meal, when he could be de- 
pended on to offer grace in some impromptu but 
neat and appropriate manner. 

He bought four acres in the northern part of 
the town, on what is called Mooar’s Hill, and 
built a small house, which he named Lone Cot- 
tage, and there he dwelt in solitude. He was the 
first person to introduce grafted fruit into Hollis. 
He set out an orchard of choice varieties, which 
he tended with great care. He also cultivated 
many kinds of shrubs, flowers and herbs. He 
supported himself by preparing medicinal herbs, 
growing some in his garden and searching the 
woods for others. He mixed various nostrums, 


and peddled them in Hollis and neighboring 
towns, until he became known as “Doctor Jones.” 
On these long walks from house to house he 
wore a broad-brimmed hat with a mourning weed 
around it and a long plaid dressing gown, and 
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carried two baskets, one bearing the name of 
“Charity,” the other that of “Pity.” In these 
were his herbs and medicines, some “Liberty 
tea,” juniper berries in their season, scions for 
grafting, etc., which he exchanged for other arti- 
cles. 

He also sold copies of verses of his own com- 
position, particularly a ballad composed before 
his arrival in Hollis, which was entitled The 
Major’s Only Son and His True Love. It con- 
tained forty stanzas, and recited the story of his 
woes; for the erratic “Doctor” was the victim 
of an unfortunate love which clouded his whole 
life. After his story became known to the towns- 
people he was regarded with the peculiar interest 
and sympathy that the hero of a tender but hope- 
less attachment never fails to excite. 

His father, it was learned, belonged to a good 
family and possessed independent means. The 
only son was educated for the ministry, and when 
but twenty years of age received and accepted a 
call to preach. He had a bright intellect, a poeti- 
cal tendency, and much native wit and humor. 
A promising career seemed opening for the young 
man; but all was changed by the power of an 
ardent affection, which had been inspired by a girl 
to whom his family were opposed. The lovers 
were separatéd, and the mind of young Jones be- 
came unsettied, while the hapless maiden sank 
into an early grave. Shortly before her death 
she sent for her lover and gave him the en- 
gagement ring and several trinkets. A few 
months ago the writer was shown these memen- 
toes by the descendant of a young man to whom 
the “Doctor” became so attached that he be- 
queathed him the precious relics and other prop- 
erty, by a will dated January 1, 1791. There were 
two slender, broken gold bands, with inscriptions 
faintly discernible—the one which he had worn 
to bind the troth, and the one taken from the 
finger of the dying girl—a pair of sleeve links 
and an old-fashioned brooch, mutely telling the 
tale that never grows old and thrills the heart 
of all humanity. 

England had no further charm for her adorer, 
and he became a wanderer. After traveling ex- 
tensively over the American colonies he sought 
a quiet place in which to pass his declining years; 
and there in Southern New Hampshire, he lived, 
devoted to the memory of his lost love. He was 
often heard singing the verses of The Major’s 
Only Son, as he pottered about his lonely home; 
and eighty years ago it was a favorite song with 
the young people of Hollis, who learned the lines 
by heart and questioned their parents, with irter- 
est and sympathy, about the strange character 
whose grave, uniquely marked by his own order, 
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was that of an alien in a strange land. The 
ballad opens as follows: 
“Come all young people far and near, 
A lamentation you shall hear, 
Of a young man and his True-Love, 
Whom he adored and prized above 
All riches.” 

Hollis people relate many anecdotes illustrating 
his oddity and humor. He was known to all the 
country roundabout, and his whimsical wit and 
quick repartee were so enjoyed that he was some- 
times bantered simply for the purpose of provok- 
ing one of his characteristic answers. Particular- 
ly was this the case during the sessions of the 
courts at Amherst, the county seat, which it was 
his habit to attend, the lawyers finding much 
amusement in his company. Once, on the occa- 
sion of a dinner to the judges, he was placed at 
the second, table. He regarded this as an indig- 
nity, and was not pleased with the viands remain- 
ing from the first table; so, instead of giving 
thanks in his usual manner at the end of the 
repast, he delivered the lines: 

“Cursed be the owls 
That picked these fowls, 
And left the bones 

For Doctor Jones.” 

While peddling one day he called at a house 
to ask for some dinner, and said to the woman 
who received him that he would compose a suit- 
able epitaph for her if she would provide the 
meal, two lines of which should be written before 
the dinner and two lines afterward. She con- 
sented, and was well pleased with his preliminary 
effort: 

“Good old »sarah died of late. 
And just arrived at Heaven’s gate.” 

The food did not prove to the “Doctor’s” taste, 
and, after having eaten, he rose, walked to the 
door, placed his hand on the latch, and repeated 
the promised closing lines: 

“Old Gabriel met her with a club, 
And knocked her back to Beelzebub.” 

He would not tell his age, always evading the 
question with some whimsicality. A lady cus- 
tomer of uncertain years, when buying some tea 
of him, made an attempt to discover when he was 
born. In reply he told her that she might ask 
him as many questions on the subject as she 
was years old. The woman was so nettled that 
she called him “an old cracked fiddle of one dole- 
ful tune,” and demanded that he take back his 
tea and return her money; whereupon the “Doc- 
tor” made use of his ready rhyming faculty and, 
without a moment’s hesitation, said: 


“Phebe, my dear, my own sweet honey, 
You’ve got your tea and I’ve got my money.” 
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The Irrepressible Conflict,........ New York Commercial Advertiser 


Cynthia Woodbine, who has lately come to New 
York from the South “to see things,” and in- 
cidentally to take charge of her mistress’s chil- 
dren, has recently been through a very trying 
experience. A baby was born in the family, and 
Cynthia came for the first time into contact with 
that person loaded with theories, methods and 
antiseptics, namely, the trained nurse. 

Cynthia, with her ample figure, and very black 
face, with her feelings and instincts and certain 
time-worn superstitions for her only guides, had 
yet been a very successful child’s nurse for forty 
years. She had nursed many babies through all 
manner of infantine disorders, applying to them 
strange remedies, rocking them in a certain direc- 
tion, from east to west, because that is the way 
the sun goes; never changing their flannels on a 
Friday, because Friday is a bad luck day and 
babies are likely to catch cold; dosing them 
plentifully with sweet teas, smelling pungently, 
and composed of fresh fennel, hare-herb, catnip 
and wild orange leaves. She had “never lost a 
baby,” had been implicitly trusted with their 
charge in more than one family, and considered 
that her measure of experience was full. The 
first time she saw the trained nurse, a particularly 
young looking person of twenty-four, in unim- 
peachable white cap and apron, holding the 
screaming baby, Cynthia hastily wiped her hands 
on her apron and sat down in the nearest rocking 
chair, holding out her arms: 

“Good Lord, young miss, gimme dat baby!” 

The trained nurse looked over her unimpeach- 
able bib at the capless and sooty Cynthia—who 
had been cleaning out the stove—very coolly, and 
said: 

“T have come to get a little warm water that has 
been boiled.” 

But Cynthia, brimming with pity for the crying 
baby, only reiterated: 

“Oh, fo’ de Lord’s sake, gimme dat chile, miss; 
yo’ ain’t hold um right.” 

“IT want to give it some warm water,” said the 
nurse decidedly, “to relieve its colic.” - 

“Colic!” exclaimed Cynthia, “two days’ old 
baby ain’t got colic. De chile’s hungry. ’E want 
a sugar rag to suck.” tae sf 

The nurse turned a look upon Cynthia and kept 
tight hold of the baby. From that hour those 
two were not good friends. Cynthia was much 
moved. She went to her mistress. 

“Mis’ Liza, I don’ like to disturb you at dis 
time, but surely, Mis’ Liza, yo’ ain’t goin’ fo’ trus’ 
your young baby wid a mere chile like dat one in 
yonder.” — 

“Why not, Cynthia?” said her mistress. “She’s 
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young, but she has been trained four years in a 
hospital, and she knows all about babies.” 

Cynthia looked at her mistress disbelievingly. 

“Trained!” she exclaimed, “what is it to be 
trained? She ain't had no baby of her own, I 
reckon. She kin study all she want, but if she 
ain’t had no baby of her own she ain’t fit to take 
care of other people’s babies. Dat’s de laws 0’ 
nature, Miss Liza.” 


But the nurse stayed, and came often into 


Cynthia’s kitchen for this, that and the other; all 
her arrangements and wants were overlooked by 
Cynthia’s jealous eye, and freely commented upon 
by Cynthia’s unrestrained tongue. Whenever the 
baby cried at such times Cynthia would cry out: 

“Your baby’s cryin’, run Miss.” 

“Oh,” the nurse would reply, patronizingly, 
“that won't hurt it. Don’t you know that it’s 
good for a young baby to cry? It gets no exer- 
cise except by crying.” 

To which Cynthia, full of her own thoughts, 
could make no reply. She looked upon the baby as 
a martyr and often said to her own charge, a little 
boy of two, when the baby’s wail was heard: 

“Listen to yo’ little sister. She ain’t ‘lowed 
her little comforts like you use’ to have.” 

The young nurse did not allow the baby to 
be rocked or jolted or trotted, it must be carried 
perfectly rigid, with a smooth step. And when 
one sat down and held it, it must be laid upon 
one’s knees, on its back, with its head as low as 
its heels. . 

“I guess George Washington hisself was 
rocked, an’ comforted by it, too,” remarked 
Cynthia, when she received this mandate. To 
which the nurse replied, kindly and firmly: 

“Well, that was the old-fashioned way, but 
we don’t want the baby to swallow wind; rocking 
the baby gives it gas on its stomach.” 

“Es if I ain’t raised babies,” grumbled Cynthia. 

When the baby caught cold and the nurse 
bought a small case of phials, with certain drops 
for the baby at this hour and certain drops at 
that, Cynthia took occasion to whisper to her mis- 
tress: 

“Don’ worry ’bout de baby, Miss Liza, ’tis jus’ 
a little cole she took by bein’ kep’ wrap’ up too 
warm. Ef I could git hold o’ dat baby and grease 
’e’ chest good wid a little bit of melted tallow, 
that would help out. These drops ain’t goin’ ter 
satisfaction any.” 

But when the trained nurse took her daily walk 
she was compelled to leave Cynthia in charge, 
with very stringent directions. 

“The baby is fast asleep or I wouldn’t leave 
her,” she would say. “If she wakes up while 


I’m gone, it will be because she is tired of lying 
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in one position; you may turn her on her other 
side, but don’t jostle her.” 

And Cynthia would watch the nurse put on 
her gloves in silence. Her set, black face was 
not naturally expressive, or her opinion of these 
injunctions might have been read upon it. She 
scarcely troubled herself to listen to this young 
girl’s chatter; the important fact was that the 
young person would be out of the way. 

The amount of jumping up and down and rock- 
ing that was lavished upon the baby during these 
short periods was sufficient, according to the 
nurse’s ideas, to have given it wind colic for life; 
once or twice “Mis’ Liza” feebly expostulated : 

“Cynthy, you know the nurse doesn’t like to 
have her handled. Perhaps—maybe you'd bet- 
ter ” but expostulations died in the face of 
Cynthia’s deftness and experience. 

“Now, Mis’ Liza, ain’t you here, an’ ain’t you 
been handled?” Cynthia would inquire somewhat 
unanswerably. “She means well,” glancing at the 
properly folded cap and apron of the absent nurse, 
“T ain’t sayin’ nothin’ against her intention, but 
she ain’t got de required amount of discretion 
fo’ deal wid a young baby.” And the singing and 
trotting would go happily on, much to the satis- 
faction of Cynthia and apparently also to that | 
of the baby. When the nurse returned she would 
at once reclaim it: 

“Has the baby waked? Has she had her warm 
water and soda?” 

To which Cynthia would reply as kindly as 
she could: 

“Well, she ain’t had no occasion for worry an’ 
fret since you bin gone; I ain’t know nothin’ 
’bout givin’ a young baby soda an’ water.” 

But “time and the hour run through the longest 
day,” and at last Cynthia’s anticipation was ac- 
complished ; the time arrived when the nurse took 
her departure. She spent several last minutes 
telling Mis’ Liza. 

“Here is the solution of boracic acid; wash 
her mouth with this three times a day; here is the 
weaker solution for her eyes; here is the pul- 
verized borated zinc; here are her oxide of 
sodium powders, one in a little boiled warm water 
every three hours, you'll remember, won’t you?” 

Cynthia accompanied her to the door and 
handed her her bag and umbrella graciously. 

“You done very well by Mis’ Liza,” she said, 
patronizingly, “I ain’t say nothin’ against de 
way yo’ done by Mis’ Liza. It appears you does 
very creditably as a grown person’s nurse.” 

The nurse gave Cynthia one last look, Cynthia, 
in good spirits, returned to the baby: 

“Now, praise de Lord, darlin’, yo’ kin have de 
proper attention.” 
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A Page of Philosophy 


Be Glad You're Poor...Geo. W. Stevens...The King and the Harper* 


Be glad you’re poor; the clothes you wear 
Won’t look no worse for ‘nother tear. 

Be thankful that your good corn cake 
Will never give you pain or ache. 

Be glad you're poor, and save your hairs 
From wearing off with business cares, 

And fearing banks are going to bust, 
And wondering who you dare to trust. 
Don’t always worry "bout your lot; 

Give thanks for what you haven’t got, 
And be content with what you get, 

And let the wealthy fume and fret. 

Then when financial blizzards come, 

And banks go tumbling round like fun, 
And stocks and bonds go galley west— 
Just thank your stars you don’t invest. 
Go prop your legs up at the store 

And ao-anl then be glad you’re poor. 


Satisfied ,..,..s.s00 Roy Farrell Greene.........+++ Leslie's Weekly 


I wouldn’t be a millionaire, 
I wouldn’t ask for fame, 

I wouldn’t soldier’s laurels wear, 
Nor ask one’s honored name; 

I’d rather have what God has sent 
Me, peaceful -life, if low; 

So write me down that I’m content 
With being Mamie’s beau. 


I wouldn’t wear a kingly crown, 
I wouldn’t be a knight, 

For in those walks to win renown 
A fellow has to fight. 

I like too well my neck, I guess, 
But more than that, I know, 

I like the supreme happiness 
Of being Mamie’s beau. 


We're of the common folk, ’tis true, 
We haven’t fame or wealth, 

But Mamie hath two eyes of blue, 
And I—I have my health! 

I’m lord o’er love’s domain, beside, 
Where fields of kisses grow; 

So write me down as satisfied 
With being Mamie’s beau. 


i Clinton Scollard....cccseccecess Lippincott’s 


If four blank walls be mine, and every wind 

That goes careening through the vasts of sky 

Makes free with my shrunk casement, and my 
hearth 

Shows but a feeble flame, and the rough floor 

Has but the dust for carpet, am I poor? 

Nay, I am very Croesus! that, and more! 

For no swart Mede can rob me of the dreams 

Wherewith I hang a rapt Madonna there,— 

A face Murillo painted—drape rich folds 

Of gold-shot damask round yon oriel, 

And heap about me rugs of velvet pile 

Deft-wrought upon the looms of Kermanshah! 

Poor! Is he poor who has God’s gift of dreams? 


*The Cromelithe Press, Toledo. 


BO TUG iio ons 6s0eeseneccecesececeesess Sir Lewis Morris* 


Be failure mine, not fame; 

Let not the ignorant, applauding crowd 
With coarse Hosannas loud 

‘Worse than the carping critic’s venal blame, 
Flout my dishonored name. 

I alone know the goal I strive to win, 

How strait the gate, how few may enter in. 
Brief is our road, evil and few our days, 
Spare then the insult of unworthy praise. 


Just You and Me........... Alexander Biair Thaw........... Poemst 


For you and me a happy lot 

Had been some little house, a plot 

Of pleasant flowers, and a wall 

Where vines should grow, and lizards crawl 
When summer suns beat down full] hot. 


There had we lived, and never sought 
To see beyond, and sighed for naught; 
No need of noble house nor hall 

For you and me. 


If now beyond or crib or cot ; 
Our house be grown—sure, I know not 
Why griefs should grow, or pleasures pall, 
Because the roof-tree is so tall, 

Or hearts became less warm, God wot, 
For you and me! 


A Book, a Pipe, a Fire....Frank L. Stanton....Atlanta Constitution 


Let all the Northland breezes blow, 
I’ve all that I desire 

Here sheltered from the storm and snow— 
A book, a pipe, a fire. 

Old saws of sages—songs of lovers— 

Old friends beneath its friendly covers. 


This little room a world shall seem 

With many a merry party; 
Before a fire a man may dream 

And toast his friends right hearty! 
Friends that wear out their welcome never, 
But, friends for once, are friends forever! 


And this one’s faults I may condemn— 
These virtues may admire, 

And get nor praise nor blame from them— 
My guests before my fire. 

Night’s dragon wings and hearts may tire, 

But I’ve a book, a pipe, a fire! 


The Best the Simplest....Ripley D. Saunders....8t. Louis Republic 


Life’s simplest things are love and kindly friends, 
Nature’s sweet charm of earth and sea and sky, 

Gladness of soul that with right living blends, 
Home’s dear content, so cheap that all may buy. 


*From the “Apologia” in Harvest-Tide, a new 
volume from the house of T. Y. Crowell & Com- 


pany, New York. 
~John Lane, New York. 
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Changes in Cairo........++. W. L. Alden,..... esses New York Times 


The matting that once roofed the whole length 
of the Mooskee, and gently filtered dust and bits 
of straw down upon the pedestrians, is gone. 
The street itself has been partially widened and 
paved. Sidewalks take the place of the char- 
poys upon which Arab porters used to sleep at 
night, and be fallen over by belated foreigners. 
Electric lights have banished the darkness. The 
Arab cafés have given place to European shops, 
and all the vagrant pariah dogs that haunted the 
place by day and night, and filled the visitor 
with thoughts of hydrophobia, have been pois- 
oned. Through the heart of Cairo wide streets 
have been driven, and the work is still going on 
and threatening to wipe out of existence the 
native houses, with their latticed balconies, and 
the houris who might be imagined to be behind 
them. Electric trams run in every direction. It 
is now rather bad form for the foreign visitor to 
ride a donkey. Formerly the donkey, and an 
occasional camel, were the only quadrupeds. Now 
the Cairene cabs, driven by drivers who have 
all the vices of the London cabby and none of his 
virtues, beset you whenever you leave your hotel. 
The traveler now goes up the Nile in a steamer, 
instead of a dahabeah—uniess, indeed, he prefers 
to go by rail in the sleeping car, and dine in 
the dining car. At Luxor and Assouan he finds 
big hotels with electric light and all other mod- 
ern infamies, and there is even a big caravansary 
of the same description at Khartoum. By the 
side of the first cataract there are golf links. 
The ruins of Upper Egypt are fenced in, and a 
ticket of admission to the whole of them costs a 
guinea. In a year or two Karnak will probably 
be lighted with the electric light for the benefit 
of tourists who wish to have late suppers amid 
the ruins. As for the tombs of the kings of 
Thebes, I expect to see them let to small parties 
as winter villas. Even the bicycle has invaded 
Egypt. In the streets of Cairo nothing is more 
common than the sight of a fat Turk riding in 
his baggy breeches and red tarboosh an Ameri- 
can-made bicycle. 


ic rcbteetndsscs cénccdicacusssese’ Pall Mall Gazette 


The journey to that charming retreat, the 
oasis of Biskra, in the Algerian Desert, on the 
edge of the Great Sahara, is not at all arduous, 
and can be accomplished direct from London in 
four days, the through ticket costing a little over 
£12. From Marseilles the comfortable steamers 


of the Transatlantique Company leave once a 
week direct for Philippeville, and once weekly via 
Bona, the direct crossing taking thirty hours. 
From Philippeville, Biskra is reached by rail in a 
day. Most travelers will prefer to break their 
journey at Constantine, that inland Gibraltar, 
whose splendid situation, enthroned on its isolated 
plateau of rock, is unique in the world. Interest- 
ing as it is, however, it unfortunately lacks good 
hotel accommodation, an accusation which can- 
not be urged against Biskra, which possesses at 
least one first-class hotel in the Royal, and several 
others, the Victoria, the Oasis, the Des Zibans, 
etc., clean, comfortable and moderate enough to 
suit every one’s means. The, Royal is the most 
modern, and has a large inner court laid out as 
a garden, an extensive flat roof, and a minaret, 
whence the gorgeous desert sunsets can be viewed 
to perfection, and a splendid view from the ter- 
race eastward, over the bed of the river, the 
Oued-Biskra, to the Sahara and the picturesque 
range of hills, the Djobel-Metlili, on the horizon. 
The Dar-Daif Hotel, attached to the Casino, has 
an excellent restaurant and café, the prices at 
all these hotels ranging from twelve to sixteen 
francs a day. At Biskra it rarely rains, though 
heavy tropical showers are not unknown; bright 
sun and blue sky are the rule; there is no damp, 
and the pure, dry air of the Sahara is of incal- 
culable benefit to seekers after health. Yet it has 
by no means the appearance of a resort of in- 
valids only; the little town wears a gay French 
air, has excellent shops and bazars, public gar- 
dens, in which roses, heliotrope, hibiscus and 
bcugainvillea vie in profusion and coloring; a 
highly Oriental-looking mairie, a French fort, 
garrison and military club, all picturesquely con- 
trasting with the Arab life which to unaccus- 
tomed northern eyes is the great and salient 
novelty of the place. Very quaint and inter- 
esting are the native streets, the market square 
with its huddled groups of white-robed Arabs, 
the languid processions of laden and weary 
camels, the tunnel-shaped avenues of mimosa, 
and the villages scattered about the oasis, 
screened and overhung by countless waving date 
palms, not less countless to the enchanted traveler 
because his guide, with frigid accuracy, informs 
him that the oasis contains not less than 160,000 
of these self-same palm trees. In this indolent 
land there is yet plenty for the energetic to do; 
the mornings can be pleasantly occupied by bath- 
ing at the Hammam-es-Salahin, six kilometers 
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out in the desert, where there is a miniature bath- 
ing establishment built over the springs, which 
have a natural heat of 112 degrees Fahrenheit. 
As this heat is, however, extremely enervating to 
the bather, it is advisable to order the bath before- 
hand and to allow it time to cool to a reasonable 
temperature. The tramway which runs to the 
baths passes first under palms and mimosa 
through the exquisite oasis of Beni-Mora, out into 
the desert, taking about three-quarters of an hour. 

In the afternoon there are excursions, driving, 
riding on horses or camels to the environs and 
to the neighboring oases, and, after dinner, con- 
certs, operettas, petits chevaux and baccarat at 
the Casino, or visits to the numerous Moorish 
cafés in the town, where may be seen the native 
girls dancing their strangely monotonus Arab 
dances to the no less monotonous accompaniment 
of Arab music, strident tom-toms and ear- 
piercing pipes, intended only, one is told, as an 
accompaniment to the distracted thoughts of the 
listener, while he sips the sweetened coffee and 
smokes innumerable cigarettes. The rather 
squalid haunts of the hashish smokers may also 
be visited; excellent guides are to be found at 
the hotels, all of whom speak French, and some 
a little English. Travelers who visit Biskra, un- 
less for health, usually stay a day or two only, 
but it is really worth a longer visit. A fortnight 
certainly can be pleasantly passed there, in the 
course of which the expedition by diligence to the 
important oasis and city of Pugart can be under- 
taken. There is also fairly good shooting within 
easy reach; chamois and the mouflon, which are 
really Barbary sheep, abound between Biskra and 
and El Kantara, and for these expeditions the 
services of one of the numerous trustworthy 
guides can be requisitioned. A feature of Biskra 
is the curious villa of Count Landon, which he 
kindly allows to be shown to visitors during the 
afternoon. The various rooms are not under one 
roof, but are isolated and distributed in different 
parts of the splendid tropical gardens, in which 
are successfully acclimatized many rare fruit 
trees, shrubs and other plants. Very charmingly 
do the hours slip away in these énchanted gar- 
dens, remote from thé noises of the town, remote 
from the world. Screened from the noonday sun 
by the thickest tropical vegetation, one can re- 
pose in the heat of the day in the Arab salon, 
where daylight filters in sparingly through hang- 
ing masses of vivid bougainvilleas, stroll later 
through groves of feathery bamboo and orange 
gardens golden with fruit and heavy with the 
voluptuous scent of blossom, and, finally, watch 
from the river terrace the scarlet glory of the 
sinking sun, most splendid of nature’s splendid 


pageants, most glorious of God’s many glorious 
gifts, transfiguring in a blaze of rose-colored fire 
the gray-silhouetted outline of the distant Djebel- 
Metlili, and touching with magical rays the gold- 
en waves of the Sahara and the island oases of 
Lalia and Filiash. 

This same sunset hour is one of the daily 
charms of life in the desert, and the northern 
traveler must stand spellbound before such a 
riot of southern coloring. 





A Mexican Village...... Hon. Miss Pauncefote....... Harper's Bazar 


On the western slope of mountainous Mexico 
is a beautiful lake resembling in size and sur- 
roundings the Lake of Geneva. It is called the 
Lake of Chapala, and as it is out of the beaten 
track, many visitors who feel that they have seen 
Mexico quite thoroughly fail to see that inter- 
esting place. 

To reach charming Chapala one must either 
iake a steamer from the end of the lake, or 
leave the train at the station called Atiquiza, 
thirteen miles across the mountains. Then comes 
a drive over a road so full of bowldérs and holes, 
hills and valleys, that the wonder is one has a 
bone unbroken in one’s body at the end of the 
journey. A diligence awaits you such as is only 
seen in museums nowadays. Such a very odd old 
thing it is, immensely heavy, with gigantic 
wheels, and a body as big as a house, with leather 
straps inside to hold on to. It is drawn by eight 
mules. It goes back and forth daily to Atiquiza 
station to fetch the mail, passengers, and parcels. 
The driver, a young “peon,” receives the vast 
wages of fifty cents per diem for driving his very 
refractory mules, who frequently kick and plunge 
and are not in any way broken. Most primitive 
are his methods. Those he cannot reach with 
his whip he corrects with a well-directed stone 
from a heap lying at his feet. There is also a 
conductor on this great conveyance. He spends 
his time in jumping on and off the diligence and 
in killing little birds with well-aimed stones when 
not engaged in mending the harness or punching 
a slow mule—little cares which frequently inter- 
fere with his amusements. That thirteen-mile 
drive is an experience—over such lovely country, 
with sudden views of the lake on turning a corner 
or arriving at the top of a tremendously steep 
climb. The wonder is how the mules ever get 
the old machine up the mountains. During the 
rainy season it is a marvel how it ever goes at all 
through the mud and over the swollen streams. 

Chapala is surrounded by mountains, which in 
that. lovely atmosphere, so high and rarefied, take 
every shade of violet and pink and blue. The 
coloring is magnificent, and the sunset and star- 
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light nights are things to dream of. The South- 
ern Cross is seen, and every star seems brighter 
and bigger and nearer, and the sky more filled 
with gems than one ever imagined. 

As in every Mexican city, the market square 
or plaza is the great place of “rendezvous,” and 
on Sunday mornings and féte-days a little fair is 
held, when every one, well dressed in cleanest 
white or blue, is to be found there buying or 
selling, chattering, gossiping, and flirting. Such 
are the charmingly merry, picturesque scenes, 
for in Mexico all is color, brilliant and variegated. 
The Chapala “plaza” is surrounded by shady 
orange-trees, with a charming peep of the lake 
down past the lovely white church. 

The life of the hacienda is one of the char- 
acteristics down there; as it used to be in old 
plantation days, everything is grown or made 
on the farm. There is a fine specimen of one 
not far from Chapala belonging to a rich Mexi- 
can. The house rambles round three court-yards 
or patios, and the stairway is on the first inner 
court, outside the house. All the rooms are on 
different levels, with a step or two from one to 
another. Long galleries run round each patio. 

Close to the house, almost in the garden, is 
a lovely old church 128 years old. It is small 
and picturesque. Great pink oleanders like large 
bouquets on the low gray adobe wall make a bit 
of color for an artist. On this hacienda they 
have a mill run by machinery, so that the flour 
leaves in the sacks and is taken down to the 
cars by a light train drawn by mules. The pro- 
prietor, a very enterprising man, has many new 
inventions in running order. He has planted an 
orange-grove and made a garden round it; alleys 
divide the fields of oranges, and along the edges 
are rose-bushes, geraniums, and creepers, such 
as bougainvillea and plumbago. Finally it will 
all grow into a fascinating and unique garden 
combining use, fragrance, and beauty. In that 
land where vegetation is so luxuriant one has 
but to put things in the earth, and, behold! they 
grow like magic. 


Quaint Edisto IS1ANd......cccccecseeseececeneeees New York Tribune 

Perhaps it is because agriculture, being an 
elemental pursuit, confers something of its at- 
tributes on the people who follow it, that a com- 
munity which for generations has devoted itself 
to husbandry should have an aspect serenely 
steadfast, as above the mutations of fortune. On 
Edisto Island, off the Carolina coast, is such a 
community of planters, probably the most purely 
American—in the sense of lineage—of any body 
of people in the country to-day. Circumstances 
as much as inclination have kept them free from 


foreign contact from the time of the first settle- 

nent down to the present. This community, 
which is without a village centre, court-house or 
town council, has held together not through lack 
of ability to get away, but through attachment 
to the island and love for agriculture. The fa- 
mous long staple cotton, valuable both to silk 
and cotton goods manufacturers, grows here, 
and several notable homes have been restored 
to a standard very like the ideal plantation of 
song and story. 

Formerly to describe a man as an Edisto 
planter was equivalent to pronouncing him a 
nabob. And even now those who have inher- 
ited knowledge of the soil, its needs and how to 
manage the negro labor, get excellent returns 
for that knowledge. Changes have come to most 
of the islands lying off the coast from Charles- 
ton to Port Royal. Cyclones have devastated 
some, and the white residents have abandoned 
others, the lands being cut up and parceled out 
to the descendants of former slaves. But Edisto 
has not changed. It is larger and more suitable 
for the planter’s use and more exempt from 
storms than its sister islands. And the place 
exerts some spell that attaches its people to it. 

Besides its sea beach and ocean views, the 
island has many creeks and inlets threading it 
that afford waterways between neighbors’ houses. 
Rowing and sailing are popular diversions with 
the young people. Each plantation has its own 
wharf and its private freight boat for getting 
cargo to and from Charleston. Passengers for 
Edisto now take the train to the nearest point 
on the mainland, then transfer to a little steamer 
that conveys the mail to a dozen island stations. 
No tourists ever visit the place unless through 
personal introduction to residents, for no accom- 
modation can be had except through courtesy. 
There is neither hotel nor boarding house in the 
region. 

Rowboats were the customary means of transit 
for the planter up to 1860. These were indepen- 
dent of the wind, and manned by trained oars- 
men accustomed to make certain distances in 
a given time.- These planters’ boats cost from 
$300 to $1,000, were made of cypress, and fitted 
up comfortably. The crew of eight or ten ne- 
groes were under command of a chief, who rowed 
stroke. The oarsmen, always men chosen for 
strength and endurance, had fine voices, and 
sang to lighten the work. They had one song 
for starting out, another for coming into port, 
and others for steady stroke. Snatches of these 
familiar songs heard about the island now re- 
mind one of happy boating parties and set rem- 
iniscences going. “Row ’Em Easy Round the 
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Turning,” “Roll, Jordan, Roll!” and “My Lord’s 
Ridin’ All the Time” are melodies which a trav- 
eler has likened to the boatmen’s songs he heard 
on the Nile. 

Edisto has never been reported upon. Occa- 
sional visitors have felt its charm and gone 
away thinking that the world ought to hear of 
it. But the feeling never took voice. Residents 
and housekeepers have also shown this impulse 
by jotting down bits of family history and 
snatches of verse in private diaries. For every 
home place has been occupied by the same fam- 
ily of leisurely people for successive generations, 
and many were people of thoughtful or romantic 
bent, full of patriotism and tender feeling for 
old Edisto and her customs. One brick dwelling 
with the founder’s crest in metal over the door- 
way is notable for having entertained Lafay- 
ette. The place is owned by a lawyer now, who 
comes to it twice a year with his friends for 
sport. The house stands with its back to the 
boatway and facing an avenue of live oaks. 
It was through such a carpeted archway that 
the Frenchman was led from the boat landing. 
There were dancing, feasting and much music 
from plantation fiddlers and singers. Atter vis- 
its to a score of homes as hospitable as this, and 
having had hunting and canoeing to his heart’s 
ccntent, Lafayette went away with so lively a 
sense of the quality of the people and their en- 
joyable surroundings that later his French friends 
made pilgrimages there, and a nobleman worth 
the name wedded the daughter of the household 
which the Marquis visited. 





Seville..... semeeabectl Arthur SYMONS, .....cecceeveseees Harper's 


Seville, more than any city I have ever seen, 
is the city of pleasure. It is not languid with 
pleasure, like Venice, nor flushed with hurrying 
after pleasure, like Buda-Pesth; but it has the 
constant brightness, blitheness, and animation of 
a city in which pleasure is the chief- end of 
existence, and an end easily attained, by simple 
means within every one’s reach. It has sun- 
shine, flowers, an expressive river, orange groves, 
palm trees, broad walks leading straight into 
the country, beautiful ancient buildings in its 
midst, shining white houses, patios and flat roofs 
and vast windows—everything that calls one into 
the open air, and brings light and air to one, and 
thus gives men the main part of their chances 
of natural felicity. And it has the theatres, cafés, 
shops, of a real city; it is not provincial, as 
Valencia is; it is thoroughly concentrated, and 
yet filled to the brim; it has completely mastered 
its own resources. 

Life is everywhere; there are no melancholy 
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geps, vacant spaces, in which a ruinous old age 
has its own way desolately, as in most really 
picturesque cities; as in Venice, for instance, 
which it resembles at so many points. It has 
rcom for itself, and it is not too large for itself. 
And in living gayly, and in the present, it is 
carrying on a tradition: it is the city of Don 
Juan, the city of Figaro. 

Rome without its villas would not be Rome; 


‘ and Seville, which is so vividly a town, and with 


so many of a town’s good qualities, has the most 
felicitous parks, gardens, and promenades (ex- 
cepting those of Rome) that I have ever found 
in a city. Gardens follow the river-side, park 
after park, and every afternoon Seville walks 
and drives and sits along that broad road leading 
so straight into the-open country, really a Paseo 
de las Delicias, a road of trees and sunlight. 
Turn to the right or to the left, and you are 
in a quiet shadow, in a lane of orange trees or 
an alley of acacias. There are palms and there 
is water, and there are little quaint seats every- 
where; paths wind in and out; roses are grow- 
ing in midwinter; they are picking the oranges 
as they ripen from green to gold, and carrying 
them in the panniers of donkeys, and pouring 
them in bright showers on the ground, and doing 
them up in stout boxes. 

Great merchant vessels lie against the river- 
side, unloading their cargoes; and across the 
park, on the other side of a wall, drums are 
beating, bugles blowing, and the green meadow- 
grass is blue and red with soldiers. In the park, 
girls pass wrapped in their shawls, with roses 
in their hair, grave and laughing; an old gar- 
dener, in his worn coat with red facings, passes 
slowly, leaning on his, stick. You can sit here 
ior hours, in a warm quiet, and with a few dry 
leaves drifting about -your feet to remind you 
that it is winter. 

Seville is not a winter city, and during those 
months it seems to wait, remembering and ex- 
rectant, in an acquiescence in which only a short 
and not uneasy sleep divides summer from spring. 
To the northern stranger its days of sunshine 
and blue sky seem to make winter hardly more 
than a name. Sun and air, on these perfect 
winter afternoons, have that rare quality which 
produces what I should like to call a kind of 
active languor. The sharpening of a breath, and 
it would become chill; the deepening of the sun- 
shine, and it would become oppressive. 

Much of what is most characteristic in the 
nen of Seville may be studied in the cafés, which 
are filled every evening with crowds of unoc- 
cupied persons, who in any other country would 
be literally of the working-class, but who here 
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seem to have endless leisure. They are rough- 
looking, obviously poor; they talk, drink coffee, 
buy newspapers and lottery tickets, and they are 
all smoking. The typical Andalusian, as one sees 
him here, is a type quite new to me, and a type 
singularly individual. He is clean-shaved, he 
wears a felt hat with a broad flat brim, generally 
drab or light gray, clothes often of the same 
color, and generally a very short coat, ending 
where a waistcoat ends, and very tight trousers ; 
over all is a voluminous black coat, lined at the 
edges with crimson velvet. He is generally of 
medium height, and he has very distinct features, 
somewhat large, especially the nose; a face in 
which every line has emphasis; a straight, thin, 
narrow face, a face without curves. The general 
expression is one of inflexibility, the eyes fixed, 
the mouth tight; and this fixity of expression is 
accentuated by the arrangement of the hair, cut 
very short, and shaved around the temples, so 
as to make a sharp line above the ears, and a 
point in the middle of the forehead. The com- 
plexion is dull olive, and in old age it becomes 
a formidable mass of wrinkles; by which, in- 
deed, many of these old men, with their clean- 
shaved cheeks, bright eyes, and short jackets, are 
alone to be distinguished from their sons or 
grandsons. There is much calm strength in the 
Andalusian face, a dignity which is half defiant, 
and which leaves room for humor. But always 
there is the same earnestness in whatever mood, 
the same self-absorption; and, talkative as these 
people are, they can sit side by side, silent, as 
if in brooding meditation, with more naturalness 
than the people of any other race. 

The women of Seville are not often beautiful, 
but one of the most beautiful women I have ever 
seen was a woman of Seville whom I watched 
for an hour in the Café Americano. She had 
all that was typical of the Spaniard, and more; 
expression, the equivalent of a soul; eyes which 
were not merely fine, but variable as opals, with 
twenty several delights in a minute. She was 
small, very white, with just that delicate hint of 
modeling in the cheeks which goes so well with 
pallor; she had two yellow roses in her black 
hair, at the side of the topmost coil, and a yellow 
shawl about her throat. One wished she might 
always be happy. 

Seville is not a religious city, as Valencia is; 
but it has woven the ceremonies of religion into 
its life, into its amusements, with a minuteness 
of adaptation certainly unparalleled. Nowhere as 
in Spain does one so realize the sacred drama of 
the mass. 

On the day of the feast of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, the 8th of December, I attended mass in 
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the Cathedral. The gold and silver plate had been 
laid out by the side of the altar, crimson drap- 
ings covered the walls; the priests wore their 
“terno celeste,” blue and gold vestments; the 
Seises, who were to dance later on, were there 
in their blue and white costume of the time 
of Philip III.; the acolytes wore gilt mitres, and 
carried silver-topped staves and blue canopies. 
There was a procession through the church, the 
Archbishop and the Alcalde walking in state, 
to the sound of sad voices and hautboys, and 
amidst clouds of rolling white incense, and ber 
tween rows of women dressed in black, with black 
mantillas over their heads. The mass itself, 
with its elaborate ritual, was sung to the very 
Spanish music of Eslava; and the Dean’s sermon, 
with its flowery eloquence—flowers out of the 
Apocalypse and out of the fields of “la Tierra 
de Maria Santisima,” was not less typically Span- 
ish. At five o’clock I returned to the Cathedral 
to see the dance of the Seises. There was but 
little light except about the altar, which blazed 
with candles. Suddenly a curtain was drawn 
aside, and the sixteen boys, in their blue and 
white costume, holding plumed hats in their 
hands, came forward and knelt before the altar. 
The priests, who had been chanting, came up 
from the choir; the boys rose, and formed in two 
eights, facing each other in front of the altar, 
and the priests knelt in a semicircle around them. 
Then an unseen orchestra began to play, and the 
boys put on their hats, and began to sign the 
“coplas” in honor of the Virgin: 

O mi, O mi amada 

Inmaculada! 

as they sang, to a dance measure. After they 
had sung the “coplas” they began to dance, still 
singing. It was a kind of solemn minuet, the 
feet never taken from the ground, a minuet of 
delicate stepping and intricate movement, in 
which a central square would form, divide, a 
whole line passing through the opposite line, 
the outer ends then repeating one another’s move- 
ments while the others formed and divided again 
in the middle. The first movement was very 
slow, the second faster, ending with a pirouette; 
then came two movements without singing, but 
with the accompaniment of castanets, the first 
movement again very slow, the second a. quick 
rattle of the castanets, like the rolling of kettle- 
drums, but done without raising the hands above 
the level of the elbows. Then the whole thing 
was repeated from the beginning, the boys flour- 
ished off their hats, dropped on their knees before 
the altar, and went quickly out. A verse or two 
was chanted, the Archbishop gave his benedic- 
tion, and the ceremony was over. 
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Hong-Kong...... Frank @. Carpenter...... Washington Evening Star 
This rocky little island is so small that you can 
walk around it in a day. It is only eleven miles 
long and on the average about three miles wide. 
When John Bull got it it was so barren that 
weeds would not grow upon it. It was infested 
by pirates, and its only inhabitants were a few 
fishermen, who lived in huts on the shores. The 
Chinese laughed as they gave it away. This 
was less than sixty years ago. Now Hong-Kong 
is one of the chief ports of the world. The 
British empire has only three which surpass it. 
* Eight millicn tons of shipping enter its harbor 
every year, and its annual trade amounts to two 
hundred and fifty million gold dollars. Fifty 
thousand Chinese vessels visit it every twelve 
months, and it has great steamers connecting it 
with North America, Australia and Europe and 
all parts of the Pacific and Indian oceans. You 
may count fifty ocean steamers at anchor at one 
time in its harbor, and it is perhaps the busiest 
port of the world. 

The world knows this port as Hong-Kong, and 
you frequently see mention of the city of Hong- 
Kong. There is no such thing. Hong-Kong is 
merely the name of the island and colony; the 
name of the city and port is Victoria. It was 
so named when the land was taken over by the 
English in 1843 in honor of Queen Victoria, who 
granted the charter. Victoria is a beautiful city 
and a curious one. If you will imagine moun- 
tains 1,800 feet high rising up at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees from a hill-locked 
harbor, you will have an idea of its site. The 
city runs around the shore, and rises in terraces 
up the sides of the mountains to a distance of 
400 feet. Thus far it is solidly built. Beyond 
are scattered residences of the well-to-do English 
clear to the top of the peak. Running up through 
the houses and extending to the great hotel on 
the peak you see two black iron tracks. These 
belong to the Peak tramway, which carries pas- 
sengers up and down every few moments during 
the day. 

The business end of Victoria is at the foot of 
the hills. Much of it is on land reclaimed from 
the sea. Great stone docks wall out the water, 
and the mountain has been cut down to fill in 
and form a foundation for magnificent buildings. 
The central part of the city would do credit to 
London or New York. There is not a finer bank 
building in the world, I venture, than that of the 
Hong-Kong and Shanghai bank. The Hong- 
Kong Club cost $350,000 and the Hong-Kong 
Hotel would be a big hotel anywhere. Back of 
these buildings are many fine residences. They 
rise out of the trees along streets which are so 
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shaded that you can climb the hills and keep out 
of the rays of the sun. 

The population of Hong-Kong is about 250,000, 
of whom less than 5,000 are whites, the remainder 
being Chinese. There are 3,269 Europeans and 
Americans, not counting the Portuguese, 2,263 
Portuguese, 1,348 East Indians and 272 Euras- 
ians. There are 2,374 British, 223 Americans, 
366 Germans, 118 French, 105 Spanish and 163 
Jews. The Chinese quarter is down near the 
water, although a great part of it surrounds the 
English business sections, and you find Chinese 
merchants and factories everywhere. Just be- 
yond the post office is one of the most densely 
populated parts of the world. There are 150,000 
people living and doing business there on an area 
smaller than a 160-acre farm. There are more 
than a thousand to the acre or 250 to a village 
lot. They are Chinese, and as busy Chinese as 


‘you will find anywhere in Asia. They do every- 


thing under the sun. Some of them have large 
stores. Some have rice factories. Some are 
silversmiths, others are bankers, and there are 
laborers of every sort, both women and men. 

I am surprised at the work done by women. 
Human meat is the cheapest meat in Hong-Kong 
and human muscle the cheapest muscle. This 
town has been made out of the muscle of the 
Chinese. They are the pack animals, the beasts 
of burden, the drays of the city. 

The foreigners live well in this part of the 
world. Many of them make a deal of money 
and all spend a great deal. Victoria is a-town 
of clubs. There is a cricket club, a foot ball club, 
a polo club, a golf club, a hockey club, a rifle 
club and a yachting club. The Portuguese have 
their association, the Germans have a club and 
the English have clubs of every kind. Even the 
ladies have clubs. They have their tennis courts 
and pavilions, in which they periodically go to 
carve up their neighbors. Hong-Kong has its 
annual races, its regattas, its athletic exhibi- 
tions and its swimming matches. It has an 
amateur dramatic club, which gives regular per- 
formances in the city hall, and it has two large 
Chinese theatres. 

It has big hotels, one of which has 150 rooms. 
It has gas and electric lights. It has good water- 
works. It has churches, colleges and schools. It 
has three daily newspapers published in English 
and four daily papers published in Chinese. It 
gets its cables daily from all parts of the world, 
and it is on the whole as live and as up-to-date 
a colony as can be found on the Lightning Ex- 
press of Modern Progress, which is pushing its 
way through the dead civilization of the far 
east. 
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Newspaper Verse: Selections Grave and Gay 


Te 


To a Fountain Pen,.......++ Seececocceee ceccee Westminster Gazette 


Bottomless fountain of exquisite woe, 
Why do I struggle to clean and to fill, 

Seeking to regulate ebbing and flow? 
Deep are your waters and horribly still. 


Flatterer, why do you always begin 

To mark with precision the words of my brain 
Only to waver, and, watery, thin, 

Return to your primitive blankness again. 


Graved on my soul is the story of dread— 
Once in the night did I wake with a sonnet 
Hot i’ the mouth, and I sprang from my bed, 
Seized you, got paper, and scribbled upon it. 


Cold was the air, and my body was frozen, 
Couldn’t find matches—poetical passion 

Brooked no delay—in deliciously chosen 
Periods scribbled I after a fashion. 


4 
Crept back to bed with a sigh of relief, 

Knowing the world would be stirred to its soul, 
Reading a sonnet surpassing belief, 

Which from a salad lobster I stole. 


Ah, in the morning, perfidious jade! 
What did I find of my beautiful sonnet? 

A cold in the head was the price that I paid 
For a sheet with illegible scratchings upon it! 


Monster that spits when I ask you to write, 
Here do I end your contemptible folly, 
Thus do I banish your mutinous spite— 
As a token of love I present you to Molly! 


To Dorothy...Arthur J. Stringer...New York Commercial Advertiser 


When you made wondrous tarts—of mud 
(Which Tweedle vowed delicious) 

And I with popguns sought the blood 
Of Red Men huge and vicious— 


That was, my dear, our Golden Age— 
Those days when we together 

Climbed through the orchard wall to wage 
Such wars—in lath and feather! 


I love to sit and ponder o’er 
The wounds of poor old Tweedle, 
Who shed her sawdust brave before 
Her:nurse could find a needle. 


We stormed and took each orchard tree, 
(True, long the foe resisted), 

Then gave each captive, for his tea, 
Mud pies—as you insisted. 


But now, they say, your trousseau’s made, 
And you, poor child, will shortly 

Be married to a person staid, 
And rich, though somewhat portly. 


Ah! Youth and Tweedle, Pies and You, 
Are gone—gone past recover! 

But, dear, I’m still your old aad true 
And one unchanging lover. 


The Man Beneath the Bed,.......cccccccecsccceeeees Boston Courier 


What cosmic whim has fathered him 
Or made his tribe exist, 

Cannot be told by Solon old 
Or learned ethnologist; 

He seems a dream, yet myriads deer 
Him to life’s vigor bred, 

And by the score are looking for 
The man beneath the bed. 


Inquiring mind of womankind 
Industrious search doth wage 

Night after night to bring to light 
This rumored personage, 

And though with will they’re hunting still, 
Their efforts have but led 

To hope uncrowned; they’ve never found 
The man beneath the bed. 


This is a time when acts sublime 
Are due to sex of Eve, 

And who shall say, in coming day 
What deed they may achieve? 

Will one of her, to Christopher 
Columbus’ genius wed, 

Win meed of zeal, and yet reveal 
The man beneath the bed? 


‘ 
PRR ic intidscnstsasscsoutaciia eseeees- St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


When is it that I lose my eyes 
And sadly, madly hate to rise? 
Monday. 


And when is it I’d rather shirk 
Than buckle down and get to work? 
Tuesday. 


When is it that at Labor’s claims 
I hurl the most emphatic names? 
Wednesday. 


When is it, when the toilers creep, 
I long to lie abed and sleep? 
Thursday. 


When it is that it gives me pain 
To think of burning up my brain? 
Friday. 


When is the day I say: “No doubt, 
I'll simply have to scramble out?” 
Saturday. 


And when’s the day, of all the best, 
I vow to stay at home and rest? 
Sunday. 


When is it, by stern Custom hit, 
That I must needs git up and git? 
Monday. 
Tuesday. 
' Wednesday. 
Thursday. 
Friday. 
Saturday. 
Sunday, . , 
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As to Queer Names......cccceseesees JOSH WINK... cceseeeceeeceee Baltimore American 


The man from Punxsutawney and the man from Kokomo 

Discussed the Chinese troubles, and the first said, “Don’t you know, 
I think these Chinese names are queer enough to stop a clock.” 
“That’s right,” replied another man from fair Caucomgomoc. 


The man from Kokomo observed, “By ginger; that’s a fac’. 

That’s what my brother says—he lives down here in Hackensack.” 
And still another stranger said the man’s comment was true; 

And added with a smile of pride, “My home’s in Kal’mazoo.” 


Another man took up the strain, “Now, down Skowhegan way 
And up at Ypsilanti we speak it every day. 

The names are all uncivilized and heathen*in their ring. 

That’s what I told my uncle yesterday in Ishpeming.” 


“Hohokus is my native town,” another stranger said; 

“And I think all these Chinese names the worst I ever read. 
“Quite true,” agreed a quiet man, “they’re certainly uncanny, 
That’s what my neighbors all assert in Tail Holt, Indianny.” 


The Children of the Streets..... Joseph Dana Miller....Boston Pilot 


Oh, little elfin faces, 
Oh, wise eyed little faces, 
The wizened, aged taces of little tots one meets, 
When laggard footsteps dally 
In fetid lane and alley, 
The strange and stunted figures—the children of 
the streets. 


The breath that’s blowing over 
The scented field of clover, 
The dewy sward of meadow, the smell of new 
mown hay, 
he song of each new comer 
That fills the choir of summer, 
They never know, whose lives are spent within 
these walls of gray. 


Gray walls and brick unending, 
Dark, narrow stairs descending, 
And halls where stifled murmurs and angry oaths 
are heard; 
On these, within our city, 
Oh, Father, send Thy pity— 
They never knew a greening thing, nor song of 
singing bird. 


Oh, little elfin faces, . 
Where are the childhood graces? 
God sent them in His image, and lo! the shapes 
one meets! 
Yet narrow bounds divide us, 
Our world and this beside us, 
The nether world that holds them—these children 
of the streets! 


The Poems | Never Write...........++ 8. W. Gillian, .....0.c000s Puck 


There’s the limpid lay of the lilting bird, 
And the sunshine on the dew; 

There’s the swish of spray from the dreamship’s 

prow 

As it scurries the white waves through; 

There’s the tinkling dream of the whispering stream 
Through the mystic hours of night— 

There’s the oring's first step on the southern slope 
In the poems I never write. 


There’s the tender thrilling of love’s first kiss 
On the lips of a trusting maid; 

There’s a baby’s laugh, there’s a mother’s love, 
There’s a tryst ’neath the summer’s shade; 

There’s the sweet perfume of the orange bloom 
When the bride goes pink and white; 

There are sunsets fair with their gorgeous hues— 
In the poems I never write. 


There is gold—much gold, and silver, too, 
And limitless bank accounts; 

There are food and clothes and a summer home 
*Way up in the Catskill] mounts; 

There is deathless fame and an honored name 
Inscribed at a lofty height 

In the poems I never (Oh! tell the truth!)— 
In the poems I cannot write! 


The Sea-Puss.....ccccsccesees Carolyn Wells.,.... 2.00005 cocces dudge 


In ocean waters the sea-puss is found, 
Cat-like, forever chasing round and round. 
She has no claws, but crouching sly and low 
She stealthily puts out her undertow. 

And when an old sea-dog comes in her way 
I’ll warrant you there is the deuce to pay! 


Making a Man...... Nixon Waterman....Christian Endeavor World 


Hurry the baby as fast as you can; 

Hurry him, worry him, make him a man; 

Off with his baby clothes, get him in pants; 

Feed him on brain foods and make him advance; 
Hustle him, soon as he’s able to walk, 

Into a grammar school; cram him with talk. 


Fill his poor head full of figures and faets, 
Keep on a-jamming them in till it cracks; 
Once boys grew up at a rational rate, 

Now we develop a man while you wait; 

Rush him through college, compel him to grab 
Of every known subject a dip and a dab. 


Get him in business and after the cash, 

All by the time he can grow a mustache. 

Let him forget he was ever a boy, 

Make gold his god and its jingle his joy; 
Keep him a-hustling and clear out of breath, 
Until he wins—nervous prostration and death. 
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The Romance of Antiquity: Archzeology 


Letters Eighteen Hundred Years Old........+..0+. Lendon Standard 


During the last century the science of Ori- 
ental archeology has taught us many things, 
but none, perhaps, more important than to re- 
gard nothing as rubbish or waste. Broken 
potsherds have restored important chapters in 
old world history and proved the connection be- 
tween the isles of the Aegean and the Nile Valley 
some six thousand years ago. Small scraps of 
slate have shown us the artistic efforts of the 
ancient Chaldeans at an equally remote period; 
but still more valuable matter has been extracted 
from the waste paper heaps of ancient Egypt, 
and especially of the fertile province of the 
Fayoum. Papyrus hunting in the Fayoum is 
almost the latest development of Egyptian re- 
search, but already, under the auspices of the 
Greco-Roman branch of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, it has yielded great results. It is a work 
which possesses none of the fascination of the 
other branches of Fgyptology It has little of 
the excitement of the exploration of buried tem- 
ples or tombs; and the objects obtained are, to all 
appearance, absolute rubbish. Yet in recent years 
the refuse of Oxyrhynchus and the Fayoum towns 
has given us such precious fragments as the 
Logia or “Sayings of Jesus,” a poem of Sappho, 
a play of Menander, and now a letter of Hadrian, 
as well as several fragments of the New Testa- 
ment, and the important papyrus fragment in the 
collection of Lord Amherst of Hackney, which 
contains the LXX version of Genesis i, 1-5, fol- 
lowed by the version of Aquila, written about the 
age of Constantine, which may claim to be the 
oldest authority for this portion of Scripture. In 
the volume which Messrs. Hunt and Grenfell now 
publish, containing the Fayoum papyri, there are 
many interesting finds among the waste papers 
of the first four centuries of our era. 

The letter of Hadrian is a remarkably inter- 
esting document, although its manifest use as 
a school exercise precludes us from attaching 
too much importance to it. In the text the Em- 
peror refers to his approaching end and declares 
his intention of meeting it with fortitude and 
resignation based on a comparison of the length 
of his own life with that of his parents. He 
says: “My father died at the age of forty a pri- 
vate person, so that I have lived more than half 
as long again as my father,” a statement which 
is quite in agreement with what we know of the 
life of Aelius Hadrianus Afer, who died when 
Hadrian was ten years old. There is also a 





pathetic reference to “one who is attending and 
comforting’ the Emperor, who-can be none other 
than Antoninus. The great antiquity of the 
papyrus shows that it was written probably with- 
in thirty, certainly within sixty, years of the Em- 
peror’s death. It may, therefore, be an authentic 
version of a letter of Hadrian. 

Among the miscellaneous papers which have 
been recovered are tax receipts, revenue returns, 
accounts of various kinds, as well as a large 
number of private letters. Of the latter the most 
interesting are the bundle of letters of a certain 
Lucius Bellenus Gamellus, who owned extensive 
estates in the neighborhood of Euhemeria, in the 
Fayoum. The letters were found in a room in a 
house at Kasr-el-Banat, the ancient Euhemeria, 
probably that of Epagathus, to whom most of 
them are addressed, and the correspondence cov- 
ers a period of sixteen years (A. D. 94-110). The 
life of this ancient landowner is set before us 
with very full details in these letters. From a 
contract dated in A. D. 99 we know that Gamellus 
was a soldier discharged from the Legion, and at 
that time aged sixty-seven, so that from this cor- 
respondence it appears that he reached the age 
of seventy-seven. He had two sons, Sabinus and 
Harpocration, and a daughter, of whom he was 
very fond, named Gamella. His letters reflect his 
age, for the handwriting is very shaky and feeble, 
and in some cases he employs a scribe. Most of 
the letters relate to the management of his es- 
tates, the olive groves and the farms. As a 
specimen we may quote the following: “I blame 
you greatly for the loss of two pigs, owing to 
the fatigue of the journey, when you had in the 
village ten animals fit for work. Heraclidas, the 
donkey driver, shifted the blame from himself, 
saying that you told him to drive the pigs on 
foot.” The meaning is that, as there were plenty 
of animals, the pigs should have been sent in a 
cart, of which there were several. 

If there was a severe side to the character of 
this old veteran, there was also a jovial one. 
He never neglects the public festivals, or domes- 
tic anniversaries. Thus we read, “Buy some pres- 
ents for the festival of Isis, for those we are 
accustomed to send them to, especially the 
strategi.” In another, “Send ten cocks from the 
market for the Saturnalia, and for Gamella’s 
birthday some delicacies and white bread.” Very 
kindly is the request, “Send twelve drachmas’ 
worth of fish for the little one’s four-hundredth 
day festival.” This, no doubt, was his grandson, 
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the child of Gamella. Such is the story told by 
this bundle of old letters, left behind in a deserted 
house in the early part of the second century. 





Fie DONE Manne e .00bc ccsccecsbovesccessescsceses London Sphere 

The Egyptian Gallery at the British Museum 
has jst come into possession of the mummy 
which may well be the oldest known body of 
any human being. The facts concerning it are 
briefly summed up in the following inscription re- 
produced from the case containing the mummy: 

“Body of a man who was buried in a shallow 
oval grave hollowed out of sandstone on the 
west bank of the Nile in Upper Egypt. Before 
burial the body was treated with a preparation 
of bitumen and was arranged in the posture in 
which it now lies,,on its left side, with the hands 
before the face and the knees drawn up nearly 
on a level with the chin. The grave (which has 
been roughly imitated by the model here ex- 
hibited) was covered with slabs of unworked 
stone, and in it beside the body were disposed 
flint knives and a number of vases partly filled 
with the remains and dust of funeral offerings. 
The man probably belonged to a fair skinned, 
light haired race, which may be regarded as one 
of the aboriginal stocks of Egypt, whose settle- 
ments are usually found on the west bank of the 
Nile. The style of the flint implements found 
in the grave indicates that the man lived in the 
later neolithic period of Egypt, that is, in re- 
mote ages long before the rule of Menes, the 
first historical King of Egypt.” 

The grave was first seen by a wandering Arab. 
He reported his discovery to a British official, 
who immediately sent a couple of Egyptian sol- 
diers to guard it day and night until it could 
be examined. The body is not a mummy of 
the ordinary historic Egyptian period such as 
that of Rameses II., the father of the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus. It was never bound up in linen or 
cased in any painted coffin, but was merely coated 
with a preparation of bitumen, the Arabic word 
for which is mumia; hence our word mummy. 
To reach the period when this man hunted along 
the banks of the Nile it is necessary to travel 
backward in time through the modern period 
since Elizabeth, through Medieval Europe, 
through the whole history of Rome and Greece, 
past the time of the earliest mummied king the 
museum possesses, past even Menes, the earliest 
king to which Egyptian records make reference, 
who, according to Mariette, ruled about 5004 
B. C. Then we are among two prehistoric races, 
one the conquerors and the other the conquered, 
out of which sprang the Egyptian race of the 
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earliest dynasties. It is with these remote stocks 
that this man is connected. Considering the con- 
ditions in which he was found it is evident that 
he was associated with a late period of the new 
Stone Age of Egypt. He was buried in a charac- 
teristically neolithic grave (the graves of this 
period are covered with rude slabs of stone), 
and had neolithic pots and flint implements beside 
him. They are like other neolithic pots and 
chipped flint weapons and knives found in other 
parts of the world. The fine, thin flint knives 
were perhaps placed in the grave as part of-a 
funeral ritual. They should be compared with 
the Egyptian flints in the prehistoric section of 
the musuem; they are almost identical with those 
found in the grave. There is, of course, no in- 
scription of any kind on the pots, knives or grave, 
all having been made long before the invention 
of a written language. It is curious to note that 
certain ancient Egyptian documents mention 
traditions of a race called the Trenennu, who 
had red hair and blue eyes. This man has dis- 
tinctly auburn hair. 


An American Mummy.........ccccececeeseces New York Evening Post 


While well-preserved mummies have occasion- 
ally been taken from among the ruins of the 
cliff-dwellings in the mountainous cafions in the 
region of Flagstaff and Williams, in northern 
Arizona, as well as in the cliff homes in northern 
New Mexico and southern Colorado, less than 
half-a-dozen mummies have been found during 
al] the extensive explorations of the Aztec ruins 
in the dry valleys of Arizona. These few mum- 
mies—poor specimens of the mummifying art— 
are highly treasured by scientists, because they 
give the anthropologist a glimmering idea of the 
strange people, who had the earliest civilization 
on the American continent. The best archzologi- 
cal explorers and students are yet all at sea con- 
cerning a knowledge of who the Aztecs or Toltecs 
were, how they looked and lived, and why they 
came to be so completely obliterated from the 
face of the earth. 

This ignorance is due largely to the fact that 
no satisfactory remains of the dead Aztecs have 
been found. This ancient people were crema- 
tionists, and they probably burned household 
effects with the dead, leaving almost nothing for 
the curious scientist of this age to patch into a 
theory. Frequently nowadays a digging party of 
explorers among the ruins of prehistoric com- 
munities in the valleys of Arizona come across 
quantities of burned bone-dust, carefully sealed 
in jars. The explorations of Professors Cushing 
and Williams, and the expeditions sent to the 
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southwest by the Smithsonian Institution, have 
revealed hundreds of miles of superb systems of 
irrigation tunnels, and subterranean channels that 
brought millions of gallons from pre-historic 
rivers to water fields, many hundreds of square 
miles in area. 
had more than 300,000 population each have been 
excavated in several localities, and there exist 
all over the arid valleys of the southwestern 
territories huge stone foundations and monuments 
that required the finest engineering and inventive 
skill to build, and an army of powerful workers 
to construct. 

The mummy, which two gold mine prospectors 
found in a lonely cafion along the Gila River, 
in the very heart of the country occupied by the 
ancient Aztecs or Toltecs, and which has been 
brought to Yuma, has naturally excited wide 
attention. So fine a mummy has probably 
never been found before in the valleys of Ariz- 
ona. It has already been photographed more 
than one hundred times. It will be sent as a 
gift to the Smithsonian Institution, the profes- 
sors there having telegraphed a solicitous re- 
quest for the valuable discovery and the many 
articles that were found buried with it. Dozens 
of persons in Arizona and southern California, 
who have made archeology and ethnology a spe- 
cial study for years, have come many miles to 
examine the newly found pre-historic remains, 
and each says that it is the most instructive from 
a scientific point of view of anything found in 
the territories in a decade. 

The hollow in the rocks was about seven feet 
deep and four feet high. It was evidently made 
purposely for the burial of the body found there, 
and no other mummy has ever been found within 
one hundred miles of this lonely sepulchre. At 
the rear of the little cave the miners found what 
appeared to be a chamber in the solid granite 
floor. The mouth of the chamber was sealed. 
When the cement-like substance was broken and 
the flat stone lifted it was seen that a human 
mummy was within. There was a smell of resin 
and balsam when the astonished miners began 
carefully to remove the body from where it had 
no doubt lain five hundred—perhaps seven hun- 
dred—years. 

The body was evidently that of a child, ap- 
parently the offspring of pre-historic royalty. The 
little body was wrapped in an unknown balsamic 
plant and then bound with bands of yucca and 
straw fibre. A resinous compound had been 
smeared on spots in the covering, where it seemed 
that air might penetrate. The miners, fearful 
that harm might come to their find, did not re- 
move any of the mummy coverings, and care- 


Ruins of cities that must have . 
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fully brought them and all that they found in the 
tomb across the country to Yuma. Here the 
wrappings were removed by skilful hands and 
amid eager watching by an assemblage of local 
scientists. When the coverings had been re- 
moved it was found that the body was that of 
a girl about five years old. There is no doubt 
that she was of a noble family, and that her 
costly and elaborate burial, instead of cremation, 
was made for some extraordinary reason. Wrap- 
pings that filled five bushel baskets were unwound 
from the remains. As the bands were removed 
Laked peanuts and mesquite beans rolled out. 
Both beans and peanuts were in as good a state of 
preservation as if they had been placed there a 
few months before. A_ child’s plaything—a 
curious bone affair three inches long and one 
inch wide, with holes through it and with pieces 
of animal hide dangling from it—was found 
placed between the arms of the body. The color 
of the dry, parched skin was similar to that of 
an Egyptian mummy. The little shriveled hands 
were clenched about bits of mesquite wood, and 
a thick mass of raven-black hair, much finer than 
that of any modern Indian, covered the head. 
The legs were drawn in the position of a child 
creeping, and the forearms were raised so that 
the hands were near the shoulders, with the palms 
toward the front, similar to all Peruvian mum- 
mies. The finger-nails were perfect and the 
teeth intact. The nose, ears, and eyes were gone, 
and the skin was broken on the right knee and 
one of the wrists, exposing bones, sinews and 
dried flesh. 


The Ruined Cities of Vucatan,....c.sccesesees Chicago Evening Post 

As his subject in the third of the winter course 
of free popular lectures at the Chicago Academy 
of Sciences, Professor Frank C. Baker, curator 
of the institution, chose The Ruined Cities of 
Uxmal and Labna, Yucatan. 

Although the Mayas, or ancient people of Mex- 
ico and Yucatan, had no knowledge of steel con- 
struction, their buildings never collapsed or twist- 
ed into corkscrews when attacked by fire. They 
were put up to stay, and they still stay, in many 
instances the wonder and admiration of the world. 
The Mayas were also sculptors, and some of their 
stone carvings are considered the finest examples 
of native American art. There were also his- 


torians and philosophers in the land of Mexitli, 
as the famous war god was called, whose title 
became the name of the country over which his 
baleful influence extended. These sages have 
left their imprint in the marvelous Maya Codices, 
whose discovery was in some respects analagous 




















to the finding of the famous Rosetta stone which 
unlocked the secrets of Egyptian tombs. 

The buildings of this interesting people, Mr. 
Baker said, were constructed of limestone, which 
forms the peninsula of Yucatan. Nature, doubt- 
less having observed that the people were lacking 
ir. steam drills and channel machines, helped them 
out to the extent of seaming and fissuring the 
rock, so that it could be taken out with only 
little labor. These blocks were worked into 
shape by tools fashioned from the flinty parts 
of the limestone or from hard material found in 
other portions of the country. It is not defi- 
itely known whether copper implements were 
employed. The wonder is how the huge blocks, 
often weighing five or six tons, were transported 
and raised to position in the walls. 

Most of the ruined buildings, Mr. Baker says, 
are supposed to have been used for religious 
purposes. It is probable that working drawings 
of intended structures were first prepared, as 
the construction is too complicated to have been 
effected without a preconceived design. After 
the architect had let his contract and approved 
the contractors’ bonds, everything went smoothly, 
for if any walking delegates or strikers mingled 
in the proceedings they were straightway pre- 
sented as a burnt offering to the gods; an example 
which might be followed with good results. Of 
the two types of buildings, one was erected on 
the summit of a truncated pyramid or a series 
of terraces. These pyramids were rectangular 
in form, sometimes 500 feet long and 100 feet 
high. The summit was approached by staircases 
or by terraces reached by steps, and the sides of 
the structures were faced with dressed stone, 
often elaborately carved or ornamented with stuc- 
co reliefs. Rough stones, mortar and earth 
formed the mass of the pyramid, which thus 
became sufficiently solid to sustain the weight 
of the temple. The other type of building con- 
sisted of four structures facing a square or court. 

In constructing the walls of the buildings a 
central part, or hearting, composed of stones im- 
bedded in earth and mortar, was first placed, and 
both sides of this afterward were faced with 
dressed stone. Two points of weakness appeal 
to the modern builder. As the facing was not 
tcngued into the central portion, it has for the 
most part fallen away, and another feature that 
caused instability was the fact that in laying 
blocks of stone the joints never were broken. As 
a rule, continued the lecturer, the inner facing 
was plain, but true, while the outer portions were 
mostly ornamented with raised figures and sym- 
bols. The walls are from three to nine feet in 
thickness, seldom perforated by any openings 
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except doorways. The greatest thickness was 
where the arches sprang from the sides. Two- 
thirds, or more, of the upper half of the structure 
was solid masonry. It has been estimated that in 
the case of the “governor’s palace” the solid 
mass was to the chamber space as 40 to 1, which 
goes to show that there was no combine among 
the cut-stone men in those days. 

Most of the temples had from one to four 
rooms. The outer doorway was divided by stone 
columns, while the interiors were plain. The 
buildings were generally one room wide, and the 
width of the rooms was restricted to the capability 
of making an arch—as all chambers were arched. 
This arch is characteristic and is of two types. 
Either it was made by overlapping stones placed 
horizontally and finishing with two stones placed 
vertically, forming an inverted V, or the same 
construction was finished by spanning with a flat 
sione. The space spanned by the arch was usually 
about twelve feet, but occasionally reached a 
width of eighteen feet. The inclination of the 
arch varied from fifty-five to eight degrees. The 
most remarkable feature of the buildings, said 
Mr. Baker, is the wonderful amount of carving 
that was accomplished with the rude tools availa- 
ble. The front of the “governor’s palace” is made 
up of many thousand separate stones, each being 
elaborately carved to form part of some com- 
plicated design. The outside walls are usually 


divided by a molding, above which is the carv- _ 


ing. Below are the doors, made in a variety 
of forms and varying from three to twenty 
feet in width and from seven to eight feet in 
height. The lintels were either of stone or wood 
and the chief damage has come to the building by 
the falling of these lintels. 


The most attractive feature consisted of the 


stone columns, which were of great number and 
variety of form. They were either square or round, 
with a square capstone, and usually occurred in 
pairs. As a rule, they were carved to represent 
some figure, the most common and elaborate being 
the feathered serpent with open mouth. Some- 
times more than 100 of these were placed in a 
single building—a fact which must have made 
it perilous for the belated Maya as he ascended 
the terraces late at night. 

The balusters of the stairs were also serpents, 
having tongues more than two feet long extending 
from jaws which were well armed with fangs 
and teeth. Such columns were usually about ten 
feet long, the tail forming the capstone and being 
brought forward to give the effect of supporting 
the lintel. Besides the serpents, figures of birds, 
turtles and tigers were carved or molded and 
many hieroglyphics form part of the ornamenta- 
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tion. The written characters never have been 
deciphered, although there is hope of this being 
done. These ornaments were formed into mosaics, 
frets, scrolls, coiled ornaments and X-shaped fig- 
ures and stand as a monument to the industry 
and art of these people—who were doubtless more 
civilized than their Spanish conquerors. They 
were not so bloodthirsty a people as the Aztecs, 
although they indulged in human sacrifices. Only 
about 500,000 Mayas exist to-day. At the time 
of the conquest there were more than 2,000,000, 
but they are disappearing rapidly. 





Ancient Nippur..... Theodore Waters..... Washington Evening Star 


A German mail steamer which recently arrived 
in New York brought a message from the be- 
ginnings of civilization through Prof. H. Y. 
Hilprecht of the University of Pennsylvania, 
whose remarkable discoveries on the site of 
ancient Nippur have been of such great archzo- 
logical value and interest. It is fully expected 
that his report of what he has found in old 
Babylonia in his most recent excavations will 
project the history of mankind backward several 
thousand years beyond the beginnings heretofore 
assigned to it. 

Enough information from the work at Nippur 
has found its way to America to show that ten 
thousand years ago (centuries prior to the old 
time date of the creation) there existed a civiliza- 
tion as comprehensive as our own; a commercial 
system built on “modern lines”; an exalted pat- 
ronage of art and letters; a far-seeing apprecia- 
tion of the good opinion of posterity. People then 
went to war on the same pretexts that animate 
modern armies; they had libraries in which were 
dictionaries, histories, etc.; public museums in 
which were paintings, sculpture, archzological 
specimens; they used machinery for making 
earthen pots and platters; they did exquisite 
enameling; their architecture included palaces at 
least two stories high, covering the extent of a 
modern city block and having a drainage system 
in which a resemblance in principle to some re- 
corded patents canbe traced; their scientists 
studied astronomy and speculated on the move- 
ments of the stars; the educated went in for 
special religious cults and looked down upon 
those pagans who were without the law; the rich 
wore jewelry which a modern goldsmith might be 
proud to make, and they lived in the cities during 
the season, leaving their estates in the malarious 
country districts to the care of agents. 

But most marvelous of all, with the evidence 
that this ancient civilization differed but little 
from our own is incorporated the belief that 
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even then it was very old; that, in fact, it must 
already have been in process of formation as 
many years as have elapsed between that day and 
our day. 

Ancient Nippur, or, as it was called during the 
days of its prosperity, Kengi, is situated on a 
marshly plain in Mesopotamia, about two days’ 
ride on horseback from Bagdad. When the ex- 
plorers first went there they saw only great 
mounds of sand, acres and acres in extent, rising 
out of the plain. Arab tribes had their camps 
among these sand piles, and in places they had 
burrowed into the piles short distances in quest of 
the curious tablets which occasionally cropped 
out on the surface, and which brought a small 
sum from dealers in Constantinople and else- 
where. Some of these Arabs were employed at 
sums greater than they had ever earned for like 
periods in their lives to dig into the mines and 
carry the sand away in baskets and dump it in 
the marsh far out on the plain. From an arid 
waste the place came to take on an air of bustling 
activity, and soon walls, rooms, storehouses, pot- 
tery, tablets and other things that had been buried 
for genturies began to be found in an abundance 
that surprised and delighted the explorers. 

On the surface of the sand piles were found 
pottery and small objects of various character, 
some of which were lettered in a way to let the 
scientists know that they had been dropped by the 
Jews, who lived on the mound in the manner of 
present-day Arab as late as 800 A. D. But once 
the first layer of sand was removed and old walls 
made their appearance the objects picked up 
showed the excavators that they were amid the 
ruins of a city which evidently flourished cen- 
turies before Christ. Bricks were picked up 
marked by Ashurbanapal, a king who lived prior 
to 600 B. C. The value of this find was eclipsed, 
however, by the discovery of objects which evi- 
dently belonged to the reign of one King Kadesh- 
man-Turgu, who flourished 1400 B. C. Scattered 
around in profusion were the remains of many 
objects belonging to that time, and when the find 
was announced, with the many evidences of the 
culture and progress of the time, the world in 
general compared it easily with the Greek and 
Roman chronology, and found it not so hard to 
look back these few additional years. 

But further along in the report it was stated 
that below the temple platform on which the 
relics were found were discovered the remains of 
another temple, which must have been built in 
the reign of King Ur-Gur, many centuries before 
Abraham, the founder of the Jewish nation, was 
born. Then the world wondered. There was 
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very little, unless it ‘might be the creation itself, 
to compare with this. And later, when the plat- 
form of Ur-Gur had been broken through, still an- 
other temple was found; this one built in the reign 
of Sargon I. and Narim Sin, 3800 B. C. Now, 
Bible scholars had read of this King Sargon, but 
the evidence of his existence was not very strong, 
and he was thought by many to be a myth. Dr. 
Hilprecht found -his name stamped into thous- 
ands of bricks. 

Even this was not the last, for one day the 
explorers broke through the platform of Sargon, 
and there, lying on the ground, were vestiges 
of what has since proved to be a civilization that 
existed over seven thousand years ago. They had 
gone through the virgin soil, and in the hole they 
found evidence that it was the site of the ancient 
city of Calneh, mentioned in Genesis. A pile of 
sun-dried brick at one side of the hole, when dug 
out, was found to be an altar, on which the 
ashes of a last sacrifice were still lying several 
inches thick. And there were terra cotta vases, 
and some pottery of such pronounced beauty that 
Professor Hilprecht says it would have been 
called Grecian had it been found under less 
positive conditions. There was a keystone arch 
also, although it had previously been held that 
keystone arches were of Roman invention, and 
finally, most important of all, many fragments 
of tablets, which, when pieced together, were 
found to be the public records of this most 
ancient time. 

The tablets celebrated for the most part the 
victories of King Lugalzaggisi, the world con- 
queror of his time, a sort of Napoleon, who over- 
ran the then known earth, and after subjecting 
all the peoples within reach of his armies, settled 
down to enjoy the fruits of victory and to pro- 
mote that civilization spoken of in the foregoing. 
This was at least 4500 B. C., and it may have 
been earlier. The estimate of time is under, rather 
than over, any limit that could be put upon it. 

It is quite evident that Lugalzaggisi was not 
a native of Kengi. About the time Adam and 
Eve, in the old reckoning, were still fresh from 
the Garden of Eden, this soldier was attacking 
the city from the north. He was the son of 
Ukush, king of Haran, and in the course of 
his conquests he swept the whole country before 
him from the Persian gulf to the Mediterranean 
sea. He made Erech the capital of his world, 
and settled himself comfortably to pursue the 
arts of peace. In enforcing civilization on all 
of his subjects, however, he was not the creator 
of a new and great idea. He merely mimicked 
that which he found ready to his hand in one 
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part of this kingdom. Long before even the 
dynasty of.Lugalzaggisi had made itself a power 
in the land the Sumerians had lived in Kengi. 
They were highly civilized, peaceful people, to 
whom the fine arts, learning, science and industry 
and an advanced religious cult were leading 
objects in life. They built great temples, they 
practiced carving and sculpture, their libraries 
were housed in separate buildings, they studied 
the heavens and they were adepts in simple manu- 
facturing pursuits. Lugalzaggisi found them ex- 
cellent models and followed their ideas in ali 
things, even to adopting their worship of Bel, the 
god of Nippur. How far this civilization had 
advanced on certain lines may be judged from the 
following extract taken from a letter recently 
written by Dr. Hilprecht, while sitting amid the 
very things he describes: 

“The eastern city fortifications have been re- 
ceiving my attention, and the whole northern 
half of the big city wall has been traced. The 
great eastern gate has been identified. It was 
called Abullu-Rabu (Great Gate). It was an 
immense solid structure of the earliest pre-Sar- 
gonic period. 

“The most important discovery made is the 
finding and tracing of a huge pre-Sargonic palace 
having a 600-foot front. It was buried far below 
the desert under a ponderous mass of ruins. The 
whole southern facade of the buildings has now 
been excavated. I have been able to prove con- 
clusively that it had at least two stories. One 
window, the only one preserved on this side of the 
structure, was found. We excavated a few rooms. 
The floors were carefully laid with baked brick. 

“In the rooms were found a number of pre- 
Sargonic tablets, a seal, a very ancient seal im- 
pression in clay, showing an eagle with outspread | 
wings, recognized from similar figures on the 
monuments of Tello, and a few other objects 
of peculiar character. At the west wing was a 
well, built of characteristic pre-Sargonic bricks. 
A large vase and cup were found nearby standing 
on a little platform. Many traces of the pre- 
Sargonic period have been discovered; among 
them are seven large fragments of a limestone 
relief representing a battle scene. We have found 
so many pre-Sargonic structures at so many dif- 
ferent places in Nippur that we begin gradually 
to understand what importance the city must 
have had in possessing the chief and most revered 
shrine in all Babylonia.” : 

In another letter Dr. Hilprecht states that he 
discovered the temple library. It was in a 
separate library building, and it contained 23,000 
tablets inscribed with a history of the time and 
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of times then long gone by. When they are all 
translated it is probable they will extend our 
knowledge of man far beyond the conquests of 
Lugalzaggisi. 

So what Lugalzaggisi founded and what Dr. 
Hilprecht uncovered was an extensive walled 
city, with great gates carved with a definite idea 
of art; a king’s palace which for size and beauty 
would compare with modern structures of this 
kind; a government library, in which the history 
of the nation was indelibly cut into tablets and 
the latter stored away on ledges around the walls; 
an appreciation of good living, as evinced in the 
remains of private dwellings, in one of which 
a kitchen was found in an excellent state of 
preservation; in short, a city laid out and operated 
on a modern basis in the days when man hereto- 
fore was supposed to be not much more ad- 


vanced than the beasts of the field. Furthermore _ 


these people had in them the vital spark of 
patriotism, the most convincing evidence of their 
civilization, for hardly had the heel of the op- 
pressor been removed from their neck by the 
death of the world conqueror than they arose 
and forcibly reclaimed their ancient rights from 
his successors. 


Relics of Republican Rome,.........0.00ee00% Cleveland Plaindealer 

Those excavations which are being made in 
Rome in the Forum and on the Palatine hill re- 
veal almost every day discoveries of a most 
interesting character. The explorers have got 
down below the Forum of imperial Rome, and 
are investigating the remains of the Forum which 
was the gathering place of the people in the days 
when Rome was a republic—and even before that, 
when it was a kingdom. 

Up to a recent date the rostra which many 
years ago were discovered near the arch of 
Septimus Severus were believed to be the sole 
monument of the sort existing in the Forum. It 
was from them that the orators addressed the 
people assembled in the Comitium; they were 
ornamented with the bronze prows (rostra) of 
the ships captured from the enemies of Rome. 
Upon them were statues of the Roman ambas- 
sadors who had been slain by the Fidenati, the 
equestrian statue of Sylla, a statue of Pompey, 
and two statues of Cesar. Czsar had these rostra 
moved to the site they now occupy. They con- 
sisted of a rectangular platform, which was 
elevated to a height of nearly ten feet above 
the level of the Forum, and they had a front of 
about eighty feet. Along the front were the 


bronze ship beaks from which the platform de- 
rived its name. 
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Recently the director of the excavations has 
discovered the rostra of the last days of the 
republic. They consist of five small vaulted cham- 
bers, which supported the level of the platform, 
and they are known in this form on a coin of 
Palikanus. It seems certain, therefore, that the 
rostra hitherto believed to be those of the re- 
publican period are, in fact, of imperial times, and 
that the true republican rostra are those which 
have just been brought to light beneath the Tem- 
ple of Saturn. 

On the Palatine have been discovered the re- 
mains of the Christian basilica which was the 
cathedral for the first popes. The origin of this 
splendid church is still uncertain. The paintings 
which decorated its internal walls are of extreme 
interest. In accordance with the rules of ancient 
Christian architecture, the church has a large 
portico, three aisles divided by columns of gray 
marble, and an apse at the east end. The paint- 
ings are evidence of its antiquity; some of them 
are of the purest Byzantine style, possibly of the 
time.of Justinian. The fine proportions of this 
church, its ancient paintings and its situation in 
the imperial palace, seem to point to the con- 
clusion that it is the actual Santa Maria Antica, 
the first cathedral of the popes. We know that 
Pope John VII. adorned this church in 705-707 
with new paintings and a rich marble pulpit. The 
“Liber Pontificalis” states that John added to it 
a residence for the bishop of Rome, and paint- 
ings of the eighth century have actually been 
discovered beside the church, which may safely 
be assigned to this building, which was erected 
by John VII., between the Temple of Vesta and 
the Palatine. Plato, the father of John VII. 
made many additions to this part of the imperial 
palace, and especially a great stairway, as men- 
tioned by John in the epitaph on his tomb in 
the Church of St. Anastasia. 

The pontificial court lived in this part of the 
Palatine, overlooking the Forum, until the tenth 
century, and this explains the beauty and the size 
of the church recently discovered. In it is 
to be recognized the pontificial chapel dedi- 
cated to the Virgin. On the wall at the end 
is represented Christ surrounded by a halo of 
cherubim and angels in attitudes of adoration, 
and in the apse is the figure of the Saviour, the 
symbols of the evangelists and scenes from the 
life of Joseph in Egypt. These paintings of the 
early ages of Christianity are of extraordinary 
interest, and are a notable addition to the aston- 
ishing series of historical antiquities by which 
the history of Rome can be traced from the 
earliest period down to modern times. 
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Latest Lamps: Mysterious Sources of Light 


Marvelous Property of Radium.........++. 8an Francisco Examiner 

To make a lamp that will give light without 
fuel is the dream of the scientist. To create a 
substance that will give out radiance without heat 
or the consumption of some material has been on 
the list of impossible, made by everyday practi- 
cal folk, but the scientist has persisted in dream- 
ing. The realization of this dream is a great 
deal nearer than is supposed outside of the great 
chemical laboratories of the world. In fact, the 
chemical has actually been produced. The light 
is somewhat feeble, it is true, but photographs 
have actually been made by means of it. From 
a strictly scientific point of view the discovery is 
a great deal nearer perfection that the X-ray was 
only three years ago. 

Radium is the name given to the new substance, 
and the discovery of it was made by a woman, 
Mme. Sklowdowska Currie, of the Municipal 
School of Physics in Paris. For this she has 
been awarded one of the regular prizes of 4,000 
francs and given a place of honor in the French 
Academy of Sciences. 

The generally accepted idea about the origin 
of light is that it is merely the demonstration of 
an energy produced by the destruction or con- 
sumption of certain substances, such as coal, oil 
or gas. The discovery of the wonderful proper- 
ties of the X-ray set men to thinking. It then 
became apparent that there were more than one 
form of radiant energy, all of them having the 
same qualities in certain directions, but entirely 
different in others. Scientific students soon found 
that the metal uranium possessed some of the 
most remarkable properties in this direction. First 
it was found to have the power of absorbing light 
and afterwards emitting it. Then investigations 
were followed out by experimenting with differ- 
ent salts of the metal, alone and in combination. 
The results were‘surprising. Some substances 
were produced having properties similar to X- 
rays. These were invisible to the eye, and yet had 
the power cf “fogging” a photographic plate when 
brought into contact with it. Different forms of 
these rays were produced by different investiga- 
tors, but all failed of producing anything more 
promising that a laboratory experiment. They 
had an energy, but no luminosity, which ren- 
dered all of their work useless as far as the de- 
mands of the busy world are concerned. 

Where they left off about a year ago, Mme. 
Currie took up the work. She wisely concluded 
that the wonderful properties manifested by the 


different substances obtained from uranium were 
not due to any real power of the metal itself, 
but to some substance which it held in a state 
of quietude, or nonactivity. Following out this 
theory she began her work with a substance 
known as “pitchblend.” Chemically this is urani- 
nite, and is the refuse from the factories where 
different uranium products are manufactured. 
The first work done by Mme. Currie was the 
discovery of a substance simular to bismuth and 
several thousand times more powerful than the 
uranium salt from which it was obtained. Fol- 
lowing along her own lines, Mme. Currie’s efforts 
were crowned with success about two months ago. 
By using different salts in combination with the 
bismuth she produced a substance with some of 
the properties of barium, but having the power, 
after being heated, of emitting visible rays of 
light. This is the substance which she named 
“radium.” 

After the production of the first piece of radium 
it was only natural to suppose that there might 
have been some accident that led to its origin in- 
stead of thorough scientific manipulation. In- 
vestigation, however, showed conclusively that 
the results were sound, and that there was a per- 
fect formula to be followed. Radium could be 
produced at will. Different tests were made to 
show the exact nature of the material. Pieces 
were dropped into gunpowder and a glow spread 
all through the inflammable material, but there 
was no explosion. There was no heat and no 
fire—only light. Everything likely to start com- 


»bustion was tried, but always resulted in failure. 


In order to destroy the luminosity of radium it 
was necessary to drop it into boiling water and 
keep it there for an hour. On removal it looked 
like a piece of green quartz, dead and cold. But 
on heating the substance to the point of incan- 
descence the luminosity was regained with the 
same powers as before. 

Several pieces of radium were manufactured 
and sent to scientists in all parts of the world. 
One of these has recently been received by Pro- 
fessor Langley of the Smithsonian Institution. 
The specimen had been packed in a small leaden 
box, with instructions to open it in the dark. ,A 
small party at once adjourned to the photographic 
dark room, which was of inky blackness. Pro- 
fessor Langley cut the box, and before the aston- 
ished scientists could realize what had happened, 
the room was filled with a clear, greenish glow, 
bringing out in relief the features of everybody 
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present. At first a few were afraid to touch it, but 
investigation soon showed that the light was cold 
and harmless, and that the substance could be 
picked up with impunity. 

Immediately after the discovery of radium, 
Professor Bach of Berlin made tests to ascertain 
the permanence of the light. He could discover 
no waste of material whatever, even with his 
most delicate instruments, and gave as his verdict 
that it would take a million years to destroy the 
luminosity of a piece only a quarter of an inch 
square. 


Mr. Tesla's New LAMP.....ccccccerscceccesecccececees New York Sun 


Nikola Tesla gave to the Sun yesterday a 
statement in reference to his new light; he de- 
scribed the lamp which diffuses the light, and 
then, darkening the windows of his laboratory in 
East Houston street, turned on an electric cur- 
rent, and in a moment the rooms were flooded 
with what Tesla calls “artificial sunshine.” The 
light was diffused through a spiral of glass about 
eight inches high and six inches wide. The spiral 
is of glass tubing, about one-quarter of an inch 
in diameter, the ends being blown to about double 
the size of the tube and closely resembling wax 
candles. The general effect of the lamp is that of 
a small box made of glass tubing with two can- 
dies lying on their sides along the top. The ends 
of the spiral which resemble candles are covered 
with a thin coating of metal and painted white. 
The lamp illuminates whether it is connected by 
wires with an electric current or not. Mr. Tesla 
operates it with and without wires. The wonder- 
ful thing about the wireless lamp is that it may be 
carried about from one part of a room to another, 
picked up and set down at will, just as one would 


carry a kerosene lamp around, and all the time 


there is not so much as a flicker of the light. 
But more than all this, Mr. Tesla asserts that 
in discovering this process of illumination he has 
discovered a light which will be of incalculable 
value in the sick room and in the hospital ward. 
The tube of the lamp before being closed at one end 
is partly filled with certain gases, the properties 
of which Mr. Tesla is not quite ready to disclose, 
but which, he says, will purify the air of a sick 
room when it might endanger the life of the 
patient to have the windows opened, so that 
the room’s atmosphere will be as pure as if the 
reom had been flooded with outer air. The in- 
ventor asserts that so perfect is his invention that 
the “ozonizing” of a room, as he calls it, may be 
continued as long as desired and stopped at will. 
Tesla says that his artificial sunshine, or his 
“sanitary light,” is intended to be his first gift to 


the new century, the practical result of years of 
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experiment in the old. Here is Mr. Tesla’s state 
ment: 

“This light is the result of continuous efforts 
since my early experimental demonstrations be- 
fore scientific societies here and abroad. In order 
to make it suitable for commercial use, I had 
to overcome great difficulties. One of these was 
to produce from ordinary currents of supply 
electrical oscillations of enormous rapidity in a 
simple and economical manner. 

“The lamps are glass tubes which may be bent 
in any ornamental way. I most generally use a 
rectangular spiral, containing about twenty to 
twenty-five feet of tubing making some twelve to 
fourteen convolutions. The total illuminating 
surface of a lamp is from 300 to 400 square inches. 
The ends of the spiral tube are covered with a 
metallic coating and provided with hooks for 
hanging the lamp on the terminals of the source 
of oscillations. The tube contains gases rarefied 
to a certain degree, determined in the course of 
long experimentation as being conducive to the 
best results. 

“An important practical advantage is that the 
lamps need not be renewed like the ordinary ones, 
as there is nothing in them to consume. Some 
of these lamps I have had for years, and they are 
now in just as good a condition as they ever 
were. The illuminating power of each of these 
lamps is, measured by the photometric method, 
about fifty candle power, but I can make them 
of any power desired, up to that of several arc 
lights. It is a remarkable feature of the light 
that during the day it can scarcely be seen, where- 
as at night the whole room is brilliantly illumin- 
ated. When the eye becomes used to the light 
of these tubes, an ordinary incandescent lamp or 
gas burner produces a violent pain in the eye 
when it is turned on, showing in a striking man- 
ner, to what a degree these concentrated sources 
of light which we now use are detrimental to the 
eye. 

“T have found that in almost all its actions the 
light produces the same effects as sunlight, and 
this makes me hopeful that its introduction into 
dwellings will have the effect of improving, in a 
measure now impossible to estimate, the hygienic 
conditions. I have ascertained unmistakably, that 
the light produces a soothing action on the nerves, 
which I attribute to the effect which it has upon 
the retina of the eye. It also improves vision, 
just exactly as the sunlight, and it ozonizes slight- 
ly the atmosphere.” 





New Lights at the Exposition....Sterling Heilig.... 


Undoubtedly one of the most remarkable feat- 
ures of the Paris Exhibition has been the multi- 
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plicity of curious and novel systems for producing 
light. In electricity the extraordinary electric 
lamp that must be lighted with a match proved 
one of the triumphs of the German section. In 
gas lighting the portable boxes of a Paris com- 
pany have already found their way into general 
use. Acetylene, that peculiarly French discovery 
and invention, astonishes the visitor by its white 
effulgence all along the Seine, between the new 
bridge and the Street of Nations. The powerful 
new American petroleum lamps just set up on the 
Quai des Tuilleries show that old-fashioned “coal 
oil” is still to be heard from. In the Exhibition 
grounds and on the Paris Boulevard the alcohol 
lamps with incandescent gas burners compete 
with the electric light. More curious still and full 
of a vague promise are the mysterious physiologi- 
cal and luminous metallic lamps. Finally, the 
scientists and capitalists of Paris are whispering 
together over something in the municipal and 
house-lighting line that is absolutely sensational. 
The discovery or invention contemplates the dis- 
integration at the burner, of common air, pumped 
through the mains—air that costs nothing but 
the pumping. The great question is, which is to 
be the cheapest and the best. Gas and electric 
lighting companies may or may not have to go 
into liquidation—in any case, the honest citizen 
may hope at last to come into his own at no 
distant date. 

It is a long way, scientifically, from the practi- 
cal and commercial gas boxes of the Rue Auber 
to the physiological and luminous metallic lamps 
called eternal, that show in the Palais de l’Optique 
of the Exposition. These are full of a vague 
promise for the future that is absolutely startling. 
Indeed, I have not yet recovered from the sur- 
prise and interest of the latter, which seems to 
my unlearned reasoning to present as new a prin- 
ciple almost as the X-rays themselves. Both these 
new lights are phosphorescent in their nature. The 
physiological light is frankly so, being essentially 
nothing more than a broad-bellied bottle filled 
with a liquid in which live, move and have their 
being myriads of little phosphorescent animalcula 
or “microbes,” as the Paris populace has learned 
to call them—for all Paris runs to see “the little 
jokers.” But it is no joke. It is a cold reality— 
and a business reality, they say. They sell you an 
“experimental lamp” for forty cents, a bottle hold- 
ing half a pint of what seems to be dirty water, 
corked and sealed. Take it to a dark room and 
from the round belly of this bottle shines a ghostly 
blue-white-green kind of moonlight, the softest 
kind of light for the eyes, agreeable if uncanny. 
Shake the bottle very gently, or merely turn it 
upside down, and the phosphorescence glows with 
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an increased brightness for a short time, palpitat- 
ing like a light that is alive. 

Now, this is phosphorescence as we know it in 
the firefly and the glowworm. But what shall 
be said of the so-called phosphorescence of the 
“eternal” light, exhibited in the same Palais de 
l’'Optique? I have one of the “experimental 
tubes” beside me at the moment, a mere toy it 
must be confessed, a trifle that cost twenty cents. 
It is a hermetically closed glass tube about four 
inches long and, say, a quarter of an inch in 
diameter. Inside of it, running its whole length, 
is a thin stick of glass having nine little circular 
glass “shelves” or projections that almost but not 
quite touch the inside surface of the tube. Run- 
ning loose in the tube, unconfined, is a small quan- 
tity, about half a thimbleful, of mercury. While 
the whole scientific theory of this thing is kept 
absolutely secret, one is informed that the glass 
“stick” and “shelves” inside of the tube are 
“uraniumized” or composed of glass mixed with 
uranium. 

Agitate it in a dark room and immediately 
this glittering becomes a bright phosphorescent 
light, not sufficient to read by in the case of 
the small models, it must be admitted, but 
bright enough to aid one in finding a keyhole 
or seeing the hour on the face of a watch. 
Cease to agitate it, the light ceases. As I have 
said, the inventors maintain a certain silence 
on the subject. A vague talk is given about the 
property metallic uranium has for giving out rays 
called the rayons Becquerel, while the discovery 
of two other metals derived from uranium—polo- 
nium and pechblende—is merely mentioned in 
passing. They possess respectively 400 and goo 
times the ray-producing power of uranium, and 
wonderful things are expected from them in the 
near future. At the present moment the visitor 
must be content with having this mysterious toy 
put into his hands and being told that it produces 
light by reason of the action of mercury on uran- 
ium in a vacuum, and that it is “eternal.” 

I have practical experience of the real light- 
giving qualities of the “microbes.” The sealed 
half-pint bottle of phosphorescent liquid bought 
for two francs at the Palais de l’Optique reposes 
on a table at my bedside night after night. Wak- 
ing in the complete darkness, I turn my head and 
perceive a faint circular ghostly glimmering, not 
sufficient to make the bottle itself visible. On 
lifting the bottle gently, however, and turning 
it upside down two or three times the whole 
bulb glows with a beautiful and very penetrating 
“moonlight,” by which it is possible to read a 
page of clear type. And it is only an “experi- 
mental” bottle. 
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Vanity Fair: Fads, Foibles and Fashions 


Human Vanity in Aduertisements...........++000+ New York Herald 
Do You Want to Become a Duchess?—A gen- 
tleman who, by collateral descent, is heir to ducal 
title and estates, desires to enter into corre- 
spondence with a spinster or widow of means, 
with a view of obtaining from her the requisite 
aid to enable him to establish, by litigation, his 
claim to his ancestral estates and title, which, 
having been accomplished, he will, in the grat- 
itude of his heart, wed his benefactress and thus 
bestow on her the title of duchess; none but those 
having money—and considerable of it—in their 
own right need answer. Address, in confidence, 
giving particulars of amount at command, etc. 

A young Prince, excellent character, owns fa- 
mous diamond mines, desires to correspond with 
respectable woman aged over 18 years; object, 
matrimony; prefer one residing in the United 
States; age immaterial; please state income and 
age; letters considered sacredly confidential and 
returned; agents and triflers ignored. Address, 
etc. 

Would gladly pay $1,000 for introduction to 
“Swelldom” through any lady or gentleman hav- 
irg social prestige; highest western references. 
Address, etc. 


A Sovereign’s Robee...... sooreecoers PRET TE London M. A. P. 


The various special vestments worn by the 
English Sovereign at the time of the coronation 
are peculiarly interesting, and date back to the 
time of the Norman kings and probably earlier. 
Those that were used by Queen Victoria sixty- 
four years ago have been kept in tin cases at 
Windsor ever since, and during her Majesty’s 
lifetime were opened once a year and aired. The 
Queen, on more than one occasion, personally in- 
spected them, particularly in 1893, when they 
were allowed to be exhibited to the members of 
the Royal Archeological Institute in the Jerusa- 
lem Chamber of Westminster Abbey. Few may 
be aware, by the way, that the coronation vest- 
ments of the sovereigns of England are only once 
worn, and then solemnly put aside. Various pic- 
tures and engravings of the Queen’s coronation 
were hopelessly wrong in the accessories, for they 
represent the Archbishop in the act of crowning 
a queen who wears a long trailing robe of crim- 
son velvet and ermine. 

There is a remarkable similarity between the 
regal robes of ancient monarchies and those of 
the episcopate, the King being considered, accord- 
ing to some canonists, a “persona mixta,” not 





wholly lay nor wholly cleric. The actual anoint- 
ing and vesting of sovereigns are not the in- 
evitable attributes of all or any royal personages, 
but at the present time—and I happen to know 
(writes an antiquarian correspondent) that this 
matter interested the late Queen not a little in 
recent years—the customary prerogative of Eng- 
land alone. As to the anointing, in a list of 
kings drawn up in the sixteenth century, only 
four were named as having been anointed, whilst 
twenty-two were named (including those of Ar- 
ragon, Navarre and Bohemia), to whom the cus- 
tom was unknown. The four kings who were 
anointed were those of England, France, Scotland 
and Jerusalem and Sicily. Of these England only 
now remains. 

The first vesture placed on the Queen in West- 
minster Abbey was the “colobium sindonis,” 
which corresponded to the alb or tight-sleeved 
surplice. In the Queen’s case it was—and is, for 
it still exists—a sleeveless rochet otf fine linen, 
edged with lace. To obviate the difficulty of put- 
ting it over a lady sovereign’s head it was made 
to open on the left shoulder. The next garment 
was the tunicle or dalmatic, having a decided 
resemblance to the vestment of that name. It is 
a kind of short mantle of cloth of gold, with wide 
pointed sleeves, the material being woven with 
green palm branches, from which issue roses, 
shamrocks and thistles. Over this was next 
placed the “armilla” or stole which, in the Queen’s 
case, was worn deacon-wise over the right shoul- 
der. It is a strip of cloth of gold, three inches 
wide, and embroidered with silver eagles, in addi- 
tion to the national floral emblems. 

The most important vestment was put on last, 
namely the “pallium regale cum aquilis,” or im- 
perial mantle of cloth of gold woven with eagles, 
heavily embroidered with roses, shamrocks and 
thistles. This coronation mantle is much like a 
cope without a hood, and has no train, though in 
the Queen’s case it is pointed at the back like a 
chasuble. Properly speaking, in accordance with 
the phraseology of the prayer both of pre- 
Reformation and post-Reformation date, it ought 
to be square, or at least four-cornered, signifying 
domination over the four quarters of the earth. 





The Mexican and His Hat,.......-eseeeees Washington Evening Star 

“While on a train in Mexico on my last trip 
to the country of the Aztecs a young American 
lady, upon whose astonished gaze was flashed for 
the first time the fearfully and wonderfully made 
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sugar-loaf Mexican hat, which is the first out of 
the ordinary object that greets the tourist’s eyes 
after he crosses the Rio Grande, asked me why 
Mexican men of all classes spent so much money 
upon the covering for their heads and appeared 
to take such evident pride in the great wide- 
brimmed, high conical-crowned shelter from the 
tropical heat and sun,” said a hat drummer to a 
reporter. 

“When the American soldiers departed for 
Cuba or Porto Rico they wore the regulation 
army slouch hat, with a deep crease in the centre. 
When they returned, heroes and veterans, they 
wore the same regulation hat, but with the peak 
of the crown pulled up to a sharp point, pyramid- 
like, in a gallant, desperate attempt to imitate the 
Spanish hat, which had caught their fancy and 
had struck them hard, and their wives, sweet- 
hearts and the public gazed awe-stricken and 
reverentially but helplessly at the new style thus 
created here. 

“And then the hat makers took it up for the 
ladies and this accounts for the present rakish 
style of ladies’ military gray hats with mannish 
crowns. 

“The main reason why the Spaniard and the 
Mexican devotes so much attention, time and 
money to his hat is because it is to some extent 
made the symbol of his standing in the com- 
munity, and because it was the grandees of Spain 
who of all others at court possessed the privilege 
of sitting or standing in the presence of their 
sovereign with their hats on while the rest of 
the court uncovered. 

“Naturally the hat became an object of re- 
spect and veneration, and the grandees vied with 
one another in the size of their head covering, 
the fineness and costliness af its texture and the 
rich gold and silver ornamentations profusely 
worked thereon. The populace, according to their 
respective means and position in life, emulated the 
example of the grandees, and thus, as time ad- 
vanced, the big hat became the distinctive feature 
of the dress of the Spaniard, as the mantilla cor- 
responded on the head of the sefiorita and the 
sefiora. 

“The time was when a Mexican placed his hat 
and his horse before all his worldy possessions, 
spending as much as $500 t« $1,000 for a gold- 
trimmed, embroidered hat and as much more 
for his heavy saddle and bridle all trimmed with 
silver, and this passion is strong to-day. The 
higher classes of Mexicans have abandoned the 
sugar-loaf hat for city wear for the European 
style, as they have adopted long ago our ideas on 
clothes, though every Mexican gentleman has his 
native costume, with its gaudily-embroidered short 
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jacket and flaring trousers and hat to match, to 
be worn when the occasion demands. 

“The other classes cling to the sugar-loaf hat, 
made principally of a straw of a fibre peculiar to 
the country, or of felt, ornamented with gold and 
silver cord, according to the means of the wearer, 
or perfectly plain and cheap. They look odd to 
us, these Mexicans in their white, loose shirts 
and trousers, standing idly about in their sunlit, 
adobe cities, and a picturesque lot they truly are.” 





The Vogue of Beads....... Sir Edwin Arnold...... London Telegraph 


The great and mysterious Goddess of Fashion 
has, for some reason best known to herself, de- 
creed that beads should come into vogue again. 
That commanding whisper which comes from. 
no visible source, and yet is heard and obeyed 
everywhere, has passed through the world of 
womankind; and the observant may already no- 
tice strings of many colored beads appearing on 
the necks and breasts, the wrists and tresses, of 
the fair votaries of the goddess. In this her 
edict she goes back to a mode never really out 
of favor since humanity first took to self-adorn- 
ment. Beads are certainly the most ancient of 
all forms of the bedecking of the body, unless 
we except the field and forest blossoms which 
the maids and matrons of the flint and bronze 
periods may have fixed in their tangled locks, or 
woad and other dyes. But in many parts of the 
earth beads are as important to millions of peo- 
ple as they ever were, and for the simple and 
sufficient reason that nothing can be prettier than 
the bright-contrasted colors of them on a dark 
skin, nay, or even a fair one. What artist does 
not value the delicious effect of a string of flat- 
tened blue Venetian beads upon the snowy throat 
of a blonde, or the splendid display of that to 
be got from a row of rose-red coral or sunlit am- 
ber softly glittering upon a dusky bosom? 

Nobody knows who first invented beads. Per- 
haps it was some primitive savage who found 
nuts or oak galls in the forest, drilled by the 
woodworm, and threaded them together on a stalk 
of grass. Anything and everything with a hole 
in it served at the beginning for beads—cowrie 
shells, fish teeth, claws of beasts, striped and 
spotted seeds, and the like. But the great age 
of beads began with the invention of glass, and 
the Egyptians; Carthagenians and Pheenicians 
generally were skilled craftsmen at beadmaking. 
Their methods were much the same as may be 
seen to-day in Venice or any other chief seat of 
the art. Long rods of colored glass are fused and 
twisted together into the pattern required and 
pieces then pinched off the blended rod and 
pierced while semi-fluid. Choicer specimens, such 
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as those which are to imitate jewels or to have 
special pattern, must be more carefully prepared, 
but the process is simple and uniform for the 
larger portion of the beads used at home in dress 
trimmings and for commerce abroad. With 
strings of such, made for them no doubt in Italy, 
the Spanish conquerors under Cortez and Pizarro 
bought up their gold and lands from the color- 
loving caciques. With tens and scores of tons 
of such, a prodigious trade is to-day conducted 
over Africa and other parts of the globe, and it 
would astonish many new wearers of beads to 
learn how immense is their production and how 
wide their distribution. Venice alone has long 
been accustomed to send forth every ten years 
320,000 quintals of beads, worth 65,000,000 lire, 
and in many other spots a steady manufacture is 
always proceeding to supply the insatiable de- 
mands of Zanzibar. But the trade has to be most 
carefully studied. To do good business in any 
native town you must have the right sort of bead 
with you. A blue with white stripes will not serve 
where scarlet with black drops is wanted. In the 
go-downs of Zanzibar, and in offices which could 
be named in Bevis Marks, they keep cards dis- 
playing at least 400 kinds of beads for African 
traffic. Many of them are extremely pretty, many 
very curious and grotesque, and most or all of 
them bear distinguishing names. 

Some of the native appellations are highly sig- 
nificant; they are, for instance, “cow’s-eyes,” the 
“snake’s tooth,” “drop of honey,” “swallow’s 
eggs,” “blood beads” and “milk beads,” while one 
important kind is known in native markets as 
the “town-breaker,” because people will fight: to 
any extent for its possession. Aware of the taste 
of each locality, the traders go up country, carry- 
ing “fundos” of assorted bead strings, with which 
they know how to buy anything and everything 
at a fine profit, Even a lady who had the luck 
to be wearing a thread of “town-breakers” at the 
right time and spot in East Africa, or a necklet of 
“gri-gri’ on the west coast, might occasionally 
purchase a big estate with her baubles. 

These black people, in their passion for beads, 
show a true artistic taste. They are a thousand 
times right to admire the lovely decision of color 
which in a simple glass bead makes itself precious 
against a sister bead or the soft tints of the 
human skin. They justly regard the well-made 
article as a piece of true jewelry, solid and dur- 
able, but you could not get them to buy the frail, 
false pearls which are equally manufactured in 
Venice and elsewhere by blowing tiny spheres of 
milky glass, and filling these up with bleak scales 
and wax. The dusky belle must have her orna- 
ments substantial, since they will pass through 


many a rude proof in cave and kraal. And your 
well-made Venetian bead will practically last for- 
ever, unchanged in beauty. There must be plenty 
of beads worn at this day in Africa which were 
left there by the traders of King Solomon, who 
trafficked to Ophir, or those more daring mariners 
of Tyre and Sidon, who sailed for trade to the 
land of Punt, and even to the Zambesi River. 
Another considerable employment for the bead 
industry is derived from the practice of carrying 
and using rosaries. It would amaze the public 
to know how vast is the demand made by the 
religious world in this direction. Not only do 
countless members of the Roman Catholic com- 
munity “tell their beads” in reciting the “ave- 
marys” and “paternosters,” but other large 
churches employ the rosary and are constantly 
asking for new supplies and patterns. A Levan- 
tine merchant, not only when he is at devotions, 
but in the market place and at the cafe, loves 
to roll between his brown fingers and thumb the 
soft, smooth globes of a well-turned and deli- 
cately mounted rosary of ivory, or shell, or amber, 
or pink and white coral. It is to be feared that 
he very often reckons his bargains with it, using 
the sacred string for an abacus. In the east also 
the rosary 1s largely used to the profit of the bead 
trade. Especially has Islam the custom of the 
“Zikr,” when a string of ninety-nine beads is em- 
ployed, each bead standing for one of the ninety- 
nine beautiful names of Allah, which is devoutly 
pronounced and piously celebrated as the believer 
draws through the palm of his right or better 
hand the polished ball of veined marble, or agate, 
or blue lazuli, or carved sandal wood, which is 
to remind him of some special attribute to his 
Creator. In my Pearls of the Faith all these 
ninety-nine beautiful names were enumerated, 
and a becoming legend attached to each. This 
is Islam’s rosary, and beauty herself will perceive 
as she puts on the new decorations decreed by 
fashion, that even beads have their serious side. 





The Oldest Beauty-Shop........... New York Commercial Advertiser 


Recipes for perfumes and beauty balms four 
hundred years old are the treasured possessions 
of the inmates of the Convent of Santa Maria 
Novella, in Florence. The perfumery of Santa 
Maria Novella was first made in 1508 by the 
Dominican Brotherhood, who, like all the monks 
of the Middle Ages, were learned in botany, and 
knew all the medicinal virtues of every plant in 
nature. Their recipes soon became celebrated 
throughout the world, as also did their fame, 
and the perfumery of Santa Maria Novella of 
Florence was acknowledged to be the first and 
greatest ever known. The Medici dukes, popes 
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and princes patronized it and endowed it with 
donations from time to time. 

Every new director has added some new recipe 
to the original ones, and his portrait hangs on the 
walls of the establishment. For instance, Brother 
Marchissi gave the recipe of the famous antisteri- 
cal water, in 1612; while Brother Cavalieri gave 
the recipe for the celebrated quina elixir, the 
finest tonic in the world, in 1659. Then, in 1684, 
Fra Angiolo Paladini, who made a special study 
of the skin, invented an almond paste, a lily water 
and a cosmetic vinegar, which were soon adopted 
by the ladies of the Tuscan court. In 1707 Fra 
Ludovico Berlingacci invented his celebrated 
“long life elixir” ; and in 1743 Fra Cosimo Bucelli 
brought out his equally celebrated alkermes, and 
so on, till 1825. 

The last monk director of this old establish- 
ment was Fra Damiano Beni, and he was the 
first to exhibit in foreign exhibitions, gaining 
medals wherever he went. He died in 1869, and 
was succeeded by his nephew, who soon gave an 
extraordinary development to the business. 

Pope Innocent XI. once gave a recipe to cure 
burns, which is still called “Balsam Innocenziano.” 
Reading over the catalogue of this old perfumery, 
we come across such things as rhubarb elixir, 
melissa water and Regina water (invented by a 
Medici queen) and all made from herbs cultivated 
in the convent grounds. There is also a water 
to cure toothache, which every dentist should 
possess, it is so safe and quick in its effects. 

Some of the convent’s waters are used instead 
of soap, to cleanse, soften and whiten the skin. 
Even the health and beauty of the hair were 
studied by these good old monks, who were doc- 
tors, chemists and perfumers combined, and 
whose study was the cultivation and perfection of 
human health and beauty. The orris powder of 
Santa Maria Novella is considered the finest in 
the world. It is made from the plant growing 
in the gardens, and is ground in the convent 
laboratory. It is used to perfume linen, to brush 
on the teeth and to apply to the skin after the 
bath. 

There is now a depot of this old perfumery 
in Rome, besides the mother house in Florence. 
This is a novelty, for until now the directors 
objected to branch depots. At last, however, they 
are going with the times in commercial develop- 
ments, and are consenting to “run” their famous 





recipes elsewhere than in their birthplace. But 
it took nearly 400 years to do that. 
The Elaborate Coiffure .......cccccccescccccecececceess Boston Globe 


There are just now no less than four classic 
ways of wearing one’s locks. These four ways 
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are owing chiefly to the prevalence of several 
widely different types of gown and hat, and to 
dress one’s hair out of harmony with one’s gown 
is to commit a grievous anachronism indeed. For 
instance, if one is wearing an evening dress cut 
frankly on the pattern that prevailed in the ’60s, 
and adorned with bell-mouthed sleeves of lace, a 
pompadour headdress or psyche knot would be as 
shocking as a folding bed in a Louis XVI. 
boudoir. The proper arrangement, with the afore- 
mentioned type of gown, would be a coiffure 
pinned rather low upon the back of the head 
and a straight-around coronet of blossoms and 
delicate green foliage. On the other hand, for 
the proper adjustment of a squash hat and the 
framing of an oval face, the hair must be rolled 
forward to almost obscure the forehead. This 
is technically and properly called the romney 
wave, and is most becoming to youngish faces. 
From the full, soft roll of the hair that almost 
touches the eyebrows the tresses are deeply on- 
duled back to form a little upstanding tuft, 
which, in the evening, serves to add inches to 
the wearer’s slender height, and by day it is 
the anchor to which her velvet flat is made secure. 
Handsome young matrons and the very stately 
girls affect with their ball and dinner dresses the 
coiffure de l’opera. For this a dash of hair pow- 
der is called into service; silver, gold or pure 
white are equally popular and effective, and, 
when the whole silky suit is softly drawn up to 
a small knot on the top of the head, a couple 
of tall black feathers, springing from a rose of 
gold or silver tissue, is set a trifle to one side of 
it. For the morning and indoors the headdress 
is simple indeed. The full gypsy side rolls, a 
white, straight, central part, a couple of long 
pearl-topped tucking combs and a soft coil at the 
rear is the most modish way of combing oneself 
for breakfast and when serving as a luncheon’s 
hostess. 

In Paris, whence we get our hair powders 
and the romney and opera coiffure, it is not the 
fashion to wear hair ornaments. The American 
woman is, however, growing amazingly independ- 
ent of the Paris fashions, and she wears sundry 
coquettish trifles in her admirably arranged head. 
Big balls of gold threaded and plaited black tulle, 
from which a black and gold aigrette springs, is 
one of her favorite ornaments. A flight of blue 
and black spangled gauze butterflies hovering on 
wires among a constellation of wired brilliants is 
another captivating device. Three tiny white 
ostrich tips dusted with gold powder and spring- 
ing from a jeweled hairpin tip quivers and glitters 
over many heads at the opera houses and on ball- 
room floors. 
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Society Verse: Songs in Lighter Vein 


A Rambling Rhyme..... Arthur Cheney Trade.,....Harvard Advocate 


When ye Crocuss shews his heade 
& ye Windes of Marche have flede, 
Spring doth come, and happylye 
Then I think of 
Dorothy. 


Haycockes fragrante in ye sun 
Give me reste when taskes are done: 
Summer’s here, & merryle 
Then I dreame of 
Dorothy. 


Scarlette leaves & heapinge binne; 
Cyder, ye cool Tankard in; 
Autumn’s come. Right jollylye 
Then I drinke to 
Dorothy. 


When ye North Wynde sweeps ye snowe 
& Icyclles hange all belowe, 
Then, for soothe, Olde Winter, he 
Letts me dance with 
Dorothy. 


On Her Account,.......+++ .....d0e Lincoln,.... eimeseiniends Century 


On her account they left the land, 

Where rich papa’s soap-factories stand, 
And ’mid the Old World’s classic show, 
Where rank is high, if funds are low, 

She fought the fight mamma had planned. 

At that strategic .dame’s command 

She led her trumps for court-cards, and 
At length kind Fortune did bestow 

On her a count 
And so she’s titled, great and grand. 
Mamma is proud, the count is bland; 
All three are pleased, but this we know; 
Most pleased are those he chanced to owe, 
For now he draws with lavish hand 
On her account. 


PIE on ci scctccenssiccvisesescenessvescess Chicago Record 


They said that he was comme il faut, 
The proper caper and the cheese, 
Because he always dressed just so; 
His trousers bagged not at the knees; 
He never could feel quite at ease 
~ If he’d not donned the proper dress; 
He feared the censure of the squeeze 
And suffered deep and dire distress. 
It would have thrown him in a swoon 
If he had been compelled to wear 
A morning coat for afteriioon— 
For fitness he was always there. 
He’d suits that suited everything, 
For shooting, tennis, golf and boating, 
For winter, summer, fall and spring, 
Ashore or in his yacht a-floating. 
But still his record was not clean, 
His ’scutcheon bore an ugly stain— 
One certain morning he was seen 
Out walking in a driving rain. 


At the Door,........... David R. Summer 8....ecccccccees Independent 


’Twas just for a moment she stopped at the door. 
In the dim twilight, 

And I halted and stammered, and said no more 
Than just “Good-night.” 


Yet now I think of a host of things 
That I meant to say 

And the words come as fast as if they had wings, 
When she is away. 


For I think her charming, but how can she know 
What I think aright, 

When the best I can do is to stammer so, 
And say ‘“Good-night!” 


A Tennis Maid........Samuel Minturn Pech......... Harper's Bazar 


At tennis I with Ethel played. 
Across the net in youth arrayed 
She smiled at me. No lily bell, 
No fawn of old in Eden dell, 
So brightly shone, so lithely swayed. 


’Twas mine to serve. I swift essayed; 
But who can win by Love betrayed! 
Not balls, but arrows hissed my knell 
At tennis. 


Yet hark the sequel! In the shade, 
So fierce the conquered sighed and prayed, 
Lo, Cupid wove another spell— 
The turncoat wee!—and strange to tell, 
Though lost the match, I won the maid 
At tennis. 


Pe IN na sccdnvcucieacsianrdscanineddoereveencenensd Fun 


Oh! bitter the grief that it causes to me, 

The thought of that wonderful, lost repartee. 
In its youth and its beauty it fled from my brain, 
And never, I fear me, ah! never again, 

If I wait all my life, from to-day till I die, 

Shall] I find such a chance for a crushing reply. 


It’s wording was mild. but that rendered it worse. 
It was crispy satirical, bitingly terse. 

And it fled! Yes, it fled! In the hour of my need 
From my agonized brain did it coyly recede, 
Returning no more with its luminous ray 

Till the critical moment had perished for aye. 


Oh! let lovers lament of love’s terrible pangs, 

Let hunters talk darkly of tigers and fangs, 

Let the gambler repine o’er the loss of his cash, 

Let the banker hold forth on the woes of a smash, 

Let the penniless debtor dilate on how ill 

He feels, when a dun ambles in with a bill, 

Let the footpad explain all the feelings that gnaw 

His heart, when he’s safe in the hands of the Law, 

Let ministers prate of the worries of state, 

But none of these woes—though they’re all of them 
great— 

Can compare with the grief that is harassing me 

For the loss of that priceless, superb repartee, 




















Excused !,......+ oeees 


. Ethel M. Kelley..... cccergoces 


I’ve waited your coming long and late, 
And saved myself for our tete-a-tete— 
’Tis rudeness to let a lady wait, 

O Mr. Affinity! 


Mamma is worried, and heaves a sigh, 

And poor papa has an anxious eye. 

Where are you, I wonder? and why so shy, 
O Mr. Affinity? 


Who knows but maybe a wind-swept curl, 
A moonlit night or a waltz’s whirl 
Led you to propose to some other girl, 

O Mr. Affinity? 


Ah, well, no matter; remain with her, 

And accept my congratulations, sir! 

You're not the man that I thought you were, 
O Mr. Affinity. 


And—well last night, when the world went dim, 
I found myself in the arms of Jim— 
And so I promised to marry him, 

O Mr. Affinity! 


In Philistia,...... Bliss Carman,..... Last Songs From Vagabondia* 


Of all the places on the map, 
Some queer and others queerer, 
Acadia is dear to me, 
Philistia is dearer. 


There dwell the few who never knew 
The pangs of heavenly hunger, 

As fresh and fair and fond and frail 
As when the world was younger. 


If there is any sweeter sound 
Than bobolinks or thrushes, 

It is the frou frou of their silks— 
The roll of their barouches. 


I love them even when they’ re good, 
As well as when they’re sinners— 

When they are sad and worldly wise 
And when they are beginners. 


(I say I do; of course the fact 
For better or for worse, is, 
My unerratic life denies 
My too erotic verses.) 


I dote upon their waywardness, 
Their foibles and their follies; 
If there’s a madder pate than Di’s, 

Perhaps it may be Dolly’s 


They have no “problems” 
No “theories” to discover; 

They are not “new”; and I—I 
Their very grateful lover. 


to discuss, 


am 


I care not if their minds confuse 
Alastor with Aladdin; 

And Cimabue is far less 
To them than Chimmie Fadden. 


They never heard of William Blake, 
Nor saw a Botticelli; 
Yet one is, “Yours till death, 


Louise,” 
And one, “Your loving Nelly.” 


*Small, Maynard and Company, Boston. 


SOCIETY VERSE: SONGS 


Smart Set 





IN LIGHTER VEIN 





They never tease_me for my views, 
Nor tax me with my grammar, 

Nor test me on the latest news, 
Until I have to stammer. 


They never talk about their “moods,” 
They never know they have them; 
The world is good enough for them, 

And that is why I love them. 


They never puzzle me with Greek, 
Nor drive me mad with Ibsen; 

Yet over forms as fair as Eve’s 
They wear the gowns of Gibson. 


Tp Betey PF MOGI oo cncescccvedsccscvesesess ere London Truth 


With fingers weary and cramped 
And a wrist that was stiff with pain, 
A lady walked, in a Paris gown, 
Down Bond street, in the rain. 
Splash, splash, splash, 
Through puddle and slush and dirt. 
And half to herself, in a sobbing tone, 
She sang this “Song of the Skirt”: 


“For fashion’s sake,” she moaned, 
“Full many a cross bear we; 
Like abject slaves we bow 
To her every new decree. 
But of all the cruel modes 
With which we women are cursed 
Our walking-gown, with its trailing train, 
Methinks is by far the worst. 


“Sweep, sweep, sweep 
Where the waste of the street lies thick; 
Sweep, sweep, sweep, 
However our path we pick, 
Dust, bacillus and germ, 
Germ, bacillus and dust, 
Till we shudder and turn from the sorry sight 
With a gesture of disgust.” 


Patty's Muff.......ceceees $e0eb<<cceweneneese eveseseees Town Topics 


A handkerchief, a vinaigrette, 
A glove, a pocketbook, 
A crumpled piece of veiling net— 
Once more the thing I shook— 
A’ letter—surely this is all!— 
A piece of ribbon stuff! 
All these, while waiting in the hall, 
I found in Patty’s muff. 


She took it with her to the sleigh— 
I eyed it with disdain. 
We'd only find it in the way; 
A vanity most vain. 

“A catch-all, just a roll of fuzz!”— 
I couldn’t say enough. 

For half the ride I swore there was 
No good in Patty’s muff. 


Her gloved hand chafed her frosted chin; 
The muff, as by design, 

Gaped wide. I slipped my fingers in; 
A soft, warm hand met mine! | 

And Patty smiled—the smile was slight, 
And yet ’twas not rebuff. 

What followed made me own I quite 

Approved of Patty’s muff. 
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Scientific Problems, Progress and Prophecy 


Te 


What We Know About Mars,...0r. Edward 8. Holden..... M'Clure's 


When the planet Mars is nearest to the earth 
its distance is never less than 35,000,000 miles. 
Usually it is much greater. The moon’s distance 
is about 240,000 miles, so that Mars is always 146 
times more distant than the moon. It is seldom 
possible to use a magnifying power of more than 
600 diameters to examine Mars, even with the 
largest telescopes. We see Mars, under such con- 
ditions, no better than the moon can be seen in 
a field-giass magnifying about four times. If any 
one will examine the moon with a common opera- 
glass he will appreciate the difficulty of making 
out, by mere gazing, an answer to so far-reaching 
a question as that of the possibility of its being 
inhabited. 

Under ordinary circumstances a square patch 
on the planet with sides of twenty miles would 
go entirely unnoticed. The very best telescopes 
can never show us markings of the size of the 
most of the great cities of the earth. Direct 
evidence of human life is not to be expected. 

All such evidence must be indirect. We must 
ask what is the climate of Mars. If it is very 
much colder than the Arctic regions (as it is), 
human life (that is, of the kind we know about) 
cannot exist there. Is there an atmosphere about 
the planet, with sufficient air, and air of the right 
kind, to sustain human life? Is there water? 
It is upon the answers to questions of this kind 
that our final judgment must depend. The funda- 
mental problem reduces itself to an inquiry 
whether the planet is inhabitable—whether it 
presents the conditions of habitability—and not 
whether it is actually inhabited by human beings. 

There are many other kinds of life besides 
human life. If there were no land at all on 
the earth—if it were all a single ocean—there 
might be a vigorous population of fishes. Or, if 
there were not enough air surrounding it for men 
to breathe, still there might be animals which 
could exist and multiply. Or, if the terrestrial 
temperature were too high for human beings, it 
might be perfectly suitable for reptiles. Or, 
again, if all conditions were unfavorable for ani- 
mals, a vigorous plant life might still exist. 

Mars is now thought of by the general reading 
public somewhat as the moon was in the days 
of Kepler. Its “continents,” “seas,” “lakes,” 


“oases,” “canals”; its “intelligent inhabitants,” its 
“engineers,” etc., have been so often referred 
to in popular writings that they have been more 
or less generally accepted, except by those whose 


business it is to study the planet telescopically. 
The earliest observers of the planet Mars (in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries) recorded 
markings on its surface that were permanent in 
position, just as the seas and oceans of the earth 
are permanent. A iarge part of the surface of 
the planet was reddish, and the general opinion 
came to be that the red areas were land. There 
was absolutely no scientific reason whatever for 
this belief. This opinion was widespread before 
the time of Sir John Herschel, but the publication 
of his famous Outlines of Astronomy—the first 
elementary exposition of the science—fixed it in 
the popular mind. If the red areas were “land,” 
then the dark markings were “water”—the larger 
ones “seas,” the lesser “lakes,” and so on. The 
dark regions on Mars were often bluish in color. 
For that reason, and for that reason alone, they 
were called “oceans.” The mischief began with 
this nomenclature. It assumed as true that which 
was utterly without proof. The observing as- 
tronomers knew, and always have known, just 
how little positive proof was forthcoming; but 
some nomenclature was necessary, and the words 
“lakes,” canals,” etc., were convenient, provided 
they were not misunderstood. And they certainly 
have been misunderstood. From this mistaken 
nomenclature a host of errors has arisen. 

When Professor Roentgen discovered the ac- 
tion of his wonderful “rays,” he was in doubt 
about their nature. In a truly scientific fashion 
he named them “X-rays”; that is to say, “rays 
whose nature we do not yet comprehend.” He 
committed himself to no hypothesis. Not only 
were scientific men left free to choose a suitable 
explanation and an appropriate name at leisure, 
but the popular intelligence was informed, by 
their very designation, that scientific certainty 
had not yet been attained. If the astronomers 
of Herschel’s day had called the red areas of 
Mars Y, and the dark ones Z, many errors would 
have been avoided. 

It is curious to remark how one error has 
led to another and another in a regular im- 
plication. For example, the large dark areas on 
Mars were called “seas,” the smaller ones “lakes.” 
Narrow streaks connecting “lakes” with “seas” 
would naturally have been called “rivers.” But 
rivers on the earth are sinuous; and no winding, 
meandering, narrow streaks have yet been discov- 
ered on Mars. Hence, as the narrow dark streaks 
on the planet were straight they were called 
“canals.” A “canal” implies “commerce” and 
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“intelligent engineers” and so forth. Again, it 
has been maintained (why I do not know) that 
rivers on Mars were straight because the land 
was flat. On the earth rivers in flat countries 
are very far from straight. So that it became 
a commonplace that the surface of Mars was quite 
flat, until the observers at Mount Hamilton dis- 
covered mountain chains on its surface. . . . 

Sir William Herschel’s dictum of 1783 that 
“the analogy between Mars and the earth is 
perhaps by far the greatest in the solar system,” 
evidently needs a closer examination. 

The point upon which he founded his con- 
clusion was, at the time (1783), well taken. He 
observed that the poles of Mars were sometimes 
covered with polar caps of a white material that 
he assumed to be snow. The “snow” was great- 
est in amount when the poles were coldest, just 
as happens on the earth. As the amount of solar 
heat increased, the “snow-caps” grew smaller and 
gradually disappeared. He supposed them to 
melt and to become water. The explanation was 
correct, so far as his knowledge then went. We 
now know two facts that make it impossible. In 
the first place, according to the best knowledge 
attainable, the temperature of Mars is always far 
below the freezing point. Water can never melt 
on Mars. In the second place there is, in fact, 
little or no water on Mars. The observations at 
the Lick Observatory have shown this conclusive- 
ly and this result is now generally accepted. 

The “polar caps” exist, however. What are 
they? The answer is that it is not (yet) certainly 
known. They are X for the present, like Profes- 
sor Reentgen’s rays. It is very likely that they 
may be composed of carbon dioxid. This vapor- 
izes (and becomes invisible) at —109 degrees of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer. At a lower tempera- 
ture than this it is deposited as a white “snow.” 
A layer an inch thick (or less) would account 
for all the observed phenomena. This explana- 
tion may not be correct, but it is worthy ef serious 
examination. Whether it is correct or not, it is 
certain that the polar caps of Mars are not com- 
posed of “snow.” Snow is water, and there is no 
water to speak of on the planet. Moreover, the 
polar caps “melt,” and the temperature of the 
Arctic regions of Mars is always below the melt- 
ing temperature of water. The polar caps of 
Mars are not “snow”; they may be carbon dioxid; 
they certainly are composed of some substance 
that acts very much as carbon dioxid would act 
if it were exposed to such conditions as exist 
at the poles of Mars. 

Not only is there no water on Mars, but there 
is no air, or very little. Spectroscopic observa- 
tions at the Lick Observatory, far more complete 
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and thorough-going than those made at other sta- 
tions, lead to the conclusion that the atmosphere 
on Mars is certainly less in amount than that 
surrounding the summits of the highest Himala- 
yan peaks. It is probably much less than this; 
at any rate there is not sufficient air to sustain 
human life. It is by no means certain that what 
air there is, is of the right kind for human beings 
to breathe. All telescopic observation leads to 
the conclusion that there are no clouds on Mars. 
If there were air and water, clouds would cer- 
tainly form. In thousands of observations clouds 
have not been seen. The sky of Mars is abso- 
lutely sunny. Clouds have only been suspected 
on two or three occasions. It is safe to say that, 
speaking generally, Mars is a planet without 
water, without air in any marked quantity, and 
totally unfit for the abode of human beings. Its 
nearest analogue in the solar system is our own 
moon, as was pointed out years ago by George 
Bond, the Director of the Harvard Observatory. 

The same conclusion was also reached early 
in the history of the observation of Mars made 
at the Lick Observatory, and the later observa- 
tions made there have re-enforced it with new 
proofs. Several observers, notably M. Flam- 
marion, in France, and Mr. Lowell, in America, 
have taken a different view, which has been 
widely spread through their scientific and through 
their popular writings. The daily press of the 
United States and elsewhere has found “Human 
Life on Mars” to be a taking headline, and it has 
been often employed. The general reader, hear- 
ing only one side, and having the unfortunate 
nomenclature of “seas” and “canals” before his 
eyes, has, very naturally, accepted results that 
appealed to his imagination and that he had no 
way of testing for himself. In the light of 
what has gone before, it is clear that a change 
of popular opinion must be made. Popular opin- 
ion has no other desire than to be well founded, 
and is entirely ready to be guided by the judg- 
ment of experts. We may appeal to them. Pro- 
fessor Young, of Princeton, has this to say on 
the matter of the temperature of Mars: “Recalling 
the fact that the solar radiation is less than half 
as intense as here, the inference is almost irre- 
sistible that the temperature must be appallingly 
low—so low that water, if it exists at all, can 
exist only in the form of ice.” Professor New- 
comb, of Washington, remarks in a recent paper: 
“Mars has little or no atmosphere.” “There are 
few or no clouds on Mars.” It is by no means 
certain, he says, that the polar ice-caps are ice at 
all. Other judgments of the same sort, from 
astronomers of equal authority could be quoted. 
These will suffice. 
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It is plain to all that we have the right to con- 
clude that there is not the slightest reason to 
believe that human life can exist on the planet 
Mars. If by some miracle a man were suddenly 
transported to that planet, he would undoubtedly 
freeze solid in an exceedingly short time. He 
would find no water there nor sufficient air to 
breathe. It is more than likely that what air 
there may be is of a kind fatal to human life. So 
far as we know, there is no likelihood that life 
exists on any other planet than the earth. There 
is not a scintilla of evidence to show that Mer- 
cury, Venus, Jupiter, Saturn, and the rest are 
better fitted to sustain human life than Mars. 

These are not the conclusions that have been 
generally accepted by the readers of recent popu- 
lar astronomical literature. But any one who 
will take the pains to examine all the evidence 
can come to no other judgment. 





Nebule......... Pref. Harold Jacoby......... New York Evening Post 


When we approach the question of the dis- 
tribution of nebulz in different parts of the sky, 
as shown by their catalogued positions, we are 
met by a curious fact. It appears that the region 
in the neighborhood of the Milky Way is espe- 
cially poor in nebula, whereas these objects seem 
to cluster in especially large numbers about those 
points in the sky that are furthest from the Milky 
Way. But we know that the Miiky Way is richer 
in stars than any other part of the sky, since it is, 
in fact, made up of stellar bodies clustered so 
closely that it is well-nigh impossible to see be- 
tween them in the denser portions. Now, it can- 
not be the result of chance that the stars should 
tend to congregate in the Milky Way, while the 
nebulz tend to seek a position as far from it as 
possible. Whatever may be the cause, we must 
conclude that the sidereal system, as we see it, 
is in general constructed upon a single plan, and 
does not consist of a series of universes scattered 
at random throughout space. If we are to sup- 
pose that nebulz turn into stars as a result of con- 
densation or any other change, then it is not 
astonishing to find a minimum of nebule where 
there is a maximum of stars, since the nebule 
will have been consumed, as it were, in the 
formation of the stars. 

It is never advisable to push philosophical 
speculation very far when supported by too slen- 
der a basis of fact. But if we are to regard the 
visible universe as made up on the whole of a 
single system of bodies, we may well ask one 
or two questions to be answered by speculative 
theory. We have said the stars are not uniformly 
distributed in space. Their concentration in the 
Milky Way, forming a narrow band dividing the 


sky very nearly into two equal parts, must be due 
to their being actually massed in a thin disk or 
ring of space within which our solar system is 
also situated. This thin disk projected upon the 
sky would then appear as the narrow star-band of 
the Milky Way. Now, suppose this disk has an 
axis perpendicular to itself, and let us imagine 
a rotation of the whole sidereal system about that 
axis. Then the fact that the visible nebule are 
congregated far from the Milky Way means that 
they are actually near the imaginary axis. Possi- 
bly the diminished velocity of motion near the 
axis may have something to do with the presence 
of the nebule there. Possibly the nebule them- 
selves have axes perpendicular to the plane of 
the Milky Way. If so, we should see the spiral 
nebule near the Milky Way edgeways, and those 
far from it without foreshortening. Thus, the 
paucity of nebule near the Milky Way may be 
due in part to the increased difficulty of seeing 
them when looked at edgeways. Indeed, there is 
no limit to the possibilities of hypothetical reason- 
ing about the nebular structure of our universe; 
unfortunately, the whole question must be placed 
for the present among those intensely interesting 
cosmic problems awaiting elucidation, let us hope, 
in the new century. 

Destination of the Sun.,..... ores coccccceccvovees Popular Science 

More than a century ago Sir William Herschel 
was able to fix roughly what we call the apex 
of the sun’s way in space, or the point among 
the stars toward which that way is directed. 
Herschel found that a comparison of old stellar 
observations seemed to indicate that the stars 
in a certain part of the sky were opening out, 
as it were, and that the constellations in the 
opposite part of the heavens seemed to be drawing 
in, or becoming smaller. There can be but one 
reasonable explanation of this. We must be mov- 
ing toward that part of the sky where the stars 
are separating. Just so a man watching a regi- 
ment of soldiers approaching will see at first 
only a confused body of men. But as they come 
nearer the individual soldiers will seem to sep- 
arate, until at length each one is seen distinct 
from all the others. 

Herschel fixed the position of the apex at a 
point in the constellation Hercules. The most 
recent investigations of Newcomb, published only 
a few months ago, have, on the whole, verified 
Herschel’s conclusions. Later investigators have 
increased the precision of our knowledge, until 
we can now say that the present direction of the 
solar motion is known within very narrow limits. 
A tiny circle might be drawn on the sky, to which 
an astronomer might point his hand and say: 
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Yonder little circle contains the goal toward 
which the sun and planets are hastening to-day. 
Even the speed of this motion has been subjected 
to measurement and found to be about ten miles 
per second. 

The objective point and the rate of motion 
thus stated, exact science holds her peace. Here 
genuine knowledge stops, and we can proceed 
further only by the aid of that imagination which 
men of science need to curb at every moment. 

But let no one think that the sun will ever 
reach the so-called apex. To do so would mean 
cosmic motion on a straight line, while every 
consideration of celestial mechanics points to mo- 
tion on a curve. When shall we turn sufficiently 
upon that curve to detect its bending? It is a 
problem that we must leave as a rich heritage to 
generations that are to follow us. The visionary 
theorist’s notion of a great central sun, controlling 
our own sun’s way in space, must be dismissed 
as far too daring. But for such a central sun 
we may substitute a central centre of gravity, 
belonging to a great system of which our sun is 
but an insignificant member. Then we reach a 
conception that has lost nothing in the grandeur 
of its simplicity and is yet in accord with the 
probabilities of sober mechanical science. We 


‘ cease to be a lonely world and stretch out the 


bonds of a common relationship to yonder stars 
within the firmament. 





Scientific Progress of the X/Xth Century.......... London Spectator 

There can be little doubt that nine men out of 
ten, if asked what was the greatest idea which 
science had introduced into the world in the 
nineteenth century, would answer, “Evolution.” 
On the whole, we think that they would be right. 
At the same time, it is necessary to remember 
that the doctrine of evolution is not in itself a 
discovery of the nineteenth century. Darwin has 
been described with perfect truth as the thirty- 
seventh in a series of evolutionists of whom the 
earliest must be sought among the first philoso- 
phers of whose speculations Greece has preserved 
the memory. But it is only within this century 
that the mechanism of organic evolution has been 
suggested in a plausible fashion, and that the 
grandeur of the idea of evolution in general has 
been realized and accepted. Various sciences 
had the honor of contributing to this end. As- 
tronomy showed the existence of worlds in all 
the successive stages of development of which 
Kant had dreamed when he first propounded the 
nebular theory. Geology, under the guidance of 
Lyell, told us that the world’s past history and 
future prospects might all be interpreted in terms 
of the present, and thus gave new force and mean- 


ing to the old adage, “Natura nihil facit per 
saltum.” Then came Darwin, to hold in the 
scientific world of the nineteenth century the 
place which Newton had taken in the seventeenth. 
With a patience and an insight conjoined only 
once in an age, he gave a clear and persuasive 
account of the way in which one step in the great 
world-process of cvolution might have come 
about. False views of religion were called in 
to assault Darwin and those who stood at his 
side, with this, at least, fortunate result, that 
the consequent struggle filled the whole civilized 
world with its echoes, and by the time it was won 
for science the conception of evolution had fairly 
become a part of the common heritage of thought. 
This conception has broadened mankind’s views 
of the universe, and intensified that intellectual 
excitement which seems to have been a precedent 
condition. of all remarkable ages in the history 
of the world, like no discovery since the age of 
Copernicus and Columbus, who between them 
gave humanity that mental stimulus which re- 
sulted in the outburst of the Reformation and the 
great upheavals of the sixteenth century. The 
change brought about by the acceptance of the 
evolutionary doctrine has been of a quieter sort, 
but it is hardly destined to have a smaller effect 
on the history of mankind. The nineteenth cen- 
tury will ever be remembered as the age which 
established the doctrine of evolution, and English- 
men will be justifiably proud to think that it will 
be coupled to all time with the name of Darwin. 
Even to name all the sciences which have been 
founded or advanced in the century—much more 
to glance at their results—would be clearly im- 
possible within our limits. But we may single 
out the points that seem of most importance. 
Man, being selfish, will place first among these 
much physiological and biological work, com- 
mencing with the epoch-making work of Bichat, 
published in the first year of the century, and 
leading up to the monumental discoveries of Pas- 
teur and their application by so many benefactors 
of the race, among whom Lord Lister with his 
antiseptic surgery holds the first place, to the fight 
against disease and the diminution of the physi- 
cal troubles of humanity. The whole science of 
public health is a modern work, and to its efforts 
we already owe an incalculable debt of gratitude. 
Chemistry, again, may be set down as a product 
of the nineteenth century; for its advance really 
began when Dalton published his Atomic Theory 
in 1803. Its effects upon the amenity of life—not 
always of the best kind—are stupendous in their 
importance, and its doctrine of the conservation 
of matter is one of the two great contributions to 
our knowledge of the physical world which the 
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century has firmly established. The other, still 
more original and far-reaching, is the doctrine 
of the conservation of energy, which will be al- 
ways associated with the honored name of Lord 
Kelvin. Closely allied to it is the discovery of 
the correlation of the physical forces, the essen- 
tial kinship of light and heat, electricity and 
gravitation, and the other agencies that affect 
matter, which has grown out of the experiments 
of Rumford on heat. It is unnecessary to do 
more than speak of the immense practical results 
that hung on these discoveries. Another wide- 
reaching conception is that which displays all 
radiant energy, such as brings us heat and light 
irom the sun, or carries the waves that work 
Marconi’s telegraph instruments, as consisting of 
vibrations in the all-pervading ether. Closely 
bound up with this is the notion of the ultimate 
constitution of matter to which we are gradually 
beginning to attain, but here:the historian is on 
ground too speculative and uncertain to give him 
foothold. Astronomy, again, though it can show 
no such bound as it took under the impulsion 
of Newton, has shared in the general advance 
which mechanical skill has permitted to all the 
exact sciences, and the invention of the spectro- 
scope has extended man’s range of inquiry until 
nothing seems too high or too wonderful for him 
to find out. The discovery of Neptune by Adams 
and Le Verrier gave the only confirmation that 
was lacking to the belief in universal gravita- 
tion, though as to the nature of that amazing 
force whicn keeps the worlds in their orbits we 
are still as much in the dark as Newton was. 
When these and the other countless achievements 
of science in the nineteenth century are duly con- 
sidered, it does not seem very presumptuous for 
us who have lived in it to believe that our poster- 
ity will look back to it with respect and admira- 
tion, as having seen not only the dawn of so many 
sciences, and the birth of the scientific habit, but 
the very discoveries on which the great edifice of 
which we see little more than the foundations and 
the substructure will one day be built, fair and 
strong and full of mansions for “color che sanno.” 





Rate of Deposition of Sediment...............4. Prof. W. J. Salios* 

We owe to Sir Archibald Geikie a most in- 
structive method of estimating the existing rate 
at which our continents and islands are being 
washed into the sea by the action of rain and 
rivers; by this we find that the present land sur- 
face is being reduced in height to the extent on 
an average of 1I-2400 foot yearly (according to 
Prof. Penck, 1-3600 foot). If the material re- 


*Opening address by the President of the Section 
of Geology, British Association. 


moved from the land were uniformly distributed 
over an area equal to that from which it had been 
derived, it would form a layer of rock 1-2400 foot 
thick yearly, i. e., the rates of denudation and 
deposition would be identical. But the two areas, 
that of denudation and that of deposition, are 
seldom or never equal, the latter as a rule being 
much the smaller. Thus the area of that part of 
North America which drains into the Gulf of 
Mexico measures 1,800,000 square miles; the area 
over which its sediments are deposited is, so far 
as I can gather from Prof. Agassiz’s statements, 
less than 180,000 square miles; while Mr. McGee 
estimates it at only 100,000 square miles. Using 
the largest number, the area of deposition is found 
to measure one-tenth the area of denudation; the 
average rate of deposition will therefore be ten 
times as great as the rate of denudation, or 1-240 
foot may be supposed to be uniformly distributed 
over the area of sedimentation in the course of 
a year. But the thickness by which we have 
measured the strata of our geological systems is 
not an average, but the maximum thickness; we 
have, therefore, to obtain an estimate of the maxi- 
mum rate of deposition. If we assume the de- 
posited sediments to be arranged somewhat after 
the fashion of a wedge with the thin end seaward, 
then twice the average would give us the maxi- 
mum rate of deposition; this would be one foot 
in 120 years. But the sheets of deposited sediment 
are not merely thicker toward the land, thinner 
toward the sea; they also increase in thickness 
toward the rivers in which they have their source, 
so that a very obtuse-angled cone, or, better, the 
down-turned bowl of a spoon, would more nearly 
represent their form. 

This form tends to disappear under the action 
of waves and currents, but a limit is set to this 
disturbing influence by the subsidence which 
marks the region opposite the mouth of a large 
river. By this the strata are gradually let down- 
ward, so that they come to assume the form of the 
bowl of a spoon turned upward. Thus a further 
correction is necessary if we are to arrive at a 
fair estimate of the maximum rate of deposition. 
Considering the very rapid rate at which our 
ancient systems diminish in thickness when traced 
in all directions from the localities where they 
attain their maximum, it would appear that this 
correction must be a large one. If we reduce our 
already corrected estimate by one-fifth, we arrive 
at a rate of one foot of sediment deposited in a 
century. The vast sheets of conglomerate and 
sandstone which contribute so largely to some of 
our ancient systems must have accumulated under 
very different conditions, but in any case these de- 
posits afford evidence of very rapid accumulation. 
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Educational Topics of the Day 


The Meed Of Scholars,..ccecccccccccccccccccscsccccce Bishop Potter* 

One is exasperated almost beyond measure 
often, in these days, by the apologetic tone which 
is taken about a University training, and, most 
of all, I think, by the reasoning which is em- 
ployed to justify or excuse it. Young men are 
told in fact, if not in form, that their brains 
are merchandise, and that the college is the mill 


that will best coin them. Young men are urged * 


to get a college education, shorn as much as 
possible of all classical training, or any other 
that cannot be converted immediately into a 
wage-earning product, because knowledge, and 
especially certain kinds of knowledge, is power 
in precisely the same sense that a mill-dam and 
a dynamo are power. And so we are getting a 
class of students to whom whole ranges of high- 
est learning—those that deal with the philosophy 
of history, with the sources of great social and 
intellectual movements, with poetry, literature 
and the finer arts, with the foundations of ethics, 
personal, social, national, are matters of large 
indifference. 

Believe me, gentlemen, that if our children are 
to have any republic that is worthy of the name 
to live in, such matters cannot afford to be! 
Whatever other classes we have and conserve 
in the land, artisan, agriculturist, trader, ship- 
per, railway builder or capitalist, there is no 
one among them all who can contribute one iota 
to national stability and national honor, unless, 
behind and above them, all alike, there is another 
class, the scholar class, who stand for ideas not 
only, but for ideals, those higher standards and 
those enduring measurements of human wisdom 
and conduct which are born first of insight, and 
then of an enlightened outlook! 

It is yours, yours, my brothers—I beseech you 
who are students here, never to forget it—to give 
to your age these things! If you have come here 
simply to train your mind, your eye, your hands, 
to be better tools in the mad race for acquisition, 
then the sooner you go home .the better! It is 
not getting or grasping that this nation needs to 
learn half so much as what to do with its gains; 
and, in justice, equity and righteousness, how 
to rule its conquests. In such an age as ours the 
clever, smart, unscrupulous man becomes, every 
day, a more dangerous foe to the age in which 
he lives. He demoralizes youth, he destroys man- 
ly independence, he defies greed and gain. And 


*In an address at the University of Pennsylvania. 


never more than now, therefore, does the land 
wait for scholars—scholars who shall be thinkers 
and seers too, eager to find the truth, willing to 
own and follow it when it is discovered, and 
then, with fearless note, to tell it out to all 
mankind. 





Children’s Concepts of God........ Mary Austin..,.....Kindergarten 

The boy was eight years old. His mother 
was foreign born and spoke little English. His 
father was of French extraction, and though he 
spoke English by preference, it was not the king’s 
English. As far as the memories of their neigh- 
bors ran they were excellent people. 

The boy went to school in a State that is at 
great pains to teach its children the questionable 
performances of the pagan gods of antiquity, and 
at equal pains to exclude any mention of the 
God in whose name their commonwealth is found- 
ed. Moreover, he grew up in a corner of it where 
church-going and Sunday-school are in scant 
favor. His own people, and most of his neigh- 
bors, were good Catholics when they remembered 
to be anything, which was about once in two 
years. 

He had been to school about two years when 
he fell into the hands of the teacher who makes 
this record. 

It was the hour for original composition. 

“You may take your slates,” said the teacher, 
“and write all you know about God.” When she 
had looked at some slates the teacher asked: “Is 
God good ?” 

There was doubt on some faces, a few tenta- 
tive “Yes, ma’am’s,” then a general rush of 
affirmation as the opinion gained ground that 
this was the required answer. 

But the boy said, “no.” “No, ma’am, no; He 
ain’t good”; said it with conviction and some 
anxiety lest she should be misled on this im- 
portant point by the ignorance of the majority. 
The teacher walked down the aisle and turned 
up the boy’s slate. In the middle of it he had 
written in a cramped, scrawling hand: “God is a 
sware.” And his teacher had told him it is 
bad to swear, so had his mother—of course God 
is bad. 

The teacher looked down into a face already 
beginning to be troubled about the discrepancies 
between his personal convictions and the popu- 
lar opinion, and explained that it is because God 
is so good that it is wrong to use his name in a 
bad way. She also added the information, evi- 
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dently new, that God made everything, and that 
lie sees and loves the children. 

But if the Loy knew nothing of the attributes 
of Deity, he was well acquainted with the ways 
of angels, as a chance reference in the reading 
lesson revealed. He said they were ladies that 
lived in the sky, and had wings with feathers on 
them. They could fly and play the fiddle. He 
said he knew all these things from a picture his 
mother had, which picture, when the teacher 
found opportunity to see it, proved to be a 
Madonna surrounded by any number of able- 
hodied “ladies” playing stringed instruments. 

It was the day the teacher took the third- 
year class out to the irrigating ditch to study 
the behavior of tadpoles that the boy evolved his 
theory of the order of creation. 

“Did God make the tadpoles?” he questioned. 

“Yes.” 

“And did he make the toads ?” 

“Yes, those too.” 

“Then why didn’t he make ’em all toads, and 
not let them be tadpoles?” 

“I do not know; what do you think about it?” 

The boy was quite used to such answers from 
his teacher. 

“I guess,” he said, “it was too hard to make 
‘em all toads at first. It ain’t so much trouble 
to make ’em tadpoles, and let ’em get to be 
teads theirselves.” 

The teacher talked sometimes, in words of one 
syllable, of God’s knowledge of their misdeeds, 
and their accountability to him, but was careful 
never to ascribe to him any semblance nor habita- 
tion. Yet from some source the boy learned to 
locate God’s home in the vast, unshadowed blue, 
and to look to him as the author of all natural 
phenomena. When he did not know the answer 
to any question in the nature lesson, such as: 
What makes the wind? What makes the rain- 
bow? he answered “God,” with an air of finality 
that made it a little difficult to explain the 
difference between primal cause and_ physical 
agency. 

It was a gusty country where these things hap- 
pened, and the wind was often the subject of the 
morning talk. In the early spring the children 
brought to school whistles and slips of young 
willow bark. There was a blowing contest one 
day under the window where the teacher stood to 
overlook the playground. The boy came off sec- 
cnd best, but though acknowledging defeat was 
unwilling to admit the superiority of the victor. 

“Uh! you think you can blow, don’t you? 
Well, I know somebody that can blow a lot harder 
than you can.” 

“Who then?” demanded the other. 


“Well, God can; he can blow forty miles an 
hour !” 

During the morning recess in the beginning of 
the marble season the unexpected happened. The 
boy and one other had a fight. The teacher in- 
stituted inquiries that elicited the following ex- 
planation: 

“We were playing marbles and the bell rang, 
so we picked up the marbles and came quick, 
cause you don’t like us to be late. And I picked 
up Eddie’s taw and didn’t know I had it, and 
I gave it back to him at recess. And he said 
I stole it and he would tell God on me. And I 
hit him, and,” indignation breaking out in fresh 
tears, “he hit me, cause he was going to tell God 
on me. And I didn’t want him to do that, cause 
1 didn’t steal it neither.” 

The boy listened respectfully enough to the 
teacher’s explanation of this vexatious point, but 
the trouble did not go out of his face for some 
moments. 

He had a robust faith in God’s prowess that 
would have accepted the sun standing still upon 
Gibeon as a matter of course. Such orthodox 
traditions as the teacher found opportunity to tell 
him out of hours met with the readiest belief. 
In one of their walks for nature study, the chil- 
dren discussed the height and difficulty of ascent 
of the mountain about whose foot they strayed. 
Almost impassable they judged it, but the boy 
would not have it so. 

“Tl bet,” he said, “that God could go over 
it in one jump, and never know it.” 

At the end of the term the teacher had the 
children write on their slates all they had learned 
about God. Such instruction as she had given 
them had necessarily been of the simplest, to the 
effect that the Creator of all things loved those 
creations, knew all things, even to the innermost 
thoughts of their hearts, and wished them 
all to do right. Nothing more. And the boy 
wrote: 

“God is a great big man that lives in the sky. 
He is good. God made the grass. God made 
the wind blow. God made the toads. God made 
everything. God can see right through a house 
or anything. When you die God gets you. He 
is stronger than anybody.” . 

Chiquita did not come of a religious family, 
and being reared in the comfortable isolation of 
a California ranch, had not, up to her fourth 
year, received any account of things. The well- 
meaning person who gave her the first report of 
Deity was not particularly happy in the attempt. 
Shortly afterward Chiquita was heard to ask a 
member of the family if he knew “anything about 
that good old man that lives up in the sky.” 
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Being laughed at, she would not for a long time 
refer to him in any way. 

When the teacher gave her an account of the 
creation she received it skeptically, and seemed 
inclined to regard it as a sort of fairy tale. How- 
ever, since she was not troubled with nice dis- 
tinctions of moral attributes, she came to accept 
him finally as the Creator, and in the wide- 
open days of midsummer grew into a kind of 
reverential awe of him, not often found in 
church-bred children. She wished very much 
to open communication with him, but it was 
always as the God of outdoors. Often she said 
of a fruit or a flower, “Let us not pick that, det 
us leave it for God.” 

Once, walking among the hills, she strayed 
away from the others and was gone so long that 
someone asked her what she had been doing. “Oh, 
just talking with God,” was all the explanation 
she vouchsafed. 

As Chiquita began to go about more, and to 
read, she gradually acquired a less pagan con- 
ception of Deity. She heard the Old Testament 
myths, and rated them less than “Red Riding- 
hood,” and “Jack the Giant Killer.’ That her 
elders treated these tales seriously afforded her a 
grave amusement. 

With this new knowledge came the inevitable 
materialistic imagery of the half-taught. About 
this time she was heard to reprove her dolls for 
not “going to church every Sunday the way God 
does.” 

She was also detected in certain mysterious 
rites connected with offerings of bits of food 
and treasured tinsel scraps, which she bestowed 
on favorite trees, or in clefts in the rocks. These 
she was very unwilling to be questioned about, 
and it was never ascertained if they were in any 
way connected with her ideas of the superhuman, 
or were simple imitative plays. 

The God of outdoors was gradually dropped 
from her common thought, and the new God had 
no place in her cosmogony. “God is very re- 
ligious, is he not?” she said in her seventh year, 
aa the teacher thought was rather a falling 
off. 


BE I isiikis si cevccssddiesndcomewanieosannd J. E. Clarke* 


A country’s art, like all its other developments, 
must be based primarily upon the characteristics 
of its people. Where all are judges of art, great 
artists arise, just as great warriors among na- 
tions of soldiers, so that until the common people 
know the language of art, and can comprehend 


*The Education of the United States. Compiled 
by Nicholas Murray Butler. J. B. Lyon Company, 
Albany. 


the meaning of line and color and form, the artist 
is as much out of place and as little to be looked 
for as a great author would be among a people 
ignorant of reading. 

Nor has it ever been otherwise. The history 
of art is the history of peoples. Nor is there 
anything little or common in the eyes of art. 
The people that produced great buildings, fine 
paintings, and noble statues, had also the most 
exquisite household utensils. Their commonest 
articles, whose fragile beauty has outlasted the 
centuries, to-day, with subtle grace and perfect 
form, tease the eyes of the artist and challenge 
in vain our most skilled artisans to reproduce 
them. The antique Eastern dish of burned clay 
is held by the modern connoisseur as of more 
worth than its weight in silver; yet it was once 
in as humble and universal use as the commonest 
crockery of our kitchens. 

Great collections, museums, art galleries, much 
as they may contribute to the self-satisfaction of 
cliques and cities, will be of the slightest possible 
value and barren of results, either upon the in- 
dustries of the people or their art culture, so long 
as drawing is not generally understood. 

Whoever succeeds in having all the public 
school children of the country properly trained 
in elementary drawing. will have done more to 
advance the manufactures of the country, and 
more to make possible the art culture of the peo- 
ple, than could be accomplished by the establish- 
ment of a hundred art museums without this 
training. Just as libraries are worthless to those 
who cannot read, so are art collections to those 
who cannot comprehend them; just as all litera- 
ture is open to him who has fearned to read, so 
is all art to him-who has learned to draw, whose 
eye has been trained to see, and his fingers made 
facile to execute. We have begun at the wrong 
end; we asked for art galleries when we needed 
drawing schools. But the evil is not irremediable. 
Let drawing be generally taught, and our art gal- 
leries and museums, poor as they are, will at 
once grow more and more valuable, for they will 
then begin to be of use. 





The New Vale.......0006+ Herbert A. Smith,...+ seve: World's Work 


The election of President Hadley less than 
two years ago was generally accepted as meaning 
that another chapter in the history of Yale had 
been begun. It was thought especially significant 
that the man chosen to be the head of the uni- 
versity when it should enter its third century 
was still a young man, that he was an investigator 
and scholar of the modern type, trained in Ger- 
many as well as in his college, and that he was 
not a clergyman—the first layman to occupy the 
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presidency. His candidacy received the support 
of the body of the alumni and of the faculty; 
but the greatest enthusiasm for him was among 
the younger men; and some ultra-conservatives 
were for a time not without forebodings that 
too wide a departure from the lines of Yale’s 
past development might follow his election. 

In the past, the most valuable characteristic 
of the training received at Yale has been that 
it makes a man socially useful. The typical 
Yale man is a man of high ideals, and at the 
same tine practical, American, democratic. In- 
tellectual isolation and ineffectiveness are not 
qualities which flourish in her atmosphere. 

But many changes have come over college life 
in the last few years. Some of these are due 
to new social conditions, some to new educa- 
tional requirements and opportunities. The old 
Yale of the brick row, of plain living, of nar- 
row curriculum, and severe discipline is left be- 
hind. American life is no longer what: it was 
forty years ago. During the same period the 
intellectual world has been revolutionized. Both 
these facts have profoundly affected the colleges. 
Are they likely to affect the broad result on 
character of college life? 

There are many ideals of what a university 
should be. One is the ideal of a place where 
everything that is known is taught, and where 
new knowledge is being discovered; a place 
where specialists are trained. Another is that 
of a place where gentlemen gather for the leis- 
urly pursuit of that liberal culture which is the 
possession of the finest aristocracy—the aristoc- 
racy of intellect. , Another is that of a place 
where each student gains the fullest develop- 
ment of his individuality—where personalities 
are set free. But no one has emphasized so 
strongly as President Hadley the conception of 
the university as a place for the making of citi- 
zens, for training men to public service, to social 
usefulness. 





RF IG sv cveiesccssbscsccceses American Journal of Education 


What ‘helpful, precious, wise, golden words 
of wisdom are these, spoken in a late address by 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president of Harvard Col- 
lege? He puts into these words the ripe experi- 
ence gleaned from many years of close observa- 
tion in the training of young people. If our more 
than fifteen thousand high school teachers who 
are so properly and legitimately anxious to hold 
the older boys and girls in and through the 
high school course, and pass them on up and 
through a collegiate course, will read and adopt 
these helpful suggestions, they will soon realize 
their wishes, and a yoke of oxen could not pull 
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these pupils out of the high schools. President 
Eliot says: “A new motive is presented in our 
day to the teacher, the parent, and the children 
—the motive of joy through achievement. The 
great joy in life for us all, after the domestic 
affections, is doing something and doing it well, 
getting where we want to get, and bringing others 
where they would like to be. Give every child, 
we say, the joy of achievement. Do not set it 
to do what you know it cannot do well. Set 
it to do what you think it can do well, and show 
it how. That is just what goes on in a happy 
kindergarten, or in a successful university con- 
ference or seminary. This is the new and happy 
aim in modern education—joy and gladness in 
achievement. I need not say that freedom is 
necessary to this joy. 

“Schools used to set children doing things they 
could not do well. That, fellow-teachers, is the 
unpardonable sin in educational administration. 
It is not for the happiness of the children only 
that this new motive—to increase joy—has come 
to bless us. It brings new happiness to the 
teacher also. It is a means of happiness for every- 
body throughout life. As a result of the advent 
of this new policy we are learning not to use 
with children a motive that will not work when 
the children are grown up.” 





A Caution to Theorists,......s.cecsseeees tecccceee Sir Joshua Fitch* 

In seeking to ascertain for ourselves what forms 
of instruction and discipline are really operative 
upon the life of a pupil and carry in them the 
germs of future growth, and on the other hand 
what teaching it is that touches only the shell 
and husk of his being and never penetrates to 
the sources of life at all, we do well to recur 
more often than we do to our own experience as 
learners. Those of you who are young teachers 
are not so far removed from childhood as to 
have lost the power to do this. Older teachers 
must supply the lapse of memory by imagination 
and experience. But in one way or another we 
should seek to put ourselves in the attitude of 
mind which is occupied by our pupils, to hear 
lessons with their ears and to see illustrations 
with their eyes. The elementary teacher 1s going, 
let us say, to give a lesson on some new fact in 
natural history. He gets together his whole 
formidable apparatus of blackboard, pictures, dia- 
grams and specimens. But the testing question 
for him is not—“How does the sketch of this 
lesson look in my notes or on the board? How 
will the lesson display my powers to the best 
advantage? In what light will it appear in the 


*Educational Aims and Methods. The Macmillan 
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eyes of the head master, the inspector, or the 
adult critic?” but “What should I have thought 
of this lesson when I was a child sitting on that 
bench? How would it have impressed me? ._How 
should I have liked it? How much of it should 
I have remembered or cared to remember?” In 
like manner, it may be, he is about to select a 
piece of poetry for recitation. He is tempted to 
think first of its length, the appropriateness of 
its moral, the ease with which it may be explained, 
the sort of exercise it will give in elocution and 
taste. But it will be well also to put the ques- 
tion, “How far should I have been stimulated 
and enriched if, at that age, I had learned the 
same verses? Would they have remained in my 
memory now? Should I, at any time in the in- 
terval, have found my leisure brightened or my 
thoughts raised by remembering them 2” 

We have said that the inductive method is in- 
dispensable as an instrument of teaching; but it 
is not less so as a guide for ourselves in forming 
an estimate of our own precedure, and of the 
principles on which our work should be done. 
Education is said to be a science, but it is 
essentially an inductive science, a science of ob- 
servation and experiment. It is not one which 
will be brought to perfection by the study of spec- 
ulative psychology alone; by accepting what are 
called first principles; by walking worthy of the 
doctrines laid down by Comenius, by Ascham or 
Quintilian or Rousseau or Pestalozzi or Spencer 
or Herbart. All such doctrines have their value, 
and a very high value to the professional prac- 
titioner in the art; but they do not serve alone 
as the basis for a science, any more than the 
theory of vortices, or the speculations of Thales 
about moisture, or the old doctrine that all matter 
is composed in different proportions of the four 
elements of earth, air, fire and water. We must 
look a little nearer at the actual phenomena the 
schoolroom presents if we would arrive at a true 
science of education. 

From this point of view we may regard with 
much sympathy and hope the efforts which are 
now being made in America by Dr. Stanley Hall 
and Mr. Barnes, and in our own country by Pro- 
fessor Sully, to observe children’s ways and char- 
acter more carefully and to derive, if we can, 
practical guidance, from child-study as well as 
from the “A priori” speculations of the phil- 
osophers. But though we may regard these ex- 
perimental enquiries with hope, we must not blind 
ourselves to possible sources of error. Unless those 
enquiries are conducted with due caution and a 
careful observance of the laws of inductive 
science there is a danger of encouraging intro- 
spection and self-consciousness on the part of 
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little children when we ask them to tell us their 
motives or their thoughts. There is, in many of 
the experimental exercises of which I have read 
reports, a tendency on the part of the teacher to 
ask children for their opinions on subjects on 
which they have never thought, and on which in 
fact they have formed no opinion at all. Hence 
he sometimes gets random and foolish answers, 
sometimes mere guesses, and sometimes answers 
which are framed because the little one has some 
suspicion of what it is that the teacher wants. 
More often answers are given so various and 
so inconsistent with one another that it is im- 
possible to base any trustworthy conclusion upon 
them. So although the desire of many teachers 
to engage in child-study evinces a true philosophic 
instinct, we must in pursuing it guard ourselves 
against its dangers, and must be aware of its 
limitations. We must not be probing the minds 
of children to discover what is not there nor 
encourage them to attach exaggerated importance 
to their own little experiences and opinions. We 
must beware of unreality, of confusing the real 
relations which should subsist between teacher 
and taught. Above all we have to guard ourselves 
against mistaking accidental and exceptional 
phenomena for typical facts; against drawing gen- 
eral conclusions too hastily from insufficient data. 
When I read in America the contradictory, con- 
fused and grotesque replies which have been so 
diligently compiled, I am more than ever con- 
vinced that generalizations founded on such data 
may often prove useless and sometimes mislead- 
ing, and that they need therefore to be held in 
suspense for the present, until they shall be 
verified or corrected by a larger experience. 

Some of the plans adopted in these investiga- 
tions seem to me highly ingenious, and a few ot 
the generalizations obtained from them to be 
fruitful and suggestive. The experiments made 
in connection with the earliest and crudest at- 
tempts of little children to draw familiar objects 
have shown clearly how common it is to attempt 
to portray not what they actually see, but what 
they know to be there. Such experiments are most 
instructive to teachers of drawing and design. 
But when we get into the region of morals and 
of conduct, when we seek to measure the forces 
which are at work in the formation of the child’s 
character and sentiments, it does not appear to 
me that the enquiries have yet conducted us to 
any valuable results. This is not a reason for 
abandoning the quest, or for discouraging re- 
searches into this interesting region of experience. 
But it is a strong reason for caution and patience, 
and for resisting all temptation to accept general 
conclusions while the data are incomplete. 
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Among the Plants: Garden, Field and Forest 


EpItep By Rosert BLIGHT 
i ) 


Of late years, especially since the teachings of 
evolution have received more general recognition 
than was at first accorded them, there has been a 
decided change in the aspect in which the life of 
plants has been viewed. All life, indeed, has been 
raised to a higher plane, but, all things considered, 
that of the vegetable kingdom has received the 
greater access of dignity. Animal life has long 
been spoken of with a certain degree of reverence, 
as being a phase of existence not altogether differ- 
ent for our own. Some three decades before Mr. 
Darwin startled the worlds of dogmatism_and fash- 
ion by his Origin of Species, Sir Walter Scott, 
whom the world probably little regards as having 
notions of his own on subjects connected with 
natural history, had ventured, in his Count Robert 
of Paris, to speak of the “Orang Outang” as an 
animal * ‘nearly allied to ourselves.” But “to vege- 
tate” was commonly used to denote the very lowest 
kind of existence,—a life unworthy of any member 
of the animal world. Now, however, we are be- 
coming veritably anthropomorphic and we speak 
of plants eating, drinking, sleeping, marrying; of 
their thrift and unthrift; of their degenerating; of 
their adapting themselves to their surroundings 
with more or less of a something which borders on 
intelligence; and of having certain effects in view 
when they persist in a certain line of variation. 
There is nothing unreasonable in this. We are 
but transferring to the whole realm of life terms and 
ideas which have hitherto been restricted to a single 
district in its domain, No definition of “life” has 
yet been drawn up which embraces all the essentials, 
the accidents and properties which are connoted 
by the term; no physicist as yet has collocated mat- 
ter in such a way as to produce the phenomenon 
called life, and the wisest of them do not even hope 
to be able to do so, notwithstanding all the promise 
of wonders during the twentieth century, Thoughts 
like these make us greet with satisfaction such a 
passage as the following: 


Piants Live, Thriveand Suffer Like Animals.........New York Press 


Only a few years ago the mention of such a 
thing as a student of vegetable pathology would 
have caused a long and loud laugh. Now, the 
farmers and florists and fruit-growers of the 
country look toward the United States Bureau of 
Vegetable Physiology and Pathology for assist- 
ance and advice continually. Ten years ago the 
weather and the “bugs” were blamed vaguely 
for all troubles which occurred in crops or fruit. 
Now each trouble is diagnosed just as it would 
be with a human being or an animal, and the 
plant is doctored for its particular disease. Vege- 
table pathology has shown that there is a marvel- 
ous similarity between a plant and the animal. 
Their diseases are similar and are caused by 
the same things. Thus, trees are subject to a 


disease which is exactly like that of foot-rot 
among cattle. 


The cattle get it from damp bed- 


ding and damp standing places. The tree gets 
its foot or root rot from damp, rotten soil. 
Trees and plants, it has been found, get indiges- 
tion if they are fed on too much or rich fertilizer, 
or fertilizer that is not adapted to their wants. 
And when they get indigestion they act just like 
a human being with the complaint. They droop, 
their leaves get pale and thin and dry, like a 
man’s hair, their bark gets coarse and will not 
draw the sap properly, like human skin, and they 
stop growing and remain poor and thin. 
Everybody knows that a plant will die from 
thirst. But that is not all. A plant starves just 
as an animal does. When its roots have worked 
and worked all the soil that they can reach and 
have exhausted all there is in it, the leaves will 
turn brown, wrinkle and fall off one by one. If 
this mute sign is not understood the plant will 
die from sheer hunger. If the earth around such 
a poor, starved growth is taken up, it will be 
found finely pulverized like sand with apparently 
little weight to it and no cohering power at all. 
It has been sucked dry. If the plant is fed with 
new soil or manures in time, it will brighten up 
within twenty-four hours, reviving fully as quick- 
ly as any person would under similar conditions. 
So clear has the study of vegetable pathology 
made this similarity between plants and animal 
organisms that it is almost safe now to say that 
if one treat a plant with the same care and in- 
telligence as he would treat a dog or a horse, 
and practically in the same way, it will grow well 
for him. Don’t do things to it that would give 
an animal pain. Many men who have watched 
and handled plants much insist on it that plants 
are sentient things in a high sense of the word— 
that they are really animals, lacking only the 
ability of locomotion and general free motion. 
One of the most striking results of treating 
plants and their diseases as animals would be 
treated is furnished by the grape. Grape growing 
in this country has had a curious history. At 
the beginning of the century many attempts had 
been made to introduce and grow the foreign or 
European varieties. It was recognized that in 
this country abundant opportunities were offered 
for the production of grapes and the manufacture 
of wine. Our native varieties were not consid- 
ered of value, and for this reason all the early 
efforts were put forth in importing and testing 
the foreign, or Vinifera, vines. All the attempts 
in this direction, however, proved disastrous, 
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mainly on account of several diseases, which, 
fiom all that can be gathered, were the same as 
those known to-day as downy mildew and black 
rot. * After many discouraging attempts to culti- 
vate these European vines, the work was almost 
abandoned and attention was turned toward the 
native varieties, many forms of which were found 
growing in the woods. Some of these proved re- 
sistant to the diseases, because through a long 
struggle for existence there had been a survival 
of the fittest, and these were by nature endowed 
with the ability to resist the various maladies 
which had been so destructive to European vines. 
The diseases being American, the European vines 
had had no chance to develop anything like natu- 
ral resistance before being attacked. 

The discovery of the value of some of our 
native kinds gave the grape industry a new 
impetus, but as soon as vineyards began to in- 
crease and cultivation brought about changes in 
the vines themselves, it was found that the latter 
were becoming more and more subject to the 
attacks of their old enemies. Consequently there 
are recorded many disastrous failures in grape 
culture between 1850 and 1860, when mildew and 
black rot were veritable scourges. In many places 
where grape culture had been profitable, the vine- 
yards had to be abandoned. New localities, in 
which the grape had not been tried, were now 
planted to vineyards, and for a time these pro- 
duced remunerative yields, but it was only a 
question of time when the diseases reached them 
and it became necessary to abandon them and 
again seek more favored localities. By 1885 
grape growing had been tried in most of the im- 
portant sections of the country, and, as the 
diseases continued to spread, it was realized that 
something would have to be done or else the in- 
dustry would have to be abandoned. At this time 
the work of the Department of Agriculture com- 
menced, but so many efforts had already been put 
forth to control the diseases, and there had been 
so many failures, that it required a great deal 
of encouragement to induce growers to make 
thorough trials of the treatments proposed. By 
carrying on experimental work in typical regions, 
however, and by demonstrating by actual trials 
that the treatments were effective, the value of 
the work was fairly established, and consequently 
fungicidal treatments were rapidly adopted. The 
money value of this work to the grape grower 
cannot be estimated. It has given viticulture a 
new lease of life, and has furnished profitable em- 
ployment in many regions which otherwise would 
have been abandoned, so far as this crop is con- 
cerned. 
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Before 1887 no attempt had been made to con- 
trol the many serious diseases which affect nurs- 
ery stock in this country. The nursery interests 
had assumed immense proportions, and the value 
of the output was worth millions of dollars. Nurs- 
ery stock, such as apples, pears, plums, cherries, 
etc., had long been subject to a number of serious 
diseases which mainly affected the foliage. Often, 
as a result of these injuries, it was found impossi- 
ble to bud the stock properly, and a large part 
of it was therefore worthless. In 1888 the De- 
partment of Agriculture inaugurated the first 
experiment with a view of finding some means of 
holding these diseases in check. After several 
years’ work, it was clearly shown that some of 
the most destructive maladies could be controlled. 
Spraying nursery stock has come to be a general 
practice, and has been the means of saving thous- 
ands of dollars to the growers every year. The 
Department and the State stations have gone 
hand in hand in this work, and some of the most 
striking features of the practical side of the in- 
vestigations have come about through the efforts 
of the latter. Potato scab, the smuts of cereals 
and many other diseases are now contiolled as a 
result of the good work done by these organiza- 
tions. 

Perhaps there is no more striking instance of the 
growth of this subject than that witnessed in the 
development of the educational features connect- 
ed with it. In 1885 there were only three in- 
stitutions besides the Department of Agriculture 
making an organized effort in the way of teaching 
or in experimental work of this character. Ten 
years later there were fifty colleges and stations 
engaged in the work, and no less than one hun- 
dred special investigators were devoting their 
time to it. B. T. Galloway, chief of the Division 
of Vegetable Physiology and Pathology, says: 

“Since 1896 there has been a marked tendency 
toward a higher appreciation of a true science 
of plant pathology. The outlying problems have 
in a measure been solved, and opportunity has 
been given to survey and take a clearer view of 
the fundamental questions upon which the future 
success of the work must depend. We are far 
enough along to see that a new epoch has begun 
—one which we believe is to place this country 
in advance of all others in getting the most from 
the soil with the least expenditure of time and 
money. Our farmers and fruit growers are in- 
telligent, quick to perceive, and quick to act. 
They are now in possession of knowledge which 
gives them a decided advantage over their com- 
petitors in other countries, and therefore it will 
not be difficult with such men and such condi- 
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tions as we have to build up a science which 
will have a marked influence on the welfare of 
the country. 

“What, then, are the lines along which this 
science is to be built? First, we must recognize 
more plainly the possibilities within the plant—its 
plasticity and its ability to change; second, we 
must learn to look more carefully outside of the 
plant; that is, at its environment and the effects 
this may produce; and, third, we must discover 
the principles whereby the grower of plants shall 
be able to bring about such perfect harmony be- 
tween the plant and its enviroment that an ap- 
proximately ideal organism will result. This 
means that our aim should always be toward mak- 
ing two blades of grass grow where only one grew 
before. 

“The foundation of this. work is physiology, 
involving a study of the phenomena of life itself. 
Here we learn the possibilities of future develop- 


. ment, and here hinge the vital questions relating 


to nutrition and heredity. The pathology of the 
future, therefore, will not stop at the mere cor- 
rection of conditions involving the loss of a 
crop or part of a crop. It will put within the 
power of the intelligent grower knowledge that 
will enable him to forestall injuries by furnish- 
ing conditions best suited to the development of 
the plant. We must bring to our aid many lines 
of work. Plant breeding wili enable us to attain 
ideal forms. Selection will make it possible to fix 
these forms within certain limits. Nutrition goes 
hand in hand with breeding and selection. Chem- 
istry and physics play important parts, and in 
the study of pathological phenomena themselves 
other branches of science will be brought to bear. 
Thus, the highest aim of the investigator in his 
field will be, not to deal with effects only, but 
to study causes, for it is only by such means that 
the greatest good can be accomplished.” 


The amateur horticulturist may be alarmed at 
such.a passage as the one just quoted. He may 
think that there is too much “science” in it for him, 
that successful gardening is a matter of an abstruse 
character, and that a special training is necessary. 
This is*a mistake. All he has to do is to treat 
his plants as he would treat a domestic pet,—take a 
pride in it, study its habits and follow a few simple 
rules. Let us next take an excerpt which deals with 
one of the most beautiful and attractive flowers of 
our gardens: 


The Real Rose.....,...+ Sribvueiiaiminetsewenees poche Longman’s 


Let me say, very strongly and emphatically, 
that the rose as it is seen in the majority of gar- 
dens is a very different thing from the rose as it 
should be, the rose as it is. That this should be 
the case is to some extent remarkable. When 


a man settles down in a house of his own with 
a plot of land about it, whatever may have been 
his bachelor contempt of the pettifogging gar- 
dener, he usually develops some interest in the 
production of flowers, and acquires a correspond- 
ing knowledge of the general principles of horti- 
culture. From this interest and from this knowl- 
edge the rose is almost invariably excluded—the 
rose, which is the queen of flowers and, beyond 
all dispute, the most beautiful flower that grows. 
It has been truly said that there is only one more 
lovely thing in creation than a beautiful rose, 
and that is a beautiful woman. The married 
man, having presumably permitted himself suff- 
cient opportunity to test his zsthetic appreciation 
of the latter, might reasonably have been ex- 
pected to devote some attention to the less perfect 
of Nature’s two masterpieces. But he prefers, as 
a rule, to pay his homage to inferior and vastly 
more troublesome beauties. The rose is treated 
as an ordinary flowering shrub and left to do as 
it lists, while he pricks and potters among his 
stocks and his wall-flowers and his cabbages and 
his chrysanthemums—the complete outfit, in short, 
of the suburban garden. The case of the chrysan- 
themum grower is the most difficult to under- 
stand. You have a man who leaves his roses 
crying out for a comparatively trifling amount 
of attention, mixing his soils, potting and repot- 
ting, snipping and disbudding and fiddling, ex- 
pending hours upon hours of hardly spared time, 
and all to produce in the end a flower which, at 
its very best, can no more stand beside a good 
rose than a sparrow by a peacock. The floral 
sovereign, in the meantime, being left to itself, 
produces a great quantity of superfluous wood 
and an astonishing number of insignificant blooms 
in clusters—flowers which are very well in their 
way, and, so long as they develop no worse 
fault than mere diminutiveness, not ineffective in 
the distance, but quite incapable of comparison 
with the same variety when properly grown. 
The reason for this neglect of the rose, it seems 
to me, is frequently attributable to the fact that 
a man’s original stock is not procured on his own 
initiative, and he thereby loses that sense of par- 
entage which he feels in regard to other flowers. 
When he takes a house he finds, among the other 
contents of the garden, an assortment of rose 
plants of a more or less antiquated and uneven 
appearance. These become year by year more 
bushy and cumbersome, and the blooms they bear 
more minute and clustery, until at length he gets 
impressed with the idea that they are something 
quite distinct—not merely different varieties, but 
a different family altogether—from those which 
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produce the specimens he sees in the florists’ win- 
dows or the buttonhole of some enthusiastic grow- 
er. These, he imagines, are obtained from plants 
of some special and peculiar kind, requiring some 
special and peculiar treatment, which he has 
neither the time nor the inclination to give. It 
is a most mistaken impression. 

After spending more years than I need enumer- 
ate in close association with the queen of flowers, 
I have come to the conclusion that the difference 
between shabby clusters and good blooms rests 
mainly upon two points. There are many others 
which can be observed with benefit, and must be 
observed if exceptional flowers are desired, but 
only two which are absolutely necessary to suc- 
cess. You can leave the trees unmanured, you can 
cut their-sun to a few hours a day, you can let 
your bulbs or what-not remain among the plants, 
you can take no notice of blight and grub and mil- 
dew—all things which are better attended to, but 
are not essential—but you must prune properly 
and you must disbud. 

By proper pruning is meant cutting down the 
healthy shoots of the previous year to five or 
six eyes, and cutting all the weak and dead 
and very old wood right out. Some people object 
to cut their plants low, on the ground that it 
diminishes the foliage, or is contrary to nature, or 
for some other reason equally trivial. If you left 
nature to do its work in precisely its own way, 
our gardens would soon become hopeless tangles ; 
while, as for foliage, you would get abundance if 
you cut to the crowns. Disbudding, in the limited 
sense in which I have used the term, means mere- 
ly removing the numerous small buds which 
usually surround the central calyx, as soon as 
they appear. Nothing is lost by doing so. If the 
large flower is eventually cut, the small buds are 
necessarily taken with it; and if it is allowed to 
remain upon the tree, they come at best to a 
crabbed maturity beneath its fading petals. The 
very general neglect of an operation so trifling 
and so important as this is difficult to understand. 
No chrysanthemum grower, however small his 
stock and lukewarm his interest, would think of 
failing to disbud. The habit once acquired, it be- 
comes a mechanical process almost unconsciously 
performed, and must not be confused with the 
far more drastic measures of the exhibitor, who 
removes not only his buds but all his more weakly 
shoots in order to throw adventitious strength 
into a few especially vigorous ones—a practice 
which is quite unnecessary for the purposes of 
the ordinary grower. 

By attending to the two points above noted 
the amateur may obtain very good results even 
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with the stock which happens to be already in 
his garden—results, at any rate, far surpassing 
any which he will have been in the habit of 
securing if he has given his plants no attention 
at all—and we should see fewer of the perfectly 
lamentable questions which sometimes appear 
in gardening papers, such as “What is best 
to do for green centres?” When a man has 
sunk so low as to get green centres in his 
roses, he had better make up his mind to re- 
linquish the attempt to grow them. When 
selecting a place for roses, the most important 
consideration to be held in view is to give them 
adequate shelter; it is more important than sun, 
more important than soil. Roses will grow with 
any aspect except due north, where nothing will 
grow; they will grow in heavy clay or light 
gravel, but they will not grow inathrough draught. 
Some people put a rose in a windy corner that 
would kill a cabbage, and then blame it for a 
delicate weakling because it refuses to flourish. 
In truth it is not a delicate plant. If your climate 
is reasonably genial and you have a quiet corner 
in your garden, you can grow any variety in the 
nurserymen’s catalogues, even the most tender. 
Nor is it the case, as many suppose, that the 
best roses can only be produced upon standards 
The latter stock is useful to place at the back 
of a border, or for other similar decorative pur- 
poses, but the highest quality of individual blooms 
is, beyond question, obtained upon dwarfs. When 
a man grows for exhibition, it is quite likely you 
will not find a standard in his garden. 

The exhibition rose is to some extent an arti- 
ficial production, obtained by drastic disbudding, 
by the use of highly concentrated manures, and 
by dressing the blooms—not that the latter prac- 
tice reaches a degree at all approaching that 
which prevails in the exhibition of some other 
flowers, notably chrysanthemums. It cannot, 
therefore, strictly be called the real rose with any 
more justice than the produce of an uncared-for 
bush. But the difference between an ordinary 
good bloom and one of exhibition standard is far 
less than that between the flowers of a plant left 
to itself and of one sufficiently nurtured. Any 
man with a plot of land behind his house and 
without any special horticultural knowledge can, 
by the expenditure of an altogether insignificant 
amount of trouble, obtain specimens of the queen 
of flowers which will completely satisfy the 
zsthetic eye, and not improbably arouse the 
emulation of his neighbors. The rose is full of 
gratitude. No human mistress could repay a little 
caré and a little thought and a little love more 
abundantly. 
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* To Lallie—Who Is Dead'’..........00008 cneunnneer «eee Academy 


God made you very fair; 
I cannot dream He meant you to be lost; 
At what tremendous cost 

Could Earth supply such wealth of golden hair? 


That pansied arch above 
Nor all the shining vast of Morning skies, 
Could make two wistful eyes 

Like those through which I read your loan of love. 


Not all the rose’s heart 
Nor heart of ev’ry Summer-breathing rose 
That ever buds and blows 

Could match those lips your laughter kissed apart. 


And so I have no fear; 
Your Beauty lives; I have no fear for you; 
Your soul grows lovely too 

In His pure light who holds all beauty dear. 


God loves you, and no less; 
Death leaves you as He made you—very fair; 
Your beauty and His care 

Shall wake your very soul to loveliness. 


At a Tenement Window,.........cecseceeee Annie Fellows Johnston* 


Sometimes my needle stops with half-drawn thread 
(Not often though,—each moment’s waste means 
bread, 
And missing stiches leave the little mouths unfed). 
I look down on the dingy court below; 
A tuft of grass is all it has to show,— 
A broken pump, where thirsty children go. 
Above, there shines a bit of sky so small 
That it might be a passing bluebird’s wing; 
One tree leans up against the high brick wall, 
And there the sparrows twitter of the spring, 
Until they waken in my heart a cry 
Of hunger, that no bread can satisfy. 


Always before, when Maytime took her way 
Across the fields, I followed close. To-day 
I can but dream of all her bright array. 
My work drops down. Across the sill I lean, 
And long, with bitter longing, for unseen 
Rain-freshened paths, where budding woods grow 
green. 

The .water trickles from the pump below 
Upon the stones. With eyes half-shut, I hear 

It falling in a pool where rushes grow 
And feel a cooling presence drawing’ near. 
And now the sparrows chirp again. No, hark! 
A singing as of some far meadow lark. 


{t is the same old miracle applied 

Unto myself, that on the mountain-side 

The few small loaves and fishes multiplied. 
Behold, how strange and sweet the mystery! 
The birds, the broken pump, the gnarled tree, 
Have brought the fulness of the spring to me. 


*Poems and Poets of Indiana, The Bowen-Mer- 
rill Company, Indianapolis. 





For in the leaves that rustle by the wall 
All forest finds a tongue, and so that grass 

Can, with its struggling tuft of green, recall 
Wide bloom-filled meadows where the cattle pass. 
How.it can be but dimly I divine, 
These crumbs, God-given, make the whole loaf 


mine. 


The Happiest Heart..... Ripley D. Saunders..... St. Louis Republic 


The happiest heart is simple, 
None dares to call it wise; 

It sees the beauty of its life 
With frank and truthful eyes; 

It has a knack of loving, 
It has a trustful way— 

Oh, what a foolish heart is this, 
The wordlier people say! 


The happiest heart is childlike, 
It never quite grows old; 
It sees the sunset’s splendor 
As it saw the dawning’s gold; 
It has a gift for gladness, 
Its dreams die not away— 
Oh, what a foolish, happy heart, 
The worldlier people say! 
A Japanese Dirge... ..ccerccccccccsscccccccccccsees Black and White 
Here she lies where all must come 
After days grown wearisome: 
She that was Chrysanthemum. 


Tulips falter in the wind, 

With blown leaves her eyes are blind 
And her singing mouth is dumb. 
Here she lies where all must come. 


Eyes as dark as indigo 

Now a deeper darkness know; | 
Hair that mocked the raven’s wing 
Feels its lotus withering 

After days grown wearisome. 


Lotus flower between her breasts 
Rests as deeply as she rests; 

Milky veil about her rolled 

Feels seeds quicken in its fold. 

Heat she fears not, nor the cold; 
Here she lies where all must come. 


Little feet that moved so light 
Music will not stir to-night, 
Though the strongest love of men 
Lilted on the samisen. 

Little hands men’s hearts that led 
Into snares that she had spread 
After days grown wearisome— 


Little hands shall hold no more 
Closing door or opening door: 

Keys of pleasure or of grief; 

Lo! they hold a withered leaf. 

World, and where is thy distress— 

One chrysanthemum the less? 

World, what sayest thou? She is dumb; 
She that was Chrysanthemum. 

















Love Forsaken,........5 Clinton Scollard..... eeeves Harper's Bazar 


I that was blithe erewhile, 
Dreaming the world a lovely lotus isle, 
Am one for whom the sun hath lost its smile. 


There was a garden-place 
Wherein, methought, there blossomed every grace 
That man might crave to look upon,—her face! 


And ah, the golden store 
Of heart’s-ease that it brought me! That is o’er, 
Since otherward ’tis turned for evermore. 


I shall go down the year, 
Groping through sterile hopes and crowding fears, 
To darkling solitude too deep for tears. 


“| Lay Me Down"’............ pCO ins caenscvctnd Good Words 


I laid me down and slept. 
And I awaked. The long night thro’ 
My pulse its rhythm unconscious kept; 
Unconscious breath I drew. 


O Lord, it was not I 
Who wrought this marvel unaware. 
I slept—for Thou, urseen, wast nigh; 
Awaked—for Thou wast there. 


Abelard and Heloise............. Robert Lovemann,........... Critic 


Abelard and Heloise— 

Ne’er were lovers like to these: “4 
Flying in the face of fate, 

Ground beneath the heel of hate, 
Constant to the latest breath, 

With a faith defying death, 

Deeper than unsounded seas—- 
Abelard and Heloise. 


Abelard and Heloise 

Drained Love’s chalice to the lees, 
Joyed and sorrowed, laughed and wept, 
Tempest-torn, and passion-swept; 

Now they dream away the days, 

In the peaceful Pére la Chaise, 

Sleeping there beneath the trees— 
Abelard and Heloise. 


Cis ccdccndescstisesscd i iiecsnpesan<eeanis Temple Bar 


What stern necessity hath once ordained 
For mortal’s share, 

Let him not murmur, howsoe’er constrained, 
His lot to bear. 


Nor time, nor chance, nor laws, nor gods, nor men, 
Her voice can stay; 

Her icy finger points the way, and then 
Man must obey. 


And love, and hate, and fear, and joy, and pain, 
She portions each; 

Nor vanished bliss will e’er restore again, 
Whoe’er beseech, 


"lis weakness to resist her stern decree, 
’Tis impious to rebel; 

The strongest mind, the noblest heart has he, 
Who follows well. 
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To Morfydd Dead,......... Lionel Jehnson,.........London Outlook 
Do you hunger for wild Merioneth, her moors and 
the sweet 


Cry of her winds, where the moors and the moun- 
tains meet? 

For the laugh of her springs that leap to the moun- 
tain’s feet? 


Is it well with you, there in your Paradise, far, so 
far 

From where the moors of your own Merioneth are? 

Are you happy, there is your Land of the Evening 
Star? 


Oh, deep from the heart of you, Morfydd, my Mor- 
fydd, cries 

Longing love for the land that before me lies, 

For lest Merioneth, her moors and impassioned 
skies! 


The wandering wind calls Morfydd! Morfydd! Oh, 


pain ; ; 
To hear that calling over the heather plain, 
Desolate calling, calling, calling in vain! 


At Parting... ccccceceeees Ada Eugene Fischer,.......+.s40+ Bookman 


The time has come when o’er the placid stream 
Of things that were the portent of a change 
Is imminent, We try to rearrange 
Our vision and gaze backward; thus we deem 
Ourselves enabled to retain our dream. 
Awhile we play our foolish game, and strange 
New pleasure take in old past joys that range 
The lengthy gamut through. We try to seem 
Contented, sorrow waiting at the door! 
Inexorable Time demands his pay, 
Postponement is not reckoned in his lore; 
Our payment must be made. Each precious 
day 
We grudgingly expend—we have no more— 
Then bankrupt stand and face the parting way. 


The Things That Remain....... A. Kennedy-t. Dickson,........8trand 
My heart is inditing a goodly thing, ; 
I write of the matters concerning the King. 


My harp is tuned to a glad refrain ; 
And its burden is this: The things that remain: 


The Treasures which, rescued. from blood and dust, 
Are safe from the robber, the moth, the rust; 


The Joy that is born of the transient pain, 
The Witness evolved from the earthly stain, 


The 
The 


The great Rock-shadow in weary lands, 
The House in the heavens not made with hands, 


Love that no floods suffice to drown, 
Name that is graven on palm and crown, 


The 
The 


Bridals whose rapture no man can gauge, 
Youth that survives the wreck of age, 


The Eternities reaching through mortal span, 
The Core divine at the heart of man. 


My harp is tuned to a glad refrain, 
And its burden is this: The things that remain. 
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Chat About Prominent People 


i) a 


——Lord Pauncefote, the British Ambassador 
at Washington, was recently suffering from rheu- 
matism and was asked to try a certain remedy by 
William Gwynn, the colored doorkeeper of the 
State Department. They met a few days later. 
“That was a good cure you recommended, Wil- 
liam,” said Lord Pauncefote. “It cured my rheu- 
matism and gave me the gout.” 

When Bernhardt was in Washington Mark 
Hanna went to see her play L’Aiglon. As he 
was leaving the theatre an acquaintance asked 
him how he enjoyed the performance. “Not very 
well,” said the Ohio statesman. “Metternich re- 
minded me too much of Senator Pettigrew.” 
These are some among the bequests in the 
late Sir Arthur Suilivan’s will: To the Prince 
of Wales the testator’s tortoiseshell and silver 
card-box and the clip to match; to the Duke of 
York his carved silver-mounted cocoanut; and 
to the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha his 
original autograph full score of The Light of the 
World, in remembrance of the many happy hours 
which he spent with his Royal Highness when 
he was writing it. The gross value of the whole 
of the late Sir Arthur Sullivan’s estate is £54,- 
527 10s. 8d. 

Henry Guy Carleton, the playwright, stam- 
mers very badly at times. Not so long ago he 
stopped Nat Goodwin on the street and said to 
him: “Nat, wiil you g-g-give me half an h-hour 
for f-i-five minutes’ con-ver-s-sa-tion ?” 

M. Loyson, known throughout the world as 
Pére Hyacinthe, has joined the Greek Orthodox 
Church, the Ecumenical Patriarch in person re- 
ceiving at Athens the profession of faith of the 
ex-Carmelite friar. 

Contrary to the prevailing impression, the 
Sultan of Turkey has a number of tastes in com- 
mon with English-speaking people. He admires 
outdoor sports, and is said to be himself a good 
shot. He is fond of horses and dogs, and most 
of his sons, like himself, excel in horsemanship. 
Some time ago he engaged an expert coachman 
from England to teach some of the princes to 
drive tandem and four-in-hand. After a very 
little while, however, the coachman was dis- 
missed, and had considerable difficulty in collect- 
ing the salary agreed upon. The Sultan has a 
hobby of making a collection of old and curious 
weapons and arms. 

Here is an interesting extract from a priv- 




















ate letter from an officer now a patient in Pre- 
toria: “Lord Kitchener came round the hospital 


two days ago looking out for officers who were 
shamming. I saw his moustachios pass the door, 
but he did not come in to look at me. He is very 
strict about everything. The other day he stopped 
an officer in the streets of Pretoria who was 
wearing a single eyeglass. He said: ‘Excuse me, 
but do you think it absolutely necessary for your 
sight to wear that glass?’ The officer replied, 
‘Ya-as, certainly.’ K. of K. said: ‘I am particular 
to have officers with good sight only in Pretoria. 
You will report yourself for duty on lines of com- 
munication at the office of the R. S. O. at five 
o'clock.’ ” 

King Victor Emmanuel is an early riser. 
He gives the first hours of the morning to his 
personal affairs with a view to retrenching the 
royal expenses. He intends limiting the number 
of royal residences to five; the Quirinal, his fa- 
vorite Capodimonte villa, the Pitti palace at 
Florence and the palaces at Naples and Turin. 
The palaces and favorita of Palermo, the immense 
villas at Caserta, Monza, San Rossore and other 
expensive residences, hardly ever visited, will be 
probably handed to the civic authorities for other 
uses. The royal thrift is intended to benefit the 
nation. Out of his savings the king has bought 
for $600,000 the extensive grounds of the villa 
Borghese, where he proposes to erect an eques- 
trian statue of his murdered father. The state 
has contemporaneously acquired, for $800,000, the 
Borghese palace and museum, and all this Bor- 
ghese property will be presented to the municipal- 
ity of Rome, to be connected with the adjoining 
Princian gardens and opened to the public. 

One evening last season, at a famous res- 
taurant in New York, Paderewski happened to 
be dining there at the same time that the New 
York Goldsmiths’ and Jewelers’ Association were 
having a celebration dinner in another part of 
the building. At the close of the feast the pianist 
made his way to the cloak room and was busy 
washing his hands when one of the other party 
came in on the same mission. The newcomer 
stared at the fair-haired Pole, and at last, as he 
dashed his hands through the water, said: “You're 
very like Paderewski; do you know him?” “I 
am Paderewski,” rejoined the maestro, modestly. 
“What!” whooped the American, and, dashing 
at him, shook both his hands without waiting 
for the ceremony of wiping his own. Before 
there was any time for Paderewski to escape the 
man from the goldsmiths’ dinner rushed to the 
door, and, calling to the chiefs of his party, yelled: 




















“I say, Brown, Jones, Robinson, Smith, all of you, 
come here; | want to introduce you to my friend, 
Paderewski.” 

Queen Victoria was a severe mother. She 
insisted upon her children conducting themselves 
with perfect propriety. Once in a parade Princess 
Maud was disposed to flirt with a number of 
young cavaliers. The Queen frowned at it, but 
the Princess would do it. The climax came when 
she dropped her handkerchief over the carriage 
side and a dozen officers at once galloped to re- 
store it. “Stop, you officers!” cried the Queen. 
“Now, Maud, get out and pick up that handker- 
chief yourself.” The Princess blushed furiously, 
but obeyed. 

The beautiful Queen Amelie of Portugal 
enjoys the distinction of having by her courage 
and presence of mind saved more than one life. 
The first was that of her own child, who was 
drowning in the Tagus, when the queen sprang 
into the water and brought the little one safely 
ashore. The second life-saving deed happened 
a few weeks ago at Cascexs, one of the royal 
residences by the sea. It was a poor fisherman 
who was rescued this time. He was in a boat, 
which capsized, and was struggling hopelessly 
in the water, when the queen, who happened to 
be near, flung herself into the water just as she 
was, swam to the. drowning man, and brought 
him to shore. The queen’s knowledge of medicine 
is made use of ior the benefit of any of her sub- 
jects when occasion offers. Not long ago she 
happened upon a poor wood-cutter who had met 
with an accident. Queen Amelie skilfully dressed 
his wounds and saw that he was carried home. It 
is needless to add, in view of such incidents, that 
the Queen of Portugal is one of the most popular 
of reigning sovereigns. 

——Before starting on his ill-fated expedition 
for the Pole, Andree left a bundle of papers which 
he directed to be opened at the close of the year 
1900. Somie of the papers were marked “Not 
to be read but burned.” In the package were 
many letters from scientific men encouraging, and 
one from M. de Fouville discouraging him. On 
the latter Andree had written: “It is possible that 
he is right, but it is now too late. Have made all 
preparations and cannot draw back.” His will 
was found in the package. It divides his fortune, 
which amounts only to a few thousand marks, 
equally between his brother and sister. 

The full title of Edward VII. when Prince 
of Wales was as follows: Albert Edward, K.G., 
P.C., K.T., K.P., G.M.B., G.C.S.I., G.C.M.G.,, 
G.C.LE., G.C.V.O., D.C.L., LL.D., Mus.D., Prince 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Duke of Saxony, 
Prince of Coburg and Gotha, Duke of Cornwall, 
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Duke of Rothsay, Earl of Carrick, Baron of Ren- 
irew, Lord of the Isles, and Great Steward of 
Scotland, Prince of Wales, Earl of Chester, and 
Earl of Dublin. There is a widespread impression 
that the King was born Prince of Wales. This 
is an error. The title is not inherent in the eldest 
son of the Sovereign, but is conferred by patent; 
the King’s patent as Prince came to him when 
he was twenty-five days old. It is equally an 
error to suppose that the Duke of York now be- 
comes Prince of Wales. He has received the 
additional title of Duke of Cornwall, and may of 
course now be created Prince of Wales, but it is 
quite possible that that title may be in obeisance 
until the Duke succeeds to the crown, when it 
would be conferred by patent upon Prince Ed- 
ward of York. 
Mr. Towne, of Minnesota, during his short 
term in the Senate was called upon to preside for 
a few minutes. Upon retiring from the chair, he 
exclaimed: “I am now satisfied. One term as a 
Congressman, one month as a Senator and half 
an hour as acting Vice-President of the United 
States.” 
J. R. Burton, the new Senator from Kan- 
sas, is said to bear striking resemblance to Sena- 
tor Ingalls. He has the same long, lank figure, 
and a decided likeness of face and manner. 
——Lord Roberts is the first man ever entitled 
to wear the Garter, the Victoria Cross and the 
Order of Saint Patrick. 
Queen Margherita is founding in Rome a 
museum to contain relics of King Humbert, and 
is eagerly searching for all souvenirs and auto- 
graphs of her late husband, and pictures repre- 
senting incidents of his life. 
Cardinal Vaughan is a very successful 
solicitor of funds. Years ago he came from 
Rome to America to collect for a missionary col- 
lege. Pius Ninth gave him his blessing when 
he left, although at the same time he discouraged 
him from hoping much of what the Pope consid- 
ered a fruitless errand. Father Vaughan came 
back with a good sum, however, and wrote to 
the Pope’s secretary, “Tell His Holiness that his 
blessing was worth more than his prophecy.” 
——tThe successor of Professor Max Miller 
in the chair of Comparative Philology at Oxford 
has been appointed. He is Dr. Joseph Wright, 
since 1891 Deputy Professor under Professor 
Max Miiller. Professor Wright is best known 
as the editor of the English Dialect Dictionary, 
a monumental work, ten of the sixteen parts of 
which he has published. Professor Wright has 
for some time been taking phonographic records 
of English dialects which he thinks may prove ex- 
tremely valuable in years to come. 
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Contemporary Celebrities 


Te 


NN ccacundpcesesesesedcoussscescosouseneed London M. A. P. 


Like a great many other geniuses, Verdi con- 
cealed a warm heart beneath a rough exterior. 
He hated form and ceremony, shows and shams. 
Anything in the nature of flattery or adulation 
he held in abhorrence, while his caustic wit and 
cutting humor provided him with admirable weap- 
ons of defense against the toady and the bore. 
People who visited him were warned that they 
must not talk too much about music, whilst he 
gave as a reason once for not going to Carlsbad 
the presence of English people there who would 
be wanting him to write his autograph all day 
long. Even when he visited Paris a few years 
ago, at the time of the production of his Otello, 
when he was treated with all the honors due to 
a foreign potentate, he gave offense in many 
quarters by his uncompromising bluntness. 

At St. Agata, near Bussetto, Verdi lived the 
life of a country gentleman, and to the casual 
visitor seemed much more interested in his pigs 
and cows than in matters musical and artistic. 
The villa stands far from the high road, with a 
beautiful garden adjoining and farm lands close 
at hand. “Four walls and a roof,” Verdi wrote 
once, describing his abode, “just enough for pro- 
tection against the sun and the bad weather; 
some dozens of trees, mostly planted by me; a 
pond which I shall call by the big name of a lake 
when I have water enough to fill it. All this 
without any definite plan or architectural pre- 
tense, not because I do not love architecture, but 
because I detest every branch in the rules of 
harmony, and it would be a great crime to do 
anything artistic where there is nothing poetical.” 





I abet peidaseceveiddvenseetssepsccensed Montreal Witness 


William II. of Germany would be a striking 
personality, even if he were not an emperor. 
He is not a large man, although we are accus- 
tomed to think of him as of superb physique. 
He is of ordinary stature, not inordinately broad 
of shoulder, and shows to greatest advantage 
physically on horseback. His face is impressive. 
In repose it is stern and dignified, and the square 
jaws, thin, firm lips, penetrating eyes, and a cer- 
tain leanness of visage produce an expression 
of determination and boldness of purpose. The 
Emperor’s complexion is browned by wind and 
weather on land and sea, about his eyes are traces 
of weariness, and his famous moustache is neither 
so long nor so fierce as one has imagined. But 
the face reveals the possession of personal majes- 


ty, of qualities that would make a great man in 
any rank of life. The Emperor is exceedingly fond 
of royal display. He has a great variety of uni- 
forms, and seldom appears in public clothed in 
the same way twice in succession. He wears the 
gorgeous robes of royalty, and exhibits the out- 
ward symbols of power whenever occasion offers. 
The Emperor is a man of great activity and many 
enthusiastically pursued interests. When first 
he came to the throne he was, above all, military; 
he rejoiced in his army and seemed burning with 
a desire to use it. War anywhere is watched by 
the Emperor with profound interest, whether he 
thinks of taking a hand in it or not. At present 
his supreme interest is in his navy, both ships 
of war and merchant vessels. He looks to the 
commercial and industrial expansion of Germany, 
and with this end in view has given warm sup- 
port to the industrial and technical schools in 
his dominions. Among his lesser likings are 
statuary and music; he delights in travel, but 
cares little for society and its doings, except 
pageants in which he is the central figure. The 
Emperor speaks and reads English perfectly. Not- 
withstanding his cordial relations with his grand- 
mother, Queen Victoria, he does not like to have 
his attitude toward England ascribed to the fact 
that he is by birth half an Englishman. His 
people say that William II. “talks too much”; he 
is, nevertheless, a popular sovereign. 





FOGG TRING o.oo o0.068060ss0sserccecesecscesesseeses London M. A. P. 


A little fussy, a little given to self-advertise- 
ment, and, at the same time, a heart of gold and 
a creature of sweetness and pathos—such was 
H. R. Haweis. There was something about the 
man that at once attracted your love. It was 
partly his physical appearance. From almost 
childhood he had suffered from disease of the 
hip, with the result that he had always to trundle 
along with the help of a stick. Add to this that 
he was just a little bit of man—a sort of Tiny 
Tim grown up and masquerading as a man and 
not succeeding in imposing that fiction upon any- 
body. The skin, dark to olive; the masses of 
black hair worn long and loose; the bright, spark- 
ling, almost jet-black eyes; and the dark clothes 
—all taken together, made him look like one of 
those figures all black that you see in a magic 
lantern. 

Perhaps the somewhat clumsy picture I have 
drawn—words, after all, are clumsy contrivances 
for drawing portraits—may suggest the idea of 
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an ugly man; as a matter of fact, Haweis was 
attractive in appearance. ‘The beautifyl eyes, 
the regular features, and all the wistfulness that 
was in his expression, as well as the eloquent 
words that flowed perennially from his fine lips 
—all these things made you think of him as a 
little black angel who for a while came to this 
world to teach patience in suffering, and joy 
amid sorrow. 

Everybody knows the kind of service he used 
to give; and how up to the very end it attracted 
—sometimes several times a day—crowded audi- 
ences. It was a service perfectly unconventional, 
for this tiny little man had tremendous courage, 
and great originality and initiative. Haweis often 
played the violin himself for the purpose of mak- 
ing religious worship more attractive and popu- 
lar, or to illustrate points in his sermons. 

I suppose these were the reasons why he never 
got anything like the preferment to which he 
was entitled. A dull dog—a poor, snivelling crea- 
ture—with no courage to do anything but cut his 
cloth to the approved model—gets everything 
even in the Church; while men of genius, cour- 
age, and true humanity, are left stranded or forced 
out into the wilderness as Momerie was; as Stop- 
ford Brooke is. 

However, that is all over for Haweis now. As 
a matter of fact, most things were over for him 
some two years ago. He had an inveterate in- 
dustry in writing for newspapers, but he ‘never 
learnt the art of writing for them in a way that 
would make him acceptable to a hard-worked edi- 
tor or a puzzled compositor. He, to the end, used 
to write his articles on little scraps of paper— 
half sheets, sometimes even quarter-sheets of 
note-paper—and his handwriting was a perfect 
terror. Imagine a spider with some ink in his 
tail and paralysis in his head, crawling along 
a sheet of paper in zig-zag lines, and you have 
some idea of what his manuscript was like. 

And yet it was on one of these little scraps that 
I read one of the most touching and penetrating 
sentences I have ever seen. It was an allusion 
by Haweis to his dead wife; and to all the loneli- 
ness, the emptiness, the incertitude, which that 
event had brought to him. Mrs. Haweis was a 
tiny little woman, as her husband was a tiny 
little man; and the two together sometimes looked 
as if they had come out of a dolls’ house. They 
were devoted to each other, and when the one 
went, the other had soon to follow. Poor little rest- 
less, energetic, stirring, pathetic mortal ; sleep well. 





Of Bishop Creighton.......... H.R. Haweis,........ London Outlook 


Whe: the ritual troubles came on I wrote to 
him as Bishop of London, and asked his opinion 
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as to what he was prepared to tolerate. Here is 
his reply: 
Fulham Palace: January 27, 1899. 

My Dear Haweis—It seems to me that no en- 
richments of the services which are of the nature 
of an accompaniment to them, and do not break 
their course in such a way as to emphasize par- 
ticular parts, are illegal in any sense of the term. 
Thus, a bow! of water placed by the door, used by 
those who come in at their own option, does not 
impose any ceremony on those who do not like it. 
Lights burning before the service (communion?) 
begins creates no ceremony, Incense has certain- 
ly been burned in church before and since the Ref- 
ormation; only its use for censing persons or 
things has been declared illegal. The principle 
which seems to regulate these things is the differ- 
ence between a rendering of the service in the 
Prayer Book and the use of ceremonies in such 
a way as to give portions of the service an added 
meaning which is not plainly assigned to them.— 
Yours very sincerely, M. London. 

The next Sunday I used holy water, incense, 
and lights at St. James’, Marylebone, as an object 
lesson, and explained what was lawful and un- 
lawful. I also wrote to the Bishop to tell him 
what I had done. Both he and I received many 
abusive letters, and I received from him the 
following answer: 

London House: March 18, 1899. 

My Dear Haweis—People at present are so 
muddled and so suspicious that it is quite impos- 
sible to say or do anything which is not misunder- 
stood and misinterpreted.—Yours very sincerely, 

London. 

I feel inclined here to insert the Bishop’s letter 
in answer to one of mine, asking him to do some- 
thing for Doctor Momerie: 

Fulham Palace: October 8, 1897. 

Dear Haweis—I was abroad when your letter 
came, and have just reached it, as it was not press- 
ing. I think Momerie is a man of great power; 
but he has made it a difficult position for one 
who wants to help him. His unfortunate lecture 
on the corruptions of the Church has made him 
exceedingly unpopular with the clergy, as I know. 
I had many complaints that he was preaching with- 
out my license; but I put them in the waste- 
paper basket. Some day when I have time I will 
get him to come and have a talk.—Yours very 
truly, M. London. 
They did have a talk, and with the happiest 
results, as Momerie seemed as much won by the 
Bishop as the Bishop was drawn to Momerie. 

The Bishop of London was in the habit of 
lunching with me once a year at the New Uni- 
versity Club. On these occasions I always asked 
people whom I knew the Bishop would be glad 
tc meet. Last summer the company included the 
American Ambassador, the Earl of Mar, Lord 
Hobhouse, Lord Garioch, the Bishop of Glouces- 
ter, Sir William Crookes, the Bishop of Chiches- 
ter, Mr. Beerbohm Tree, the Astronomer Royal. 
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and Ion Perdicaris and others. During lunch the 
Bishop conversed chiefly with the American Am- 
bassador, but before and after he seemed to have 
a word with every one, and he left the most 
fascinating impression upon the company. In the 
previous year he sat on my right hand and the 
Bishop of Manchester on my left, and we cer- 
tainly did not have a dull minute. 

The Bishop of Manchester told the amusing 
story of the old lady who addressed a mission- 
ary bishop on his return from India thus: “Pray, 
my lord, is it not true that in India you call the 
female converts Zenanas, and the male converts 
bananas?” ‘The Bishop of London caught it up 
at once. “My life,” he said, “seems largely spent 
in collecting new stories for the platform, and I 
must annex that one.” “Oh,” I said, “it won't 
do for one bishop to go about telling another 
bishop’s stories.” “Well,” said the Bishop of 
London, talking across me to the Bishop of Man- 
chester, “we must ask Haweis to edit a proper 
collection of stories fit for the use of bishops.” 
“So I will, my lord,” I replied, “when you make 
me one of your Suffragans,” at which both pre- 
lates laughed heartily, as the Bishop of Man- 
chester had been telling Dr. Creighton that he 
ought really to do something for me! Just then 
the Earl of Mar came in late, and, his seat being 
next to Dr. Creighton’s, the Bishop was soon 
engrossed with the rights of the old Earldom and 
the curious dispute between the Earl of Mar and 
the Earl of Mar and Kellie. 





Characteristic of Bishop Creighton........cccececceees London Star 


Once, while Dr. Creighton was Bishop of 
Peterborough, he was heading a procession down 
the nave of Peterborough Cathedral when he 
observed a blackbeetle crawling directly in his 
path. Fearing that the insect would escape the 
attention of those following, he stooped, picked 
it up, and, placing it out of the line of route, 
passed on to his throne. 

The story is as characteristic of the essential 
kindheartedness and mildness of the man as that 
which follows is of his humor: On another occa- 
sion, he retorted to certain critics who complained 
of his practice of wearing a mitre: “My predeces- 
sors have worn the mitre on their carriages, their 
teaspoons and their horses’ blinkers. I choose to 
wear mine on my head.” 





Noble Lords at Dinner... ...c-cccceceeees Seattle Post-intelligencer 

Lord Salisbury, when dining at his club, seems 
always in a preoccupied state of mind, and scarce- 
ly knows what he is eating. Recently the Prime 
Minister and the Duke of Devonshire were din- 
ing at the same club, but not together. 


Lord 
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Salisbury ordered a mutton chop and potatoes— 
nothing more. ‘She chop was placed on the table, 
but his lordship was so interested in a book he 
was reading that he took no notice of his dinner. 
Twenty minutes went by, and the chop remained 
untouched. 

Suddenly, up he jumped, and, apparently un- 
conscious of everything and everybody, hurriedly 
left the building without having had a bite. Later 
the Duke of Devonshire, who had witnessed this 
extraordinary conduct on the part of his chief, 
met Lord Salisbury, and, as it were, quite casually 
remarked, “Dined yet?” 

“Dined? Dined? Oh, yes, I’ve dined,” some- 
what testily replied his lordship—‘dined at the 
club, and had chicken, as dry and as tough as a 
London policeman.” When the Duke afterward 
told Lord Salisbury about the neglected chop he 
replied, “Oh, really, you cannot make me be- 
lieve this! I have not studied the science of 
gastronomy very much, I will confess; but surely 
1 know the difference between a chicken and a 
mutton chop!” 

Lord Rosebery, although an excellent judge 
of a good dinner, cannot bear to sit long over a 
meal. Once he was dining with the late Bishop 
Creighton. As usual Lord Rosebery speedily fin- 
ished his meal. 

“Your lordship appears to be in a great hurry,” 
playfully remarked the bishop. “You ought, if 
only for the sake of your health, to take longer 
over your meals.” 

“Oh,” said Lord Rosebery, laughing, “it wearies 
me to be long over my dinner. Two things always 
upset me—a long dinner and a long sermon.” 

“Ah!” replied the bishop, dreamily. “Ah, if 
every sermon preached were as palatable as this 
tart I am now tasting, what a Christian country 
this would be!” 





Of John Burroughs,.......+ «++ Clifton JOHNSON, .....+00000+ Outlook 
“Repent ye, of all this folly of city life, with 
its din and grime, its artificiality and preten- 
sion, and come out to the fields and forests and 
make friends with the wild flowers, and the little 
creatures of the air and earth. Have done with 
conventionalism and show and sham and be con- 
tent with the plainer things of life. Have all 
the comfort you choose, but avoid luxury as you 
would the plague; for you may gain the whole 
world and yet lose your own soul—not as a matter 
of theology, but in losing the sweetest and best 
possibilities in yourself.” a 
Some such message underlies everything John 
Burroughs writes, though it is not always defi- 
nitely expressed. He would have you feel the 
pleasure that he feels in nature, and the delight 

















in a quiet country life, and his words are in- 
spired by his own warm love of these things, and 
an irresistible desire to declare his happiness in 
them, and to attract others to the same whole- 
seme enjoyment. 

Mr. Burroughs is now past three score years 
old, but has lost nothing of his youthfulness. His 
mind is as alert as ever for things unseen before, 
and he has a wholly unaffected enjoyment in 
every new discovery he makes in the world of 
nature. 

He is not a scientific observer, neither will 
he jump at conclusions. He gathers his facts 
sympathetically rather than by toilsome investiga- 
tion. That is, the birds and other wild creatures 
—and I might add, the domestic farm animals 
—are to him in the category of fellow-humans, 
with cares and sorrows and joys not unlike his 
own. ‘Their songs and cries are, in his mind, 
translated into words, and express sentiments and 
feelings in wonderful variety. A bird’s escape 
from danger, its success in driving off marauders 
and rearing a brood, are a real happiness to 
him, and a disaster among his feathered friends 
distresses him hardly less than it does the birds 
most concerned. Even the birds’ prejudices are 
respected; as, for instance, in the case of a robin 
which last season built its nest beneath the roof 
of a little open summer-house, where it was Mr. 
Burroughs’ custom to sit in the afternoons. The 
robin took a dislike to him, owing to a cat which 
sometimes was his companion, and our nature- 
lover’s presence made the deluded bird cry and 
flutter about in much perturbation. Accordingly, 
Mr. Burroughs gave up the summer-house to the 
bird, and carried his chair to the shadow of his 
rustic study not far away, where he made that 
his afternoon sitting-place until the robin had 
raised its family and flown away with them. 

Mr. Burroughs, as a farmer, has leisure for 
the companionship of the wild life which he 
chronicles, because he farms with his brains more 
than with his hands. Rural loitering is his recrea- 
tion, and there seldom is a time when he cannot 
stop, if aught attracts his attention, to listen, or 
watch, as long as he chooses. “Riverby,” his 
home on the Hudson, is excellently situated for 
a person with his tastes. The valley is a natural 
highway of birds in their migrations north and 
south, and brings to his door the feathered folk 
of many latitudes. The immediate surroundings 
are purely agricultural, yet a little back from 
the river the land lifts into rugged hills, quite 
primitive in their wild forest growths, and stud- 
ded and laced with secluded ponds and streams. 
His favorite writing place is either the quiet 
of a bark-covered study overlooking the river, 
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or a rustic hermitage which he has built for 
himself back in the woods, and dubbed “Slab- 
sides,’ from a peculiarity of its construction. 
Autumn and winter are his chosen periods for 
writing, and spring and summer his time of 
relaxation and absorption. 

In the Hudson Valley and in the Catskills, 
his boyhood region, he has found nearly all 
the material for his nature essays. The plain 
farmhouse where he was born yet stands—far 
up among the mountainous highlands—a lonely 
house, with a big gray barn across the road, 
and the nearest neighbor half a mile distant. 
Burroughs knew there all the work and fun that 
fell to the lot of old-fashioned country boys in 
the days of the spinning-wheel and the open 
fireplace. He left the farm when he reached 
man’s stature to teach school, and later he be- 
came a government clerk in Washington. Later 
still, he was appointed a bank inspector; but 
he was essentially a man of the soil, to whom 
routine labor, and business turmoil, and a city 
environment were entirely foreign; and he at 
length returned to his own. As a farmer and 
country dweller he will live out his days. The 
tenor of his life changes little from year to year, 
kis affections remain steadfast, and this hardy 
gray poet of things rural will continue, as ever, 
the warm-hearted nature enthusiast, and inspirer 
of the love of nature in others. 





Gs HI ince cescssccccsevessséosssouess St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


Mrs. Nation is between 60 and 65 years of age, 
was born in Henry County, Indiana, reared in 
Clay County, Missouri, and developed in Barber 
County, Kansas. Her first husband was Dr. 
Gloyd. They were married at Holden, Mo. David 
Nation, the present husband, is 73 years old, 
and has been an editor and a lawyer. He lives at 
Medicine Lodge, the home of Jerry Simpson. The 
Nations have resided there, in the “short grass 
country,” for about fifteen years. Mrs. Nation is, 
or was, a member of the Christian Church. 

Mrs. Nation is quite fierce when aroused. Her 
face, which has a benevolent aspect normally, be- 
comes distorted with wrath, and she is not pleas- 
ant to look upon nor to deal with when in those 
moods. 

She is a great talker—can talk your arm off 
if you will let her. Back in Medicine Lodge she 


has been known always as a very determined 


woman. Whatever she believes in she believes 
with her whole soul, and nothing except superior 
physical force can stay her. She used to drive 
about the country collecting food and other sup- 
plies for the poor. She has done much good in 
that way, but when she sets out to get con- 
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tributions she cannot be shaken off. Whenever 
she would hear of a needy family, anywhere in 
reach by buggy, she would start out to relieve 
the unfortunates. 

Mrs. Nation has held street meetings for years 
in Medicine Lodge. She tried to get consent to 
hold religious services in the courthouse after 
her differences with her church. 

Several years ago Mrs. Nation adopted a boy, 
who became known as “Little Willie.” She de- 
termined to bring him up right. But Willie 
turned out a very bad bargain, and she could 
do nothing with him. Finally she had to give 
him up. 

Mrs, Nation is a woman of commanding pres- 
ence. She is nearly six feet tall, weighs about 
175 pounds, has iron-gray hair, small and very 
black eyes and a strong arm. Just after her 
latest raid in Wichita she raised this arm and said 
it was “the right arm of God.” 





King Leopold of Belgium,....ccccccccecesvcecees Pittsburg Dispatch 


Perhaps there is no personage in Europe less 
of a politician than Leopold, King of the Bel- 
gians, and this is all the more remarkable, as 
probably no country in Europe carries as many 
ardent politicians to the square mile as the lit- 
tle one he governs. Since the marriage of his 
son, Prince Albert, he has more and more with- 
drawn from political influences, and he watches 
the Socialist, the Liberal and the Catholic parties 
struggle for triumph or protect themselves against 
defeat with perfect equanimity and bonhomie. He 
has no illusions of the “divine right of kings” 
or the “mailed fist” order. He realizes perfectly 
how little a crown means to-day, and, with a 
true philosopher’s spirit, is prepared to act his 
part as a good citizen to-morrow, should a throw 
of the political dice so order things. 

The intelligence and sense which has not been 
frittered away in political intrigue has been ap- 
plied by Leopold to money making. He is a 
splendid business man. His deal over the Kongo 
was the deal of a master. The value of the 
shares at. the time might be estimated in gros 
sous; now they can hardly be bought for gold. 
Consequently, the Belgian King is secure against 
all buffetings of fortune so far as money is con- 
cerned. Being an all-round “good fellow,” he 
spends his money as easily as he has made it. 
His expenses at the Palace Hotel in Paris, when 
he visited the Exposition, amounted to some- 
thing like £200 a day. He had the whole of the 
first floor and a special staff of servants were 
engaged to wait on him. 

King Leopold is extremely fastidious in his 
toilet. No society belle could take more trouble 


* breakage, or disarrangement of the hair. 
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over the care and arrangement of her coiffure 
than, according to Le Cri de Paris, does the King 
over the cut and appearance of his beard. Rumor 
has it that before he sleeps the last service of his 
valet is to carefully envelop his master’s beard 
in a silk covering to prevent any roughening, 
His 
dressing room at the hotel is like a hairdresser’s 
saloon from the variety of brushes, perfumes, 
Lrilliantines, and pastes seen about. 





Sir Wilfred Laurier’s Pluck ......ccscveceecceeese Philadelphia Post 


Sir Wilfrid Laurier is scarcely the steady cam- 
paigner of the Roosevelt or Bryan type, al- 
though he made a tour of the Province of 
Ontario last year, and one day, just previous 
to the elections, made fifteen speeches from his 
special train. It was while in opposition that 
Sir Wilfrid did his hardest campaign work, and 
just previous to the elections of five years ago 
he made an average of three speeches a day. 
Senator Dandurand, who accompanied Sir Wil- 
frid (who was then plain Mr. Laurier) on that 
tour, tells the following tale: 

“One day when Mr. Laurier was suffering with 
a frightful cold, but had made two speeches, he 
was nearly in a state of collapse. He was to 
be at St. Therese in the evening, and, it being 
a joint meeting of Conservatives and Liberals, 
his best efforts were needed. We arrived at 
St. Therese at 5 o'clock in the evening, and 
as I was busy with other things I left Mr. 
Laurier to go up to his rcom and rest. I was 
away perhaps half an hour, and upon returning 
I started to go up to see how he was getting 
along. I felt my way along the dark passage- 
way leading to the stairs, and was about to go 
up, when | saw a dark mass crouched just to 
the right. It was our future great Premier. He 
had dropped there exhausted. We got him into 
bed and called in a country doctor, and when 
8 o’clock came we had to carry him to the meet- 
ing. The Conservative speakers had their first 
say, and they flayed Mr. Laurier and the Lib- 
erals unmercifully. Mr. Laurier sat there in a 
great fur coat, not moving a muscle. The min- 
ute his turn came, however, he jumped up, threw 
off his coat and began to speak. It was one of 
the finest speeches of his life, and he carried the 
meeting by storm. He spoke with magnificent 
vigor for over an hour, and when he was through 
fell back into our arms exhausted. Two days 
later—the day before the election—he appeared 
at Lachine, nine miles from Montreal. His voice 
was gone, he could not say a word, but it needed 
only his presence and smiling bows to create the 
greatest enthusiasm among the audience.” 
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Child Study and Education’ 


By JAmeEs SULLY 
a 


Let us candidly admit that a large part of the 
work done by our child-study associations is 
not scientific research. We may, perhaps, dignify 
it with the name of study; not with that of scien- 
tific investigattion.t Taking down a child’s say- 
ings; asking him about his preferences among 
the heroes of history or fiction, this and much 
else of a like kind does not transform our worthy 
member of a child-study association into a savant. 
The sooner we all get this absurd idea out of 
our heads the better. Genuine scientific work 
in the domain of child-observation, such as Dar- 
win, Preyer and Miss Shinn give us, is skilled 
work of the most special kind and presupposes 
years of careful preparation. 

I am disposed to agree with Professor Miin- 
sterberg and with another German psychologist, 
Professor Stumpf, of Berlin, that much of the 
statistical inquiries which make up so large a part 
of the work of the members of these child-study 
societies is sadly wanting in scientific dignity. 
Professor Stumpf writes of the answers to ques- 
tions about dolls sent out by Professor Stanley 
Hall, that even when they do not fail to tell us 
anything new they are destitute of all interest, 
scientific as well as educational. The relative 
numbers of preferences avowed for wax dolls, 
for paper dolls, for china dells, and so forth, 
can, he thinks, at the best only be of interest 
to the makers of dolls. I should not go quite 
so far as Professor Stumpf, for I can easily 
conceive of a knowledge of children’s preferences 
with respect to doll-material throwing light on 
the whole attitude of “dollatry,” which is cer- 
tainly a large feature in child life and requiring 
to be studied if we are seriously bent on knowing 
this life. At the same time I quite agree that 
this kind of investigation borders on the frivolous, 

Yet from the point of view alike of psychologi- 
cal value and of benefit to the observer, I am 
disposed to put the methodical and prolonged 
study of an individual child far above this statis- 
tical work. So long as our investigations are 
wide-ranging, they are apt to be thin and scrappy 
in their output. A child is a living unity, and 
“pace” Professor Miinsterberg, we are able to 
observe him to some extent as a unity. Those 
who have read Miss Shinn’s admirable notes 


*The International Monthly. 
tHence I prefer the title child-study to that of 
child-psychology (“Kinderpsychologie”). 


need not be told what ‘this methodical observa- 
tion of the whole child means. But study of a 
child can be of value when it falls short of this 
more exhaustive kind of observation. A careful 
record of the play of a single child accompanied 
by a few general remarks on his temper, in- 
telligence, tastes, etc., would have for the psychol- 
ogist and for the observer alike more value than 
the results of questionnaires addressed to large 
numbers of children. 

It may readily be thought that the study of an 
individual child could tell us only of one particu- 
lar instance of the young mind, and not of the 
common type which those who desire to gain 
greater insight into child-nature are thinking of. 
Yet we learn the typical structure of a species of 
plants through careful study of a normal indi- 
vidual. Children vary no doubt much more than 
plants of the same species; yet it holds good, 
as the work of Preyer shows, that we best 
approach the typical form of a child’s mental 
development by the consecutive, methodical ob- 
servation of one specimen. Such study of one 
individual child should, of course, be supple- 
mented later by a comparison of the results with 
those of others’ similar observations. 

Such a study of one child—or a pair of children 
in their similarities and contrasts—falls more 
naturally to the parent than to the teacher. Its 
results can only be of value when the parent or 
other dweller in the house acquires the difficult 
art of subordinating the personal interest in 
“my child” to a scientific interest in the child 
as such. Teachers who really mean to reach any 
Gepth in their soundings of child-nature should 
also try to follow out such a continuous and 
methodical piece of investigation into the mental 
development of one or two children. The draw- 
ing up of a schedule for this kind of investigation, 
at once close and continuous, and on the other 
hand of a manageable compass is, I think, the 
thing most needed just now by our child-study 
associations. 

Such work, in order to be of the highest benefit 
to the worker, should include first of all, some 
finer exercise of the observing faculty in the 
noting of objects of sense, e. g., facial or other 
movements, articulate sounds; and secondly some 
amount of interpretation of what is seen or heard. 
With respect to the former it must be remem- 
bered that to observe and to record with an 
zpproach to scientific precision say the move- 
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ments of expression of an infant, makes a heavy 
demand on the student. Professor Stanley Hall’s 
schedule of points to be noted in the bodily mani- 
festations of anger in a child could, I venture to 
think, only be worked out with an approximation 
to exactness by a particularly good observer, 
ready not merely to seize the aspects of an object 
and changes in these swiftly and neatly, but to 
attend at one and the same moment to a number 
of such aspects and changes. Tasks of this diffi- 
culty should be led up to gradually. More simple 
works, such as the accurate recording of carefully 
selected varieties of facial movements, gestures, 
attitudes of body, or of vocal utterance would 
supply a quite hard enough exercise in the early 
stages of training. 

As to interpretation, the task of adding the 
right meanings to a child’s movements or vocal 
utterances, is often of so delicate a character 
that we might. well shrink from entrusting it to 
young students. Yet if one is to study child- 
nature at all one must be exercised in some 
measure of interpretation, and these exercises 
in reading off psychical meaning, should cer- 
tainly constitute one chief portion in the work 
ot our associations. The student should be in- 
vited to observe and interpret some specific class 
of movements, and this part of his work should 
include critical reflection and some comparison 
of the value of different explanations which may 
be offered. The nonsense that has been talked, 
even in books, on the wonderful emotional sus- 
ceptibilities of children shows how little attention 
is wont to be devoted to the work of careful 
interpretation. To decide, for example, whether 
a look of sympathetic grief in a child’s face is a 
genuine expression of feeling or a more or less 
mechanical imitation of another’s expression may 
tax the powers even of one famiiiar with psycho- 
logical principles. 

This training in the finer observation and in- 
terpretation presupposes that the observer is in 
tcuch with a child who has not come to a full 
use of words. It is during the first years—espe- 
pecially the first three—that the powers of observ- 
ing closely and interpreting wisely are put to 
the severest test. This is clearly illustrated in 
the observations of Darwin, Preyer, Miss Shinn, 
and others. Hence the importance of a methodi- 
cal study of a “mite of a child” as a part of a 
teacher’s training in psychological observation 
and interpretation. After some mastery of lan- 
guage has been attained there will, of course, 
be less call for the finer sort of observation and 
of interpretation alike. Yet it is a serious error 


to suppose that we can get at children’s thoughts 
and emotions merely by listening to their words. 
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Language is but one of the avenues by which 
we approach another mind, whether that of a 
child or of an adult. The deeper and more subtle 
understanding of one mind by another means a 
good deal more than a scrutiny of the meaning 
of words. We must remember, too, that a child 
can only very imperfectly express his thoughts 
and desires through the medium of our highly 
artificial language. Hence a considerable de- 
mand will be made on observation and interpreta- 
tion even in the case of older children. 

Experimenting on a child’s mind has its serious 
risks. An untrained person is pretty certain, 
when “teasing” the young mind, to go wrong by 
overlooking this and that influence which he has 
introduced and the effect of which makes the 
meaning of the result other than he supposes 
it to be. To go back to the simple experiment of 
a question: the supposition that a child’s answer 
to your question will certainly give you his net 
idea or his unadulterated feeling shows a touch- 
ing simplicity of faith, When you take up the 
attitude of questioner, he will be apt to take up 
the attitude of one who wants to know what sort 
of an answer you are in pursuit of, whether from 
the amiable desire of giving it to you, or, as may 
happen with the “contrary” sort of child, from 
the less amiable wish to baffle or “dish” you. 
In this way he may, without having a clear 
intention to deceive you, mislead you as to the 
character of his real ideas and feelings. 

Nor is this the only kind of interference with 
his experiment to which the questioner of a child 
is exposed. There may be deeper lying forces 
at work in the young breast which are strong 
enough to defeat your end. It has been found 
as a result of a questionnaire that girls “own up” 
to fear more readily than boys. Of course they 
do. A girl’s honor is less at stake; she has vastly 
less to lose by a confession of fear than a boy 
has. The boyish instinct to look brave at least, 
is in itself an insuperable obstacle to our finding 
out with any degree of exactness by questioning 
them what their fears are like. 

In addition to these sources of error in particu- 
lar cases, there is in much of this questioning of 
children a tendency to induce in the unformed 
mind a precocious habit of “introspection,” of 
digging up, so to speak, and examining its 
thoughts and feelings. The development of such 
a habit must be fatal to all our attempts to get 
at child-nature, for the very good reason that 
this, in its genuine and characteristic modes of 
working, has ceased to be. A child that has 
begun to think about his fears, his preferences, 
and so forth as a matter of importance, since 
you care to ask him about them, has begun uncon- 
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sciously to transform them, so that you can no 
longer get into touch with them in their original 
form. A child’s mere conjecture that you are in 
chase of something in his mind will sufficé to 
destroy the perfect candor which belongs to the 
unconsidered utterances of confidential moments. 
Parents who are quite innocent of child-study 
are always experimenting in a loose way on 
their children, trying this and that influence in 
order to modify the temper, to draw out reluctant 
action, or to arrest some injurious impulse. Now, 
why should not such educational experiments be 
carried out by intelligent and properly trained 
parents more carefully, with something of the 
definiteness of aim and precision of method which 
characterize, say, the testing of the color-sense 
by Preyer or Miss Shinn? A correspondent sent 
me not long since an account of an experiment 
which he had worked out. He noticed that his 
child, an infant of jour weeks, much given to 
crying, never did so without moving its arms 
also; and it occurred to him that if he kept the 
arms quite still, the crying might be prevented. He 
carried out the experiment by placing his hand 
over the child’s two hands, which were lying close 
together on the chest, and holding them very 
gently. Success attended the experiment again 
and again, the child was quieted and fell asleep. 
This simple kind of experiment has probably 
suggested itself to others who, like my corre- 
spondent, may be supposed to have never heard 
of the psychological discussions respecting the 
relation of emotion to bodily movement or of 
the interesting hypothesis of Professors Lange 
and James that the bodily activity is the life- 
biood of the passion. But with more of scientific 
intelligence this sort of experiment might be 
greatly improved. It would have been well, for 
example, if my correspondent had varied his, by 
trying other restraining forces besides that of 
his hands with a view to discovering whether the 
quieting down was due merely to arrested move- 
ment or was, in part at least, the effect of the 
warmth or other attribute of the paternal hand. 
Such simple experiments in’the first crude stages 
of parental discipline might, I feel sure, when 
intelligently carried out, help to give more of a 
scientific basis to our theories of moral education. 
To sum up, child-study, though as yet in its 
crude infancy, and marred by something of the 
foolishness and impulsiveness of that state, has 
a future before it if it will only learn to recog- 
nize its shortcomings and to aim at a serious 
standard of work from which it is at present a 
long way off. One warning seems necessary as 
a last word on the subject, a warning which 
grows out of Professor Miinsterberg’s criticism. 
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The parent and the teacher must not suppose that 
child-study, even after it has been greatly im- 
proved, will meet all their wants when they take 
on themselves the weighty business of educating 
children. _Much of the extravagant talk of the 
advocates of this child-study seem to imply that 
the whole problem of training a child consists in 
understanding its nature. That would be a fatal 
day for a community in which its educators be- 
came wholly preoccupied with problems of child- 
study. We know, every experienced parent or 
teacher knows, that the problem of. training is 
eften made grievously hard just because human 
nature is so various. ‘ 

I take it that there is a special behest laid on 
us just now to raise our ideals in education. It 
is not necessary to say that we have fallen on a 
day of vulgar aims and lowered standards of life. 
It is enough to remind the reader that the air 
is full, as, perhaps, it has been full before, of the 
worship of what is not the best, not the best 
attainable; full, too, alas, of a cynical laughter at 
any suggestion of aspiring to this highest moral 
level. The minds of the young come at an alarm- 
ingly early age in contact with the newspapers 
and magazines which reflect this worship of the 
less worthy. What chance, then, of our children 
growing up so as to help to bring about “a betier 
condition of things’? Shall we trust in these 
days to the pulpit to neutralize the effect of the 
worst features of the popular temper? It may 
suffice to say that this would be risky. If the 
parent and teacher fail to hold up the standard 
of “a nobler good’ we can have no assurance that 
our children will ever get near it. One cannot 
ignore the fact that there is much in the state of 
education at this moment to make one feel uneasy 
on this point. The moral training of the home, 
the most vital of influences, is apt in these days 
to be shirked, and where it is undertaken with 
some degree of seriousness hardly escapes the 
lowering effect of easy popular standards. Teach- 
ers, again, with the pressure of the examiner and 
the inspector ever behind them, have but little 
time to consider any more remote end than school- 
success. It is to be added that in this scientific 
age the tendency of thought about education with 
parents and teachers alike, will be toward child- 
study rather than toward any thoughtful recon- 
struction of ideals of character. 

Yet the conclusion remains firm that what is 
needed before all things, before child-study itself, . 
right and commendable though it be, is earnest 
reflection about the future of our children, reflec- 
tion which shall lift itself above all conventional 
ideas of what is good, and test'itself in the full 
white light of ethical thought. 
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Another Inquiry as to Mark Twain......ccccccccceeees The Bookman 


Mr. Clemens has of late and since his return 
to the country of his birth been very conspicuous- 
ly in what one of our magazines delights to call 
“the public eye.” 
down a cabman’s charges to the extent of a 
quarter of a dollar—which, of course, was a 
public-spirited thing for him to do. He has at- 
tended innumerable dinners and other functions, 
and has made innumerable speeches at them. He 
has said some things about the responsibility of 
our leading citizens for the present condition of 
our municipal government, and thus has pleased 
the city newspapers. The speakers who have in- 
troduced him to his audiences have invariably 
beslavered him with praise, and life has been to 
him of late what Mr. Grover Cleveland many 
years ago described as just “one grand sweet 
song.” Mr. Clemens himself, with certain com- 
punctions which we believe to have been sincere, 
has from time to time requested these perfervid 
gentlemen to change their note and to say some- 
thing that should be an antidote to indiscriminate 
eulogy. None of them complied; and, therefore, 
Mr. Clemens will no doubt be doubly grateful that 
we are not possessed of a mind of such obliquity 
as not to take him at his word. Mark Twain is, 
first and last and all the time, as far as he is 
anything, a humorist and nothing more. His later 
publications which are humorous in intention con- 
tain many gleams of the old Mark Twain; but, 
taken as entities, you cannot read them from 
beginning to end. Some unduly optimistic per- 
sons who are fond of literary cults grown under 
glass have tried very hard to make the world 
believe that Mr. Clemens has great gifts as a 
serious novelist and romancer. This spasmodic 
and ephemeral outburst of enthusiasm over Mr. 
Clemens emphasizes for the thousandth time a 
melancholy truth about contemporary criticism. 
When a writer is doing good and forceful work 
and winning readers and laying the foundation 
and erecting the superstructure of an enviable 
reputation, our critics, even though they may 
admire him, have not the “sand” to say so. They 
are poor dumb sheep that never dare to take 
the lead in anything; but they stand around with 
unintelligent and foolish bleatings until some one 
whom they are not afraid to follow shall tell them 
what they ought to say. When Kipling was doing 
his finest work, such as he has never equaled in 
these later years, the critics did not dare to take 
him seriously. He was so unconventional and 


He has succeeded in beating. 


rough and strong that he frightened them; and so 
they slunk timidly behind their ink-stands and 
said little feeble nothings and joked a little and 
called him a mere journalist, and then looked 
around to see if any one was going to hit them. 
After they had found out that his work was in- 
stinct with true genius, and that he was in reality 
the one real literary phenomenon of the_last 
quarter of our century, they all rushed in at once 
and spattered him with praise and daubed him 
over with their flattery, and did their very best 
to make him seem absurd. By this time, as it 
happened, Kipling’s best had all been done, and he 
was entering upon a period of a decline which 
may or may not turn out to be temporary. But 
the critics were as blind to his decadence as they 
had been previously blind to his great power; 
and, therefore, all the things they should have 
said about his early work they said about his later, 
so that he has been going on for the last two 
years receiving praise and admiration that are 
clearly a misfit. The same thing is quite true con- 
cerning Mr. Clemens. In the speeches that he has 
lately made he has said some things that recalled 
his earlier humor, but in the majority of his 
utterances the humor has been forced and the 
laughter which it has evoked has been extremely 
hollow. Yet just because it was Mark Twain, 
and because Mark Twain was once a true, spon- 
taneous and original humorist, the poor creatures 
who now write about him believe that everything 
he says must be amusing and delightful. If they 
do not feel the fun of it themselves they think 
they ought to, and they write about it just as 
though they did. 





The Renascence of Jane Austin,.James Harper.Westminster Review 

Those who read in languages not their own 
are generally anxious to get books that will be 
typical of the country to which they belong. Now 
the Saxon can introduce Miss Austen’s novels 
to our colonists in Australia, or to Americans, 
or to any foreigners with a glow of patriotism, 
for he knows he is presenting something entirely 
English, as the “country gentleman” class is a 
unique creation, never having had an existence 
anywhere except in the British Isles. The next 
point on patriotism finishes our subject from this 
side, and at the same time takes us into the 
domain of Miss Austen’s fidelity to nature; it is 
that it required the Anglo-Saxon genius, and the 
higher powers therein, too, to see and feel, and 
admire, and call for a wider spread of her thor- 
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oughly English, realistic and moral solidity. If 
the movement toward the recent new editions of 
her novels had been left to the tender mercies 
—or should it be flimsy criticism?—of the pure 
Celt, or of the citizen of the United States of 
America, probably our bookshelves would not 
have been enriched with them, for highly as their 
good qualities are valued by thinkers everywhere, 
they are too lacking in piquancy and vivacity to 
appeal so warmly to the quicker, more versatile 
imaginations of these English-speaking peoples 
as they do to the Saxon himself. Yet lately, not 
only the everyday Saxon, the Celt, the Australian, 
the American, but some French are reading Jane 
Austen. How is it? Well, the un-everyday 
Saxon has pointed out that is worthy to be read, 
and somehow other nationalities have a wonder- 
ful respect for the mature, deliberately pronounced 
opinion of England even on literary matters. So 
France reads and laughs, and is well content that 
her gentry is not composed of Sir Thomas Ber- 
trams nor Mr. Woodhouses, so stiff and so mourn- 
ful; the United States read, and are well pleased 
that the Mayflower carried out their fathers; 
Australia reads, and wonders if “home” is still 
like that; Hibernia reads, and frankly confesses 
that life in the wilds of Donegal or Connemara 
has a hundredfold more attraction for her; yet 
all read with pleasure, and feel the charm of the 
characters that Miss Austen meant to be charm- 
ing. This is just where her genius lay. She de- 
pended on no sensational effect, she uses no ideal- 
istic treatment, she never works us into a weird 
state of expectancy as some of our most powerful 
authors do, but goes quietly on sketching ordinary, 
unimaginative—indeed, commonplace—people, un- 
til she has place them before us so naturally 
and so true to themselves that we recognize them, 
and have to accept their annoying qualities along 
with their good ones, just as we do in real life, 
knowing only too well that “the web of our life 
is of a mingled yarn, good and ill together.” 





Literature and WomeN,.......sccceeesereccstreneeeeenses Macmillan’s 

“All that which is best in my literary work,” 
says M. Daudet, “is owing to my wife’s influence 
and suggestion. There are whole realms of hu- 
man nature which we men cannot explore. We 
have not eyes to see, nor hearts to understand, 
certain subtle things which a woman perceives 
at once.” True; and just as we men by the 
natural temper of our minds are shut out from 
those petticoat-haunted realms of human nature, 
so the woman can never find her way into our 
own special provinces in the art of interpreting 
human life and character. Hence the artistic mis- 
sion of woman is to reveal Nature in a feminine 
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guise, becomingly and nobly transformed by pass- 
ing through the alembic of womanhood. In every 
line of a woman’s writings should beat the thanks 
that she was a woman, and the trust that the 
Maker will remake and complete her; and to that 
end she should seek to glorify her sex in her 
creative work. None save true women, and none 
save true men, can either write or paint as such; 
and it is only by painting thus and writing thus, 
that each sex can become the artistic counterpart 
and complement of the other. 

The creed we are preaching was practiced by 
the admirable Mrs. Oliphant, in whose writings 
we meet with the rare old style which Voltaire 
admired so much in the letters of Madame de 
Sevigné, and which carried along with it through 
Maria Edgeworth’s stories the great and generous 
heart of Sir Walter Scott. This style, with its 
swiftness, its gaiety of epithet, its rambling ease 
and easy distinction, follows the conformation of 
the feminine mind, and is common to all the illus- 
trious women-writers of the past—to all except 
George Eliot. Their style should be the woman, 
always the woman, and not, as it usually is to-day, 
the infelicitous caricature of a good many men. 
For women are always at their best when they 
throw off their work at a heat, as of a musician 
improvising. It was thus, as has been said, under 
instinctive rather than technical guidance, that 
Jane Austen and the Bréntes won their literary 
victories, and that Maria Edgeworth united her 
matter-of-fact wit, her spontaneous gaiety and 
philosophy, to the fire and waywardness of the 
Irish character. Nor was it otherwise than with 
the same free, wise, unpremeditated art that Lady 
Waterford called up her gracious day-dreams into 
pictorial presence. 

There are critics ready enough to urge that 
women of genius cannot help being manly in their 
handiwork, because there has ever been something 
masculine in their mental habits, and in their cast 
of countenance, too, not infrequently. Assuredly; 
but do we not learn from Goethe, Coleridge, Ten- 
nyson, that all creative minds must be androg- 
ynous? And who will be so bold as to infer from 
this that our double-natured men of genius must 
needs be womanish rather than virile in their 
creative work? Consider what is the meaning 
of this fusion of the masculine and feminine qual- 
ities in the genius of each sex. Does it mean 
that the artistic temperament at its greatest is hu- 
man nature in its quintessential form and power? 
If so, then perhaps genius may be defined as a 
single creative human power with a double sex. 
In no conceivable case, however, should what we 
may call the primitive Eve in the male genius, 
and the primeval Adam in the female, be the 
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ruling spirit in a work of art. Think of Sir Ed- 
ward Burne-Jones, in whose genius there dwelt 
a woebegone troubadour and a medieval nun, very 
meek and wan and dolorous! Can any true man 
find it in his conscience to declare that the ruling 
spirit in these pictures is not the consumptive Eve 
in the male genius? And does not his artistic 
sense suffer a certain shrinking at the absence of 
any token that it was a man, and not a woman, 
who wielded the brush? Pitiful this, but true; 
the greatest of unsexed painters, male or female, 
living or dead, is the painter of the Briar Rose! 

This, topsy-turveydom in the genius of both 
sexes is an eloquent commentary upon the de- 
cadent world we lived in a year or two ago, for 
those times of “doubts, disputes, distractions, 
fears” were, as we believe, anything but friendly 
to true womanliness in women, and nothing if not 
hostile to healthy manliness in men. The fever 
and the fretfulness of life, the ever-increasing 
popularity of French realism, the permeating 
spread of agnosticism, and the noisy revolution 
through which the belligerent sex had long been 
fighting its way to the sterile bourne of a literary 
and artistic mannishness—all these agencies, to- 
gether with the contagion of a vicious newspaper 
press, combined grievously to impair, if not mo- 
mentarily to obliterate, the native modesty and 
sprightliness of a great many women; and if we 
tell them once more that they only did them- 
selves, and us, a mischief by trying to be dis- 
tinctively manly in their creative labors, it is 
because we foster the hope that they will do more 
womanly work in these days of England’s awak- 
ening. It is one thing to admit the trend of 
national events to have been their enemy, and 
ours, in the past; it is happily quite another matter 
to look on in silence while they go on murdering 
the woman within their minds and hearts and in- 
tuitive nursery natures. “Inspirez et n’écrivez 
pas!” says a French writer speaking to women, 
and ‘this sound advice was reversed in practice 
by our ladies of the pen; they wrote—heavens, 
how they wrote !—and our source of inspiration 
was gone, impure, pernicious, bad. Of their writ- 
ings it will be enough to say that they were and 
are a repudiation, frankly unabashed, of all that 
is tender and lovable in woman, and the evil effect 
of them can be discerned in the sudden decline 
and fall of so virile a genius as that of Mr. 
Thomas Hardy. Let women write or inspire; the 
issue will be one, provided they follow the guid- 
ance of their hearts and run not counter to the 
new spirit of the times. Be their perversity never 
so perverse, it should go hard with them to escape 
from the inner voice which bids them attune their 
minds to the promptings of their hearts. 


Is There a New Literary Centre ?....cccccesreeeeeceees Boston Globe 

A newspaper in New York betrayed the other 
day an uneasy consciousness that possibly, after 
all, the island of Manhattan is not the literary 
centre of the United States. That suggestion 
may cause some agitation among New Yorkers, 
but it is doubtful if they much care where it is. 
Certainly there will be no panic outside the 
island, because no one in the “provinces” ever 
suspected that New York possessed the distinc- 
tion. Some Bostonians a few years ago, while 
admitting that a reaction probably would succeed 
the current period cf decentralization, remarked 
the possibility of anyone foretelling where the 
next literary centre would be, and to emphasize 
the obscurity of the subject he added that for 
all we knew it might be Indianapolis. That 
seemed at the time a grotesque feat of the imag- 
ination, but is the contingency as wildly and 
humorously improbable to-day, when we see In- 
diana authors commanding a larger audience for 
the products of their pen than the book writers 
of any other State, from imperial New York 
down to the foot of the union? 

Lew Wallace is an Indianian by birth and life- 
long residence, and his Ben Hur has been trans- 
lated into every language of Europe and into 
Arabic and Japanese beside, while its American 
sale has passed a total of 1,200,000 copies, rivaling 
in this respect the record of Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
The wide popularity of When Knighthood Was 
in Flower is generally known. It was written 
by Charles Major, a country lawyer of Indiana, 
on idle Sunday afternoons. Booth Tarkington, 
another Indianian, has in a short time put forth 
two books, A Gentleman from Indiana and Mon- 
sieur Beaucaire, both of which have had an un- 
usual popular success. James Whitcomb Riley 
is still another Indianian, and what other verse 
written in America in the past dozen years has 
had as many readers as his? George Ade’s books, 
as we all know, have given the press a good 
deal to do, and he, too, is an Indianian by birth 
and education. 

To be sure, these are mere quantitative meas- 
ures, but none other safely could be applied to 
such recent work in the field of literature. Time 
alone is the arbiter of quality in all book making. 

Even the’ Indianians themselves, in their pitch 
of honest pride, are not yet venturing to boast 
that this remarkable vogue of their local writers 
has drawn around Indianapolis the sacred circle 
of literary primacy or that their capitol dome is 
the axis of the universe. That they are, how- 
ever, becoming somewhat conscious of their posi- 
tion any wayfaring man may see by turning the 
pages of the modest and interesting book by 
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Meredith Nicholson, entitled The Hoosiers, which 
virtually is an Indiana anthology. It is an im- 
posing array which Mr. Nicholson assembles 
around the stancard of Hoosier literature. He 
goes far back in his quest for the earliest writers 
and writings, and it is somewhat disappointing 
to miss in his review the tragic muse of the con- 
gressman of long ago, who blew his brains out 
immediately after penning these lines: 

Here lies a man who loved his friends, 

His God, his country and Vincennes. 

Few indeed, however, slip through the fine 
sieve of this reviewer’s memory. 

Joaquin Miller and John Hay, both native In- 
dianians, Edward and George Cary Eggleston, 
Robert Underwood Johnson, of the Century, and 
Roswell Smith, the founder of that magazine; 
John James Piatt, poet and early colleague of 
Howells; Mary Hartwell Catherwood, John Clark 
Ridpath and Gen. Henry B. Carrington are enum- 
crated by Mr. Nicholson among the products 
of his State, either through birth or residence. 
Nor does he overlook the suggestive fact that 
Henry Ward Beecher passed nine years of his 
formulative period in Indiana. Maurice Thomp- 
son receives from him a deservedly warm appre- 
ciation as another fellow-Indianian, and he gives 
an entire chapter to Crawfordsville, “the Hoosier 
Athens,” which, besides being that of Wallace and 
lately of Thompson, is the home of Caroline V. 
Brown, author of Knights in Fustian. 

It seems strange that even the politicians in 
Indiana should be attentive to literature, or 
rather that the exigent politics of that chronically 
doubtful State should permit such a diversion. 
Nevertheless, Hugh McCulloch, an Indiana secre- 
tary of the treasury in the cabinets of three Presi- 
dents, has left us a most readable record of his 
ubservations in Men and Measures of Half a 
Century; George W. Julian, a war-time leader in 
Congress, wrote the Life of Joshua R. Giddings 
and Personal Recollections; William Dudley 
Foulke has given us a biography of Oliver P. 
Morton; Richard W. Thompson turned book 
writer in his old age; Benjamin Harrison has 
presented an attractive story of This Country of 
Ours, and within a few months John W. Foster, 
an Indiana diplomat, Secretary of State and Min- 
ister abroad, has presented a worthy volume on 
A Century of American Diplomacy. 

Gen. Harrison’s contributions to literature, 
moreover, are not confined to the covers of his 
one book. The most finished orator in American 
political life to-day is not dependent upon book 
writing for a literary reputation, although Mr. 
Nicholson apparently did not think of this. He 
did not, however, neglect the undoubted ora- 


torical powers of Daniel W. Voorhees, who was 
the father of a local school of eloquence which 
was so irresistible before juries that the Legis- 
lature of the State felt under the necessity of 
repealing a statute giving to the defence the 
privilege of making the closing address in crimi- 
nal trials. 

The source of the creative talent which is so 
clearly distinguishing Indiana at this time is 
not easy to find. The familiar term Hoosier has 
not been applied to the State in a spirit of neigh- 
borly admiration. Any joke has been lawful and 
welcome currency if passed at her expense. So- 
cially she has been overshadowed by the superior 
pretensions of the Kentuckians, while her mate- 
rial prosperity never has been as abounding as 
in Illinois on the one side, Ohio on the other 
and Michigan above her. Even more surprising, 
Mr. Nicholson tells us that a line drawn across 
the State through Crawfordsville would mark 
the northern limit of most of the artistic activity 
in Indiana. In other words, it manifests itself 
not in the comparatively progressive and pros- 
perous upper end of the State, but in what is 
materially the more backward half, the southern 
part, much of which some people have regarded 
as a wilderness of whitecappers, lynchers, fever, 
ague and poor whites. 

Lower Indiana, like Egypt in lower [Illinois, 
was settled almost wholly by immigrants from 
the old slave States. A New Englander there 
is about as rare as a white blackbird. The native 
woodland, as well as the latitude, was uncon- 
genial, uninviting to the northern homeseeker, but 
perfectly suited to the southern pioneer, who 
frolicked in the rude contest with the wild forest. 
Into that country Abraham Lincoln came as a 
little lad, and there grew to manhood. In a 
large measure he may be claimed as another 
product of Indiana, although Kentucky was his 
birthplace and Illinois the scene of his political 
strife. It was before a fire of Indiana logs that 
he stretched his gaunt figure and devoured the 
Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress, Robinson Crusoe, 
Aesop’s Fables, A History of the United States, 
a Life of Washington, and the statutes of his 
adopted State, and it was on the hewn logs of 
the walls of an Indiana cabin that he learned 
to cipher and compose, evolving there, among 
other things, this prophecy of his own career: 

Good boys who to their book apply 
Will be great men by and by. 

A community from which such a man could 
emerge onto the broad stage of the world is re- 
deemed from reproach without this further evi- 
dence of its intellectual fertility which it is afford- 
ing to-day. 
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The Crowded Street....cccccccccseccccvceees William Cullen Bryant 


Let me move slowly through the street, 
Fill’d with an ever-shifting train, 

Amid the sounds of steps that beat 

The murmuring walks like autumn rain, 


How fast the flitting figures come! 
The mild, the fierce, the stony face— 


Some bright with thoughtless smiles, and some 


Where secret tears have left their trace. 


They pass to toil, to strife, to rest— 
To halls in which the feast is spread— 

To chambers where the funeral guest 
In silence sits beside the dead. 


And some to happy homes repair, 

Where children, pressing cheek to cheek, 
With mute caresses shall declare 

The tenderness they cannot speak. 


And some, who walk in calmness here, 
Shall shudder as they reach the door, 
Where one who made their dwelling dear, 
Its flower, its light, is seen no more. 


Youth, with pale cheek and slender frame, 
And dreams of greatness in thine eye! 
Go’st thou to build an early name, 
Or early in the task to die? 


Keen son of trade, with eager brow! 
Who is now fluttering in thy snare? 
Thy golden fortunes, tower they now, 
Or melt the glittering spires in air? 


Who of this crowd to-night shall-tread 
The dance till daylight gleam again? 

Who sorrow o’er the untimely dead? 
Who writhe in throes of mortal pain? 


Some, famine-struck, shall think how long 
The cold, dark hours, how slow the light; 

And some, who flaunt amid the throng, 
Shall hide in dens of shame to-night. 


Each where his tasks or pleasures call. 
They pass, and heed each other not. 
There is Who heeds, Who holds them all 


In His large love and boundless thought. 


These struggling tides of life, that seem 
In wayward, aimless course to tend, 
Are eddies of the mighty stream 
That rolls to its appointed end. 


Song of the Chattahoochee..........ccceecesece saves Sidney Lanier 


Out of the hills of Habersham, 
Down the valleys of Hall, 


I hurry amain to reach the plain, 
Run the rapid and leap the fall, 

Split at the rocks and together again, 
Accept my bed, or narrow or wide, 
And flee trom folly on every side 

With a lover’s pain to attain the plain 


Far from the hills of Habersham, 
Far from the valleys of Hall. 


All down the hills of Habersham, 
All through the valleys of Hall, 
The rushes cried Abide, abide, 
The willful waterweeds held me thrall, 
The laving laurel turned my tide, 
The ferns and the fondling grass said Stay, 
The dewberry dipped for to work delay, 
And the little reeds sighed Abide, abide, 
Here in the hills of Habersham, 
Here in the valleys of Hall. 


High o’er the hills of Habersham, 
Veiling the valleys of Hall, 
The hickory told me manifold 
Fair tales of shade, the poplar tall 
Wrought me her shadowy self to hold, 
The chestnut, the oak, the walnut, the pine, 
Overleaning, with flickering meaning and sign, 
Said, Pass not so cold, these manifold 
Deep shades of the hills of Habersham, 
These glades in the valleys of Hall. 


And oft in the hills of Habersham, 
And oft in the valleys of Hall, 

The white quartz shone, and the smooth brook- 

stone 

Did bar me of passage with friendly brawl, 

And many a luminous jewel lone 

—Crystals clear or a cloud with mist, 

Ruby, garnet and amethyst— 

Made lures with the lights of streaming stone 
In the clefts of the hills of Habersham, 
In the beds of the valleys of Hall. 


But oh, not the hills of Habersham, 

And oh, not the valleys of Hall 
Avail; I am fain for to water the plain, 
Downward the voices of Duty call— 
Downward, to toil and be mixed with the main. 
The dry fields burn, and the mills are to turn, 
And a myriad flowers mortally yearn, 
And the lordly main from beyond the plain 

Calls o’er the hills of Habersham, 

Calls through the valleys of Hall. 


The RAINDOW,...ceveccccccccccrceseceeceveceeseesesseces J. Holland* 

The evening was glorious; and light thro’ the trees 

Play’d the sunshine, the raindrops, the birds, and 
the breeze; 

The landscape, outstretching, in loveliness lay 

In the lap of the year, in the beauty of May. 


For the Queen of the spring, as she passed down 
the vale, 

Left her robe on the trees, and her breath on the 
gale, 

And the smile of her promises gave to the hours, 

While rank in her footsteps sprang herbage and 
flowers. 

The skies like a banner in sunset unrolled, 

O’er the west threw their splendors of azure and 
gold, 

But one cloud at a distance, rose dense and 


increased, 
Till its margin of black touched the zenith and east. 


*Printed by request. 

















TREASURE TROVE: OLD 


We gazed on the scenes while around us they 
low’d 
Where a vision of beauty appeared on the cloud; 
’Twas not like-the sun, as at mid-day we view, 
Nor the moon that rolls nightly thro’ starlight and 
blue. 


Like a spirit it came in the van of the storm, 
And the eye and the heart hailed its beautiful form; 
For it looked not severe like an angel of wrath, 
And its garment of brightness illum’d its dark path. 


In the hues of its grandeur sublimely it stood 
O’er the river, the village, the fields, and the wood; 
And river, fields, village, and woodland grew bright, 
As conscious they felt and afforded delight. 


’Twas the Bow of Omnipotence, bent in His hand 
Whose grasp, at Creation, the universe spanned; 
’Twas the presence of God in a symbol sublime, 
His vow from the flood to the exit of time. 


Not dreadful, as when in the whirlwind he pleads, 

When storms are his chariot, and lightning his 
steeds; 

The black clouds his banners of vengeance unfurl’d, 

And the thunder his voice to a guilt-stricken world. 


In the breath of his presence when thousands expire, 
And seas boil with fury, and rocks burn with fire, 
When the sword and the plague spot with death 


strew the plain, " 
And vultures and wolves are the graves of the slain. 


Not such was the Rainbow, that beautiful one, 
Whose arch was refraction—its key-stone the sun; 
A pavilion it seemed, which the Deity graced, 

And justice and mercy met there and embraced. 


Awhile and it sweetly bent over the gloom 

Like love o’er a death-couch, or hope o’er a tomb; 
Then left the dark scene, whence it slowly retired, 
As love had just vanished, or hope had expired. 


I gazed not alone on the source of my song, 

To all who beheld it these verses belong; 

Its presence to all was the path of the Lord, 

Each full heart expanded, grew warm, and adored. 


Like a visit, the converse of friends, and a day, 
That bow from my sight passed forever away; 
Like that visit, that converse, that day, on my heart, 
That Bow from remembrance can never depart. 


’Tis a picture in memory, distinctly defined 

With the strong and unperishing colors of mind, 
A part of my being beyond my control, 

Beheld on that cloud and transcribed on my soul. 


The Razor Seller. ..ccccccsccccccccccesccccsvcvsecsers John Walcott 
A fellow in a market town, 
Most musical, cried razors up and down, 

And offered twelve for eighteen pence; 
Which certainly seemed wondrous cheap, 
And for the money quite a heap, 

As every man would buy, with cash and sense, 


A country bumpkin the great offer heard: 
Poor Hodge, who suffered by a broad black beard, 
That seemed a shoe-brush stuck beneath his nose; 
With cheerfulness the eighteen pence he paid, 
And proudly to himself in whispers, said, 
“This rascal stole the razors, I suppose, 
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“No matter if the fellow be a knave, 
Provided that the razors shave; 
It certainly will be a monstrous prize.” 
So home the clown, with his good fortune went, 
Smiling in heart and soul, content 
And quickly soaped himself to ears and eyes. 


Being well lathered from a dish or tub 
Hodge began with grinning pain to grub, 
Just like a hedger cutting furze: 
"Twas a vile razor!—the rest he tried— 
All were imposters. “Ah!” Hodge sighed, 
“I wish my eighteen pence within my purse.” 


Hodge sought the fellow—found him—and begun: 
“P’rhaps, Master Razor-rogue to you ’tis fun 

That people play themselves out of their lives; 
You rascal! for an hour have I been grubbing, 
Giving my crying whiskers here a scrubbing, 

With razors just like oyster knives. ) 
Sirrah! I tell you, you’re a knave 
To cry up razors that can’t shave.” 


“Friend,” quoth the razor-man, “I’m not a knave; 
As for the razors you have bought, 
Upon my soul I never thought 
That they would shave.” 
“Not think they’d shave!” quoth Hodge with won- 
dering eyes, 
And voice not much unlike an Indian yell; 
“What were they made for then, you dog?” he cries. 
“Made!” quoth the fellow, with a smile,—“to sell.” 


PO iiccsckddenctenvideitnddaecasectninnsadsaedite Charles Wolf 


If I had thought thou couldst have died, 
I might not weep for thee; 
But I forgot, when by thy side, 
That thou couldst mortal be; 
It never through my mind had past 
The time would e’er be o’er, ° 
And I on thee should look my last, 
And thou shouldst smile no more! 


And still upon that face I look, 
And think ’twill smile again; 

And still the thought I will not brook 
That I must look in vain! 

But when I speak—thou dost not say, 
What thou ne’er left’st unsaid; 

And now I feel, as well I may, 
Sweet Mary! thou art dead! 


If thou wouldst stay, e’en as thou art, 
All cold and all serene— 

I still might pass thy silent heart, 
And where thy smiles have been: 

While e’en thy chill, bleak corpse I have 
Thou seemest still mine own; 

But there I lay thee in thy grave— 
And I am now alone! 


I do not think, where’er thou art, 
Thou hast forgotten me: 

And I, perhaps, may soothe this heart, 
In thinking too of thee; 

Yet there was round thee such a dawn 
Of light ne’er seen before 

As fancy never could have drawn, 
And rever can restore! 
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Kite-Flying in the East,...ccee sescssecsscreeecs Chambers’s Journal 

Oriental methods differ considerably from 
those of this country, even in so small a matter 
as the making of a kite. Naturally, environment 
has a deal—in this case, perhaps, all—to do with 
the matter. An English boy flies his kite in the 
fields, with plenty of room for a long run and 
plenty of energy to be spent in the enjoyment of 
the fun. His kite is a heavy, well-made affair, 
with a good long tail and with wings or. tassels 
on its sides. To the laths used in its construction 
is attached stout twine, sometimes even string, 
as such a kite will take a considerable amount of 
holding in a good breeze. Perhaps the excitement 
of getting the kite to fly is the most exhilarating 
feature, but there is a great pleasure, even to 
boys of a larger growth, in watching the gyra- 
tions of a kite in the heavens. A good deal 
of science or knack, too, is necessary to be a suc- 
cessful kiteflyer, and much may be learned con- 
cerning one of the greatest forces—wind—from 
such a simple amusement. 

We do not fly our kites in the fields in Bengal ; 
no, kite-flying must be done in a far less boister- 
ous manner, from the coolest and most common 
resort—the housetops. This necessitates a kite 
so constructed that practically no run is wanted; 
it is, of course, necessary that the minimum of 
perspiration be produced. So the kite is made 
tailless and wingless, of tissue paper and thin 
slips of bamboo. It is flown with cotton or thread 
instead of string, and will ascend in the faintest 
breeze. 

The Bengal kite is constructed in the most 
characteristic listless Oriental fashion—merely a 
square of tissue paper, the side of it measuring 
twelve, or at the most fifteen, inches in length, 
along one diagonal of which is gummed a very 
thin slip of bamboo, forming the length of the 
kite. From corner to corner of the width another 
slip of bamboo is attached, but this time bent to 
a semi-circle formed inside the square. The dif- 
ference in appearance from the English kite is 
that in the latter the semi-circle is formed out- 
side the square. This bent slip of bamboo is 
attached to the tissue paper in the most fragile 
manner; it is secured merely at the corners, and 
only serves the purpose of keeping the tissue 
paper extended flat and taut. Where the tail 


should commence a small square of paper is at- 
tached, just sufficient to distinguish the ends. 
The cotton is now attached, and the kite balanced, 
so as to form a suitable resisting plane to the 


air. The whole often weighs less than one 
ounce. 

In the evening in Bengal a steady breeze blows 
inland from the bay. It is then that from the 
housetops the little European community in the 
smaller towns often amuse themselves with the 
sport of kite-flying, and there is sport in it, as 
I shall presently show. As many as a dozen of 
these little Bengal kites of all colors may be seen 
in the air at a time, and many of them parti-col- 
ored, giving a very pretty effect. The experts in 
the game fly a tandem of, say, a red and a blue kite. 
The ability to do this, though requiring a little 
skill, may be soon acquired with practice. One 
kite is sent up on a couple of hundred yards of 
thread; then another on about a hundred yards; 
the two threads are often knotted together, and 
thus connected with a single line, which may be 
run out several hundred yards more. 

The inland breeze from the bay is so suitable, 
being gentle and steady, for flying the kites that 
no difficulty whatever is experienced in causing 
them to ascend; they will fly straight away from 
the hand, which is, of course, necessary in so 
confined a space as a housetop. The line may be 
paid out quickly, and in a few moments a con- 
siderable altitude is attained. It is remarkable, 
too, what a great amount of air pressure these 
little Bengal kites will stand. On hauling them 
down the sides of the tissue paper will often be 
found serrated with wind like a saw edge. 

When a number of kites were flying of an 
evening, of course, some would get in the way 
of others, and this started sport. By judicious 
handling of a kite its line could be jockeyed across 
the line of another, sawing the latter through, re- 
leasing the kite, and thus removing one opponent 
from the field, greatly to the amusement of the 
remainder of the kiteflyers, and proportionately 
to the chagrin of its owner. Then evening after 
evening the discomfited one would try with a 
fresh kite to pay back with interest the injury 
he had received. This soon led to the survival of 
the fittest. 

All cotton lines were quickly put out of the 
field, and thread was the order of the day. The 
great success of one competitor made us all sus- 
picious that he possessed some undue advantage, 
and at last the secret leaked out—he had applied 
glass powder to his line by means of some gummy 
substance. This was a trick he had probably 
borrowed from the Chinese, who are adepts in 
kite-flying, as in many other scientific amuse- 
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ments. For a while he was cutting our threads 
right and left, and, being an old hand at the 
flying, all the fun was for some time on his side. 
From the time his secret was discovered a demand 
sprang up in the village for thread, of which the 
dealers were not slow in taking advantage, and 
we were once more on an equality. 

The greatest success that fell to my lot in the 
game was with a kite made with half black and 
half white tissue paper. It was a splendid flyer, 
and from its very color, or absence of color, 


could be distinguished a great distance off. After- 


bringing down a couple of opponents, it became 
known as the “Pirate,” and accordingly received 
a great deai of attention from all colored kites, 
which might aptly be described in such a connec- 
tion as “flags of all nationalities.” 

For several evenings in succession the “Pirate” 
promptly tackled all challengers, and, indeed, for 
a whole week seemed invincible. But, as all cham- 
pions must have their day and all records go by 
the board, one evening the “Pirate” was success- 
fully engaged by a red kite, and as my line was 
severed, and the good old “Pirate” floated away 
in the distance a yell of exultation was raised by 
all the occupants of the neighboring housetops. 
The “Pirate” had brought down five of his kind, 
and though I made and flew many other black 
and white Bengali kites, I never succeeded in 
building another “Pirate.” 

There are numerous forms of kites besides the 
ordinary English pattern—in fact, many varieties 
of box kites may be obtained commercially in this 
country. That the latter should have been 
thought of sufficient importance to be patented 
in many countries shows that kite-flying is on the 
increase as an amusement, and the art has now 
been taken regularly into the service of meteor- 
ological science. Special kinds and combinations 
of kites have been invented for the purpose. In 
1900 it was reported that a box kite had safely 
returned, with its records, from a height of 14,000 
feet. 





Ski Running....+...++ Dr. Fridtjof Nansen,...+....++ Land and Water 

It is a very difficult task to explain to one 
who has never seen ski or ski running what it 
really means. Skis are really very simple instru- 
ments. They consist of two long, narrow strips 
of wood, pointed and curved upward in front. 
In Norway the ski is generally about seven or 
eight feet in length and from three to four inches 
in breadth. At the centre, under the foot, they 
will be about an inch thick or a little more, bevel- 
ing off to about a quarter of an inch at either 
end. The under surface is flat, often made as 
smooth as possible. They are fastened to the feet 
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by a loop for the toe, fixed near the centre of 
the ski, and a band which passes from this round 
behind the heel of the shoe and which can be 
tied very tight. 

The motion employed in ski-ing has no re- 
semblance to that employed in skating. While 
they are moved the ski are always kept strictly 
parallel and as close together as possible and 
should not be lifted from the ground—like Cana- 
dian showshoes. On flat ground they should con- 
stantly be kept gliding over the surface of the 
snow, while being driven forward by alternate 
strokes from the hips and thighs, and the body is 
thrown forward in each stride. The length of the 
stride may be increased by propulsion of the 
staff which the ski runner carries in his hand. 
Up hill, if the gradient be steep, the ski runner 
will have to tack from side to side, following a 
zigzag course, or go sideways, bringing the ski 
almost to a right angle with the slope. But down 
hill the ski runner often goes with a tremendous 
speed, the one thing necessary being to maintain 
the balance and to steer clear of all difficulties, 
such as trees and precipices. The ski runner can 
go everywhere, over hill and valley, and nothing 
stops him so long as there is sufficient snow to 
move over. 

A great art is the jumping upon ski. It is 
generally done down steep hillsides, which in the 
middle have some natural breaks in the ground, 
or where a bank of snow is built. Sliding with 
a great pace from the top of the hill onto this 
bank, the jumper, owing to the sudden break in 
the ground, is thrown far into the air, and after 
a longer or shorter journey through space he 
alights on the slope below and continues his head- 
long course at an even greater speed than before. 
As a rule he will even very much increase the 
length of his leap by taking a spring just as he 
leaves the projecting bank. The length of such 
jumps is very generally seventy or eighty feet, and 
in the later years jumps exceeding 100 feet are 
recorded. 


TR iii cvnccnicniniinscietaainne Harper's Weekly 


It is a North-land aphorism that no man is 
a fit person to drive a team of huskies who can- 
not command the intensive adjectives and ab- 
jurations of at least two vernaculars, besides the 
one drunk in with his mother’s milk. In fact, 
a dog-driver is near cousin to the army teamster. 
A mule is stubborn, and may manifest glimmer- 
ing adumbrations of cunning; but the husky can 
be characterized as pertinacious, deceitful, sharp, 
and, above all, well capable of deductive reason- 
ing. He will unerringly connect cause with effect. 
He is also an actor of no mean ability, concealing 
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the most nefarious designs under the innocent 
exterior of a new-born lamb. 

No white man, out of his own brain, ever suc- 
cessfully devised a way of tying up a husky. Rope 
or thong can resist his sharp teeth, at the best, 
for a very few minutes. But the Indian, through 
generations of travail, finally worked out the only 
method. He ties his dog up with a stick. One 
end of a pole is fastened so close to the husky’s 
neck that he cannot get at the thong with his 
teeth. The other end is made fast by another 
thong to a stake driven securely into the ground. 
Unable to free himself from his end, the inter- 
vening pole prevents him from getting at the 
other end. It is a very common sight to see these 
animals breaking the ice of a water-hole by rear- 
ing in the air, and coming down upon it with 
the whole weight on their fore feet. As grub- 
thieves they have no equals, and unveracious 
Klondikers will not stop at telling of the husky 
which stole a can of condensed milk and traded 
it off at another camp, where they happened to 
be short of milk, for a piece of bacon. However, 
it is a fact that they do open condensed-milk 
cans and extract the contents. 





The 1901 Bicycle.........e000 Caspar Whitney........0e000- Outing 


I have been asked if it is not true that fewer 
people ride the bicycle now than formerly—say, 
two or three years ago, and I am so surprised at 
the question as not to be quite sure whether 
or no it is intended to be taken seriously. Yet 
there is, I know, an impression in the minds of 
some people, who gauge the world by their imme- 
diate, perhaps low, horizon, that there is less 
bicycling now than at any time within six years. 
But facts to the contrary are so patent and so 
plentiful that to merely walk through the world 
with eyes open would be convincing. In the 
first place, there are as many bicycles being manu- 
factured to-day as two years ago—that’s a simple 
answer to the question of decreasing interest; in 
the second, the bicycle now reaches sections and 
is used for purposes unknown to it two years 
ago. 

One does not see so many riders on the city 
streets and in the parks, because the day of the 
bicycle as a fad has passed. It is no longer a 
mere incident to a social or a racing meet; it has 
become a part of our industrial and health making 
economy. It is ridden to-day by one hundred 
where formerly it was by one, for mere pleasure 
and recreation. Nothing will affect its continued 
popularity in this direction; certainly not the 
automobile. Its reduction in cost and the liberal 


terms on which it is sold, has put it within the 
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means of practically every one, and judging from 
observation, few there are who do not take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to own a durable, un- 
complaining and swift moving mount. It is worth 
a trip into the country if only to see how the 
cheapened bicycle has gladdened the lives of the 
farm boy, the laborer, the mechanic whom more 
often than not, one now sees speeding to school 
and to work on a safety, whereas formerly they 
rode shank’s mare. The bicycle has the great 
advantage of being useful, as well as sport and 
health-giving—and its vogue will never cease. 

The New York show reflected to a marked de- 
gree the prevailing sentiment among modern 
riders to regard the bicycle as a vehicle of recrea- 
tion and of utility, rather than as merely a rac- 
ing machine or a freak. The 1901 model repre- 
sents a degree of mechanical efficiency never 
befgre attained. It is a neater appearing wheel 
and lighter in weight than the bicycles of 1899 
and 1900; the average chainless of this year 
weighs about 25 pounds, which is several pounds 
lighter than the older models. This difference 
has been brought about largely by a reduction in 
the size of the tubing. The big tubing of recent 
years has been very generally replaced by tubing 
of 1 1-8 inch, or even I inch, which is made 
equally as stout as that of larger diameter, 
through improved manufacture giving greater 
tensile strength. The agreement of manufac- 
turers upon so many essential features points con- 
clusively to a standard in bicycle construction 
which stands very near to perfection. It seems 
generally conceded that the highest type com- 
prises bevel gear, cushion frame, coaster brake, 
and adjustable handle bars. There was a notice- 
able improvement, too, in the coloring of the 
bicycles at the show; plain and tasteful enamel- 
ing being the rule. Indeed the 1901 bicycle is a 
thing of beauty, and quite the strongest and 
best machine to have yet been put on the market. 
It has been built with the needs and comfort of 
the average wheelman and woman in mind, and 
I do not see how it can be improved. 


The Wheel T0-day...ccccccccccsececeees New York Evening Telegram 


In 1896, 1897 and 1898 the bicycle was obliged 
to pass through a period of inflated demand 
and superfluous production that is bound to be 
the fate of every invention that appeals suddenly 
to the pleasure loving instinct of humanity. Peo- 
ple who had not even exercised moderately in 
years were conquered by the wheel. There were 
bicycle teas, bicycle gymkahanas, bicycle parades, 
bicycle picnics, and it may be truthfully said for 
the bicycle that none of these diversions brought 
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harm to the participants. However, the novelty 
of the amusement wore off, and cycling passed 
from the stage of a society fad to that of a 
necessity and a blessing to those who could 
appreciate its benefits, and to those who found in 
the wheel a device to save time and render easy 
what had been tiresome foot journeys. Thus, 
to-day, while there may be some abatement in 
cycling in the largest cities, we find no summer 
home complete without its quota of bicycles, and 
no family, from pater down, in such ignorance 
of the cardinal principles of riding, as not to be 
able to jump upon the handy little machine and 
ride to the next neighbor to pay a social call or 
to the village to get the latest mail. That is 
one evolution in time economy for which the 
bicycle is entitled to assume the responsibility. 

In another way the wheel has shown the latent 
possibilities in the human frame. The six-day bi- 
cycle race may not be a particularly edifying spec- 
tacle. Nevertheless, who would have been so 
rash as to predict ten years ago that in six days 
a human being could pedal a journey of more 
than 2,000 miles, if he did have mechanical ap- 
pliances to aid him? Who would have asserted 
that a man, on a machine propelled by his own 
muscular power, could ride a hundred miles over 
ordinary country roads in less than ten hours? 
Who would have dreamed that it was possible 
for a human being to accumulate a mileage of 
25,000 and more miles in a year? Not only 
men, but women, have performed feats on the 
bicycle that only within the last half decade have 
been deemed possible. 

Torn up streets, the dangers of city traffic, the 
disinclination of society to continue long to sub- 
scribe to any one sport or pastime, may have tem- 
porarily affected cycling in sections of Greater 
New York, but take the field as a whole, and 
the popularity of the wheel is little abated. This 
is seen in the ardent desire of every youngster to 
learn to ride as quickly as possible. It is an ac- 
complishment which Young America will not 
be denied. Another benefit largely wrought 
through the instrumentality of the wheel is in- 
dicated by the hundreds of miles of improved 
roads that stretch east, west, north and south. The 
good roads movement, backed by the cyclists, in 
many sections has completely revolutionized inter- 
urban commerce. The wheel has done all that its 
most radical enthusiasts claimed for it. If most 
cf those who have temporarily abandoned cycling 
were to get down to the “bone of the matter” in 
their own minds, they would have to admit, after 
analysis, that, after all, it might have been just 
as well had they clung to that ten-mile spin each 
day. 
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Fishing in Norway......... Lady Evelyn Cobbold..,...... Badminton 
A lovely gray morning in Norway, a pool in 
perfect order on the famous river Rauma, a boat- 
man who knows every deep and shallow in the 
pool, what more could the heart of fishing mortal 
desire? Round me is ranged some of the finest 
scenery in this most beautiful country; the Roms- 
dal Hoorn towered his mighty head five thousand 
feet above me, while on the right rose the jagged 
peaks of the Troll Tinderne. At that moment 
soft gray clouds veiled their tops from view; 
those tops from whose fantastic shapes they 
doubtless derived their name of “Witches’ Peaks.” 
The most daring Alpine climber would not ven- 
ture their ascent. The precipices fall sheer in 
many places for fifteen hundred feet; now and 
again great avalanches of snow roll from their 
heights with a noise like thunder and precipitate 
themselves into the valley beneath, often bring- 
ing rocks and stones down with them, and woe 
betide any goats or cattle who have strayed too 
near and are feeding in apparent security below. 
The early morning air was fresh and cool, 
and as I emerged, full of hopeful expectation, 
from the little wooden house which lies on the 
left bank of the river, I fell in with a very ancient 
servitor who rejoiced in the name of Ole Fiva, 
and who assured me that everything was “very 
much good” for fishing. Many a good fish has 
old Ole gaffed in these waters, and now that his 
day is over he loves to tell the tale, but above 
all he enjoys the recital of how, on one occasion, 
when a veritable monster of the deep was nearly 
brought to land, he feared to gaff, believing it 
to be inhabited by some evil spirit, and one of 
the largest salmon ever hooked was lost, whilst 
old Ole said his prayers in fear and trembling on 
the bank. But Tosten, my boatman, has called 
me, “Missis, make haste, sun coming quick!” So 
I took my fifteen-foot split-cane rod, and selected 
a small “Silver Doctor” fly under his advice. 
The river here was about eighty yards wide, 
clear and green, very unlike our Scotch rivers. 
A quarter of a mile above us roared a magnificent 
foss, and outside the pool the current ran swift 
and strong. The pool was a deep one, but part 
of it was dead water and very difficult to fish. We 
pushed off in the boat from shore, and I cast 
my best for the first ten minutes, but already 
my inexperienced arms were beginning to ache 
when I felt a gentle nibble at my fly. There was 
a moment of intense anxiety—but no, he was not 
to be tempted. I sat down in the boat and waited 
two long anxious minutes, which seemed an 
eternity, then rose and cast again. This time I 
felt a quiver down my rod which thrilled me to 
my finger tips. A snatch; I struck—my rod bent 
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in a beautiful curve—oh, delicious moment! he 
was hooked, and my line was running out. 

“Sit down, missis, sit down,” called out my 
trusty boatman, whereupon I obeyed orders and 
the fun began. Was it fun when I felt him run- 
ning out with over a hundred yards of line? 
What a fish he must be! I could not stop him 
and had now only fifty yards of backing left: 
“Row, Tosten, row for your life after him!” 
and down the pool we went to the very tail-before 
I could get a pull at him. Slowly I began to 
wind him up, but for every yard I wound in he 
took two out. Still, with patience and persever- 
ance, I brought him back into the pool and my 
boatman got a view of him as he jagged, jagged, 
at my line. “Very much big fish, I tink about 
forty pounds,” were Tosten’s words, and they 
filled me with renewed strength. To hook and 
play a forty-pound salmon for my first fish—what 
luck I am in !—if only I can land him! . “Duffer’s 
luck” some people rudely call it. The jagging 
stopped at last and gave my weary arms a much- 
needed rest; in the meantime my husband had ap- 
peared on the scene and shouted to me from the 
bank that I must try to keep him in the pool if 
possible as there is a strong and rapid current out- 
side. Trusting in the staying powers of my 
good rod, we rowed slowly up to the head of the 
pool and in the innocence of my heart I imagined 
he was going to allow me to land. I had long lost 
all feeling in my left arm, but now, believing the 
worst to be over and that the fish must be tired 
out, I slowly reeled him in and began to gloat in 
anticipation over my quarry. I have only to 
land and bring him to the bank—Tosten must not 
miss him with a gaff—whirr! whirr! out flew my 
line again! we followed him a short distance 
and managed to stop him, but it was quite impossi- 
ble to bring him in; he sulked at the bottom, 
where he lay a dead weight on my aching arms, 
occasionally giving a sharp jag to show me that 
he would not have any liberties taken with him. 
After about ten minutes his mighty majesty de- 
cided to move into another pool, and, fighting me 
every inch of it, slowly and irresistibly made his 
way into Langholmen, Tosten, I, and the boat 
following meekly. I only prayed that he would 
not take us on into Lernesset, for beneath that 
pool raged an angry foss which meant certain 
destruction. The stream was carrying us at such 
a pace that it gave me a chance of winding up, 
and I wound away for dear life, when suddenly. 
oh what could have happened? oh! cruel 
luck, the reel had jammed, and I could wind no 
further. In desperation I pulled in the line with 


my. hand and told Tosten to land me on the 
bank, where I saw my husband, who had run 
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down to meet me, and hoped he would be able 
to move the reel. But Tosten rowed too fast to 
the land, the fish took another run, alas! my reel 
would not move, a terrific strain which even the 
best of Farlowe’s treble gut could not stand— 
and my fish was gone! 

Much sympathy greeted me from all sides, and 
I verily believe that Tosten’s grief was as great 
as mine—poor old man, he was even more ex- 
hausted than I was. As for me, as I sadly re- 
viewed the events of the last forty minutes, I 
felt like a general who had lost his army. I 
had lost a mighty monster, and, though I may 
fish for many years to come, his equal I shall 
probably never meet again. This reflection con- 
soled me a little: 

’Tis better to have hooked and lost 
Than never to have hooked at all. 

It was not till I had breakfasted, lunched, 
“teaed,” and dined, that I recovered sufficient 
heart to try my luck again. 

It was aiter nine o’clock as I wearily made my 
way once more to Tofte. There was a pink glow 
on the topmost point of the Romsdal Hoorn, a 
reflection from the evening sun, which had now 
disappeared behind the mountains of the west. 
The light was again reflected in the pool below, 
and was not the best for fishing; so I left my rod 
for a while with Tosten, and walked on to Lang- 
holmen to review the scene of the disaster and 
to wonder if my fish were still there, and how 
he was getting on and digesting my “Silver Doc- 
tor.” As much reflection did not tend to raise 
my spirits, I returned to Tofte to put my luck 
again to the test. By this time the glow of the 
sunset had faded, and a gray mackerel sky had 
taken its place. I changed my fly for the largest 
and gayest I could find, a vulgar monster with 
much yellow about him. Time proved me right 
in my selection, as very shortly there was a good 
pull at my line. I have come to the conclusion 
that the feel of a pull is the acme of bliss in fish- 
ing until the gaff is in the fish’s side—the rest is 
one of those pleasures which are too nearly akin 
to pain. This fish behaved in a most gentlemanly 
manner, and after ten minutes’ play I was able 
to land, and shortly after—oh! supreme moment 
—he was gaffed. We weighed him at once— 
sixteen pounds—not to be despised, and a good 
clean fish, just come up with the sea-lice on him. 
1 had the luck to land two more fish that night, 
one weighing fourteen pounds, and a grilse; they 
were certainly some consolation, and helped to 
fill the aching void left by the monster of the 
morning. Dear Tofte! the scene of my first de- 
feat and first triumph, you will always be the 
pool “par excellence” for me. 
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Brief Comment: Literary Sayings and Doings 


Te 





The King and the Harper and Other 
Poems, a little volume of verse by Mr. Geo. 
W. Stevens, favorably noticed in our last issue, 
has gone into second edition. 

——A new volume by Jerome K. Jerome, sim- 
ilar to this author’s Three Men on Wheels, will 
shortly be issued by Dodd, Mead & Co. under the 
title of Observations of Henry. 

Gabriele d’Annunzio has delivered to his 
publishers the manuscript of a new work. It 
consists of one thousand lines of blank verse, 
and is entitled Garibaldi’s Song. It is a com- 
plete description of the hero’s life—in America 
as well as in Italy—and it is mentioned (of 
course) as “powerful.” 

Having helc our peace amidst the turmoil 
of conflicting voices, we are constrained now to 
assert that Mr. Laurence Housman is the author 
of the Englishwoman’s Love Letters. Mr. Hous- 
man is a young man of artistic temperament, 
thirty-four years old, whose former work is not 
yet very widely known. Current Literature prints 
in this number a charming story from his pen, 
A Chinese Fairy Tale. 

A facsimile, by the collotype process, of the 
First Folio of Shakespeare will be published next 
autamn by the Delegates of the Clarendon Press, 
Oxford. By permission of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, the Chatsworth copy has been placed on 
loan in the Bodleian Library for the purpose. 
Mr. Sidney Lee, who has pronounced this to be 
“the most interesting and valuable book in the 
whole range of English literature,” will contribute 
a brief introduction, and give as full a list as 
possible of all known copies of the First Folio, 
with bibliographical details. He requests owners 
of the First Folio who have not yet done so to 
communicate with him. 

Frederick Palmer has collected a group 
of stories of American social and military life in 
the Philippines. It will be published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons under the title Ways of the 
Service. ; 

Paul Laurence Dunbar has written a new 
novel, The Fanatics, which Dodd, Mead & Co. 
will publish. This house has also in preparation 
a novel by Amelia E. Barr. 

Edgar Fawcett, who for some years has 
been a resident of London, has just completed a 
novel entitled New York, which, it is said, will 
contain many presentments of Gotham’s social 
phases and features. The chief character in 
early life commits a crime similar to forgery and 




















serves three years of imprisonment. He emerges 
from his seclusion a repentant outcast and is at 
length enabled to live down his deplorable past. 
Still another Kentucky story, Juletty, by 
Lucy Cleaver McElroy, of which the publishers, 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., confidently expect 
great things, is announced. 

——A vast number of biographies of her late 
Majesty are in course of preparation. Probably 
the most important of these is that which will be 
prepared by the Duke of Argyll—better known 
in this country as the Marquis of Lorne, and 
husband of Princess Louise. 

A volume of stories by John Luther Long, 
taking its title from a tale which magazine readers 
will recognize, The Prince of Illusion, will soon 
be published by the Century Company. 

Harper & Brothers announced a new vol- 
ume of golf stories to be called The Nineteerith 
Hole. The nineteenth hole is the smoking room 
of the golf club. 

A steadily large sale of the works of Dick- 
ens is reported from England. The anniversary 
of his birth was lately commemorated in West- 
minster Abbey. Flowers were placed on his tomb, 
and a member of the Dickens’ Society made a 
speech to the people assembled in the Poets’ 
Corner. 

The publishers of Stringtown on the Pike 
have arranged with Mr. Lloyd for two more 
stories drawn from what the author originally 
called the Dead Chemist series. Stringtown is- 
said to have reached a sale of 50,000 copies; the 
dramatic rights have been sold. 

Among the books which McClure, Phillips 
& Co. will shortly issue are a collection of short 
stories by Frank T. Bullen, another by Jack 
London; a sea tale of the war of 1812 by T. 
Jenkins Haynes; a historical novel of the Napo- 
leonic era by Mrs. Woods, and Mr. Poultney 
Bigelow’s Colonization. 

——tThe first volume of Professor Saintbury’s 
History of Criticism will shortly appear from 
the house of Dodd, Mead & Co. Professor Saint- 
bury is recognized as one of the very first critics 
of the day. It is to be hoped that his book will 
revive serious regard for a great art which in 
these days has degenerated. 

Miss Hallie Erminie Rives of New York 
and Miss Margaret Horton Potter of Chicago are 
to collaborate on a novel. A Chicago firm con- 
ceived the idea that the fusion of such talents 
as produced The Furnace of Earth and Un- 
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canonized ought to result in a book of fervid 
interest. 

It develops that the two “new” books by 
Mr. Maurice Thompson, announced by the New 
Amsterdam Book Co. and by G. W. Dillingham 
& Co., are not only among Mr. Thompson’s earlier 
work, but have already been published. Milly 
originally appeared in 1885, and The King of 
Honey Island in 1883. 

The London Academy recently quoted a lit- 
tle poem, A Prayer of Old Age, from Scribner’s 
Magazine, assigning it to Mr. Robert Bridges, the 
English poet. The fact is that the Robert Bridges 
who wrote the poem in question is the assistant 
editor of Scribner’s. Between the Churchills 
and the Bridges literary editors have to look 
sharp these days. ' 

Mrs. Gerald Stanley Lee has published, 
through Houghton, Mifflin & Co., a novel of New 
‘England village life. 

Two new magazines have appeared in 
London: the Empire Review, edited by M. C. 
Kfhloch Cooke, and issued by The Macmillan 
Company, with the motto—from Byron, not Kip- 
ling— 














Far as the breeze can bear the billows foam, 
Survey our empire, and behold our home. 


on its title page, and with the Duke of Devonshire 
for the leading contributor, and the New Liberal 
Review under Harmsworth editorship. 

Children of the Mist is being dramatized 
by the author. Mr. Philpott writes to New York 
that he has just completed “a short story of 60,000 
words in length, which is occupied with the red 
earth and orchard lands; and that done, I return 
to the moor again and begin a long story which 
has for its theatre the great central fastnesses 
of the county—a place where time sleeps.” This 
is the village of Compton, seat of the illustrious 
Gilbert family. The sixty-thousand-word story 
will be published shortly by Doubleday, Page & 
Co., under the title The Good Red Earth, a name 
suggested by the publisher though at first re- 
jected by the author. 

A sister of Miss Potter—Mrs. Gertrude 
Potter Daniels, daughter of the steel magnate, 
O. W. Potter—has written a sensational novel 
dealing with the working classes of Chicago, and 
attacking the trusts. The publishers are so con- 
fident of a large sale for the book that they are 
printing a first edition of 10,000 copies. 

Mr. Frank Norris is working on what he 











calls a trilogy of the epic of wheat, being three 
novels dealing with the production and distribu- 
tion, and the third with the consumption of 
American wheat in Europe, together forming a 


story of a wheat crop from its sowing in Cali- 
fornia, through the stock exchange gambling 
based on it in Chicago, to its use in the relief of 
a European famine. The first book in this 
singular undertaking is finished and is being pub- 
lished by Doubleday, Page & Co., under the title 
The Octopus. Mr. Norris is said to be ambitious 
to lift his work to a higher standard. 

——tThe curious predicament which is the cen- 
tre of Dr. Weir Mitchell's late story in the 
Century is not a new one in fiction, neither is it 
unprecedented in fact. A reviewer in the New 
York Tribune declares that a lady of his acquaint- 
ance riding in an omnibus had her purse abstract- 
ed from her pocket and a diamond ring left in its 
place, and a writer in the Rochester Post Express 
points out that a similar motive was employed in 
one of his plots by Count Carlo Gozzi, the Vene- 
tian eighteenth-century dramatist. 

A new novel, Tristram of Blent, by An- 
thony Hope will shortly appear. The field of this 
new book is that of modern social life. It was 
in this field that in Quisante Mr. Hawkins ac- 
complished one of his greatest successes. He has 
himself seen a good deal of life, he is an acute 
student of human nature and a master of lively 
dialogue; the new volume reflects keen discern- 
ment, and perhaps a new seriousness of purpose. 

—tThe chair of poetry at Oxford—the chair 

of Keble and Matthew Arnold—has been filled by 
the appointment of Mr. Andrew C. Bradley of 
Balliol. 
Dr. A. F. Chamberlain of Clark University 
has become editor of the Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, with Mr. W. W. Newell as associate. 
We are assured that Mr. Lloyd wrote 
Stringtown-on-the-Pike just for fun, and hid the 
manuscript away until publishers, with a detec- 
tive ingenuity and insistance characteristic of the 
trade, got possession of it for the anxious public. 
We are also told that When Knighthood was in 
Flower might have slumbered unknown in a 
table drawer in Shelbyville, Indiana, except for 
a casual visitor to Mr. Major. The Critic tells 
us how Eben Holden got into print. Mr. Batchel- 
ler when he began his story intended it for a 
“juvenile.” As a “juvenile” a New York editor 
decided he could not use it. At this stage the 
book was intended to be called The Shadow of 
Lone Pine. Finally the Lothrop Company shook 
their heads over it and Mr. Bacheller agreed to 
turn his “juvenile” into a novel if they would 
advance him money to live on while he was writ- 
ing it as he would have to give up his editorial 
position to do it. The dramatic rights of Eben 
Holden has been purchased by Mr. Charles Froh- 
man. 
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General Gossip of Authors and Writers 


That friend of our boyhood, Jules Verne, the 
author of seventy books, has written from Amiens 
a dignified letter declining to be considered for 
a seat in the French Academy. 





Lady Margaret Sackville, the youngest sister 
of Earl De La Warr, has written a volume of 
poetry. It would be remarkable if poetic gift 
has descended so far from the famous poet, 
Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorset. 





Sir Edwin Arnold, writing to Major Pond, 
gives particulars regarding his state of ill health 
which has kept him silent for so long. His 
malady is diagnosed as ataxia. Lately it has 
fastened itself on the poet’s eyes. At the present 
time only the most imperfect use of one eye 


remains. This is preserved by daily treatment 
with strychnia. Sir Edwin’s letter is most 
pathetic. Although he feels that he is fighting 


the battle of life with a broken sword, he declares 
he has not given up work, and says that he 
finished the century with some really triumphant 
literary labor. 





Ernest McGaffey, author of Sonnets to a Wife, 
from which selections are given on page 391 ff., 
was born in 1861, August 30, in the old county 
seat, London, Ohio. Two years in the public 
schools represents his academic education. It 
is Mr. McGaffey’s custom to insist that he has 
no knowledge even of grammar or rhetoric, not to 
speak of the classics. There is probably a little 
good-natured affectation about this, however, be- 
cause the poet’s father was a journalist in early 
days in Ohio, associated with men like Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid and Mr. William Dean Howells. 
Mr. McGaffey was early admitted to the bar, 
practicing in two States, Missouri and Illinois. 
His mother is a graceful and clever writer, and 
his sister was for a long time one of the best 
literary critics on the Chicago press. Mr. Mc- 
Gaffey has been a hunter and fisherman since he 
was a boy; he is an all-around outdoor man, and 
an exceptionally geod shot. He plays the fiddle 
and sings a little, and is one of the most delightful 
of friends. He began writing in 1880 in St. 
Louis. The first book was Poems of Gun and 
Rod, published by Scribner’s in 1892; the second, 
Poems, by Dodd, Mead & Co. in 1895; a third, 
Poems of the Town, a little volume just published 
by Richard G. Badger & Co., Boston, and noticed 
in our last month’s issue. This last firm will soon 


issue Out Doors: A Book of Fields, Woods, and 
Marshlands, and the Sonnets will also soon ap- 
pear in book form. Mr. McGaffey lives in 
Chicago. 





Mr. Guy Boothby, whose extraordinary stories 
may not be as well known on this side as they 
are to a certain class on the other, has submitted 
to an interview for the Windsor Magazine. The 
interviewer was led about Mr. Boothby’s house 
and gardens, viewed his dogs, his pigs, his favor- 
ite pony, and his fowls. ‘Then this dialogue oc- 
curred: “Can you favor me with your views on 
the subject of art for art’s sake, as applied to 
the successful novelist?” Mr. Boothby looked 
puzzled, as he mentally repeated the sentence to 
himself. “I’m afraid,’ he said after a pause, “I 
haven’t exactly got the hang of it, somehow. No 
doubt you’re quite right, and all that sort of thing; 
but you come down to the kennels with me, and 
I’ll show yaqu a dog or two worth looking at.” 





Julia Ward Howe, in spite of her years and 
afflictions, continues her studies, reading, for in- 
stance, a little Greek every day. 





Henrik Ibsen, the eminent Norwegian writer, 
is fastidiously neat in his habits, punctual, and 
painstaking, but never in a hurry. He keeps 
on his table a small tray containing a number 
of grotesque figures, among them a wooden bear, 
two or three cats, and some rabbits. He is re- 
ported to have said, “I never write a single line 
without having that tray and its occupants before 
me on my table; .I could not write without them. 
But why I use them is my own secret.” 





Mrs. Max Miiller has undertaken a biography 
of her husband, and would be obliged to Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller’s correspondents—of whom 
there were a considerable number in this coun- 
try—if they would let her see any letters they may 
have in their possession. Mrs. Max Miiller’s 
address is 7 Norham Gardens, Oxford. The in- 
troduction to Professor Max Miiller’s autobiog- 
raphy, which may be expected before long, tells 
why the noted philologist believed himself justi- 
fied in writing it. “People wished to know how a 
boy, born and educated in a small and almost un- 
known town in the centre of Germany, should 
have come to England, should have been chosen 
there to edit the oldest book of the world, The 
Veda of Brahmas, never published before, wheth- 
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er in India or in Europe, should have passed 
the best part of his life as a professor in the 
most famous and, as it was thought, the most 
exclusive University in England, and should 
actually have ended his days as a member of her 
Majesty’s Most Honorable Privy Council. I con- 
fess myself it seems a very strange career, yet 
everything came about most naturally, not by 
my own effort, but owing again to those circum- 
stances or to that environment of which we have 
heard so much of late.” 





Madam Sarah Grand is coming to America to 
see the country and to lecture. 





Mr. W. W. Jacobs, though he is one of the 
best paid of short stories writers, works very 
slowly, turning out seldom more than 4,000 words 
a month. He often shuts himself in his study 
and sits there for hours before anything comes 
to him. 





Miss Nora Hopper, who in Songs of the 
Morning achieved a high place among the young- 
er schooi of Irish writers, is to be married soon 
to Mr. Wilfrid Hugh Chesson, who is the author 
of one cr two novels. 





Dr. Alexander Blair Thaw, whose poems have 
attracted much attention, is the son of the late 
William Thaw, of Pittsburg—the Bookbuyer be- 
ing mistaken in this detail. For the past six 
years his home has been at Santa Barbara. Prac- 
tically everything in his book was written in 
California, and the atmosphere and life on the 
Pacific coast has had much to do with the quality 
of Dr. Thaw’s work. 





Mr. Maurice Thompson was born in Indiana 
in 1844, being of that remarkable coterie of men 
who first saw the light on the lower Whitewater, 
and among whom were Gen. Lew Wallace, Mr. 
Secretary Hay, Governor Matthews, and Cincin- 
natus—we mean to say Joaquin Miller. In his 
early life, Mr. Thompson’s parents went to Geor- 
gia and when the war came he enlisted in the 
Confederate army, and served until Lee’s sur- 
render. Returning home, he found his father’s 
plantation destroyed and the family destitute. He 
worked as a common field laborer by day, and 
reviewed engineering studies by night. In des- 
peration under the difficulties of life during the 
reconstruction period, he went north, accom- 
panied by his brother, pulling up at the Hoosier 
town of Crawfordsville without money and with- 
out acquaintance. Hearing of a railway survey 


he went to the chief engineer, and applied for a 
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job. ‘Three months later he was himself chief 
engineer. Having to visit the president of the 
line at his house one day, a young girl answered 
his ring at the bell. It was the president’s daugh- 
ter. A few weeks later she was his wife, and 
her sister the wife of his brother. 

Then for a while Mr. Thompson practiced law, 
and took some part in politics; as a democrat 
he was elected to the Legislature, was made 
State Geologist, and in 1888 was a delegate to the 
National Convention in St. Louis. From child- 
hood he had been a writer in.a desultory way, 
with a growing tendency toward the artistic in- 
terpretation oi nature. In 1877 he began to 
write on archery; his papers appearing in the 
leading magazines aroused, as many will remem- 
ber, a craze for that sport. About this time he 
made the acquaintance of Horace Greeley, Lowell, 
Longfellow, Bryant and Emerson, and presently 
gave up his law practice to devote himself wholly 
to literature. His début in the Atlantic Monthly 
was marked by a little incident. Mr. Howells was 
then editor of that magazine. Mr. Thompson sent 
in some verses—At the Window. Happening to 
take them up as Mr. Lowell and Mr. Longfellow 
entered his office, the editor glanced at the manu- 
script and read aloud: 

I heard the woodpecker pecking, 
I heard the sapsucker sing; 


I turned and looked out of my window 
And lo! it was Spring. 


Neither Howells nor Longfellow nor Lowell had 
heard of asapsucker,so Mr. Howells struck out the 
word and put in “blue bird,” and published the 
verses. A few years later when Mr. Howells was 
gathering local color for A Modern Instance, he 
went to Crawfordsville, and was Mr. Thompson’s 
guest. There the editor heard the sapsucker’s 
note, and returning to Boston reprinted the poem 
as it had been originally submitted. 

For fifteen years Mr. Thompson was literary 
editor of the New York Independent, supplying 
an immense amount of matter for that periodical. 
Among his best-known volumes are The Witchery 
of Archery, Byways and Bird Notes, Signs of 
Fair Weather, Ethics of Literary Art, Milly: or 
At Love's Extremes, and the King of Honey Isl- 
and—the last two being rather immature novels 
now newly offered by enterprising publishers— 
and Alice of Old Vincennes. 

Mr. Thompson did not live to enjoy the widened 
popularity which came through the publication 
of his last novel. The material for Alice came 
to the author while he was writing a history of 
Indiana and another of Louisiana. The romantic 
possibility which lay in the story of Col. Clark’s 
expedition seemed to have struck the attention 
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of a number of writers at the same time. While 
Mr. Thompson was gathering and shaping his 
materials in profound secrecy, he was surprised 
to receive a letter from an Indianapolis publish- 
ing house asking him to write a novel on the 
very theme on which he was working. He was 
further surprised, when his book was announced, 
to learn that a literary protégé of his, living in the 
same town, had collected a vast amount of data 
and had completed twenty-two chapters dealing 
with the same scenes and people. Furthermore 
it is known to the present writer that another 
Hoosier author who has issued a successful novel 
had got nearly as far along in the same under- 
taking. 

The Thompson house is known as Sher- 
wood Place. It is a large, square, gray brick 
mansion, surrounded by a grove of splendid pines 
which recall the glory of Elmwood, and looking 
out on the Wabash valley. Mr. Thompson was a 
man of simple but somewhat reserved manner. 
His voice was gentle and marked by a certain 
slowness of utterance. He was a most delightful 
host, but rarely gave others the pleasure of enter- 
taining him. 





Another man who came out of the war to 
study nature and its literary interpretation is 
Mr. Richard L. Garner, “the monkey man.” Mr. 
Garner was born on the Virginia plantation of 
one of the aristocratic families which lost every- 
thing during the war. When he was sixteen he 
ran away from home and enlisted in the Con- 
federate army, fought in some of the hardest 
battles during the conflict, was a prisoner in three 
northern prisons and returned to find his home 
ruined. Like Mr. Thompson he emigrated, going 
however west. He rode horseback to San An- 
tonio and later lived for a while in Kentucky. 
In 1885 Mr. Garner became fascinated by the 
possibility of understanding what he became per- 
suaded was the speech of monkeys. He imme- 
diately entered upon the study of simian 
“tongues,” miaking the acquaintance of all the 
monkeys he could find in the zoological gardens 
of the country and in the circuses. He studied 
scientifically the sounds these animals gave. He 
made phonographic records of these sounds. 
Having arrived at what he believed to be valuable 
conclusions and fully persuaded of the practica- 
bility of the end he sought, Mr. Garner in 1890 
decided to go to Africa where he could study the 
capucian, which he considered the Caucasian of 
the monkey genus, and the gorilla, of which he 
had been able to find but few specimens in this 
country. Having studied caged animals for some 
years, Mr. Garner there became himself a caged 


animal, living in the midst of the forest in a 
strong steel enclosure. He spent the summer of 
1893 in this way, and made a second expedition 
to Africa in 1895. Mr. Garner started lately on 
a third trip to Africa, but word has just come 
that he is sick and in distress and a fund has been 
raised and sent to his relief. 





Mr. George Ade, Mr. John T. McCutcheon and 
Mr. N. Booth Tarkington are old schoolmates. 





Mr. S. R. Crockett has broken down from over- 
work. He has been ordered by his physician to 
write no more for some time, and has left Eng- 
land for a holiday in the south of Europe. Mr. 
Gilbert Parker—let us not forget to add M. P.— 
is another man who has been doing too much 
work and has been sent to Egypt for his health. 





Mrs. Edith Wharton is publishing a new vol- 
ume of short stories and is at work upon a novel 
dealing with Italy in the seventeenth century. 
Mrs. Wharton comes of old New York stock; 
she was educated at home, except that when 
quite young she was much in Europe, and had 
the advantage of learning several foreign lan- 
guages on their native soil. Mrs. Wharton’s 
tastes are very simple; she is extremely fond of 
animals, and spends much of her time out of 
coors. 





The Reverend S. Baring-Gould, who has lately 
left his Devonshire rectory for a long rest, holds 
one of the most remarkable records in English 
literature. He is probably the most voluminous 
of living English writers, one hundred and forty 
titles following his name in the catalogue of 
the British Museum. Mr. Andrew Lang comes 
next with over one hundred and thirty titles, but 
most of these are merely introductions to other 
authors. Dr. Furnival, a great authority of early 
English literature, is third with one hundred and 
twenty titles. Dr. Furnival has just celebrated 
his seventy-fifth birthday, but half a century of 
hard work has not broken him, and only the other 
day he was seen rowing on the Thames. 





Mr. E. W. Hornung is a brother-in-law of 
Conan Doyle. Mrs. Hugh Fraser is a sister of 
Mr. Marion Crawford. At this rate we shall 
be glad to have everybody and his wife and all 
his family writing. Mrs. Fraser has just written 
a novel in which she studies character and social 
life in Devonshire and the Thames valley; it is 
called A Little Gray Sheep. And now a son 
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of Mr. Robert Underwood Johnson of the Cen- 
tury is about to appear with his first novel. Mr. 
Owen Johnson left Yale last year. His book, 
Arrows of the Almighty, has for its leading 
motive the struggle between the government and 
rascally contractors during the Civil War. It 
describes life on the Eastern Shore of Maryland 
in ante-bellum days, in Cleveland at the breaking 
out of the war, in Baltimore, Washington and 
New York during the conflict. The publishers, 
the Macmillan Company, affirm that the book is 
notable in the range and vividness of its portrayal 
of character and in a versatile balancing of seri- 
ous and humorous episodes. From all of which it 
will be seen that the young man has undertaken 
a lot. 





The author known as Mr. Ernest Seton-Thomp- 
son, whose stories of wild animals have gained 
him such widespread popularity, is really Mr. 
Seton by name, the “Thompson” having been as- 
sumed under romantic circumstances by a pro- 
genitor. The author’s earlier stories were signed 
Ernest Seton, though his present reputation is 
completely identified with the hyphenated sur- 
name. Mr. Seton-Thompson, as he will probably 
still be known, was born in the north of England. 
When he was eighteen he started for London 
to study art and natural history. He was the young- 
est student who ever got a life ticket to the Brit- 
ish Museum. This was at first refused him by 
the officials of the museum because of his youth, 
but he finally wheedled it out of them. In Lon- 
don he was hungry but happy, as he declares, liv- 
ing in a Gark hall bedroom, and spending only £80 
in two years and a half. By the end of that 
time his friends thought he was dying with 
consumption, the fact being that he was only 
hungry. They sent him to Manitoba, where he 
began to realize his dream of being a naturalist. 
In 1883 he came to New York with $2.63 in his 
pocket. He lived on rolls and water from the 
Madison Square fountain. At last he found work 
at $5 a week, drawing lithographs. His first raise 
came through the opportunity to draw a raven 
for a cigar advertisement. Mr. Seton-Thompson 
does not draw advertisements now. The popular 
author-naturalist is about forty years old, and 
lives in New York. He resembles Paderewski 
in appearance as much as it is possible for an 
Englishman to look like a Pole—except that his 
hair is dark. 





The author of Herod is a typical young English- 
man of the “upper middle class”—well-bred, and of 
pleasing manners. His father, the Reverend Doc- 
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tor Phillips, is a dignitary in the Church, now 
holding the stall of precentor at Peterborough. 
Mr. Stephen Phillips was born at Summerton, 
near Oxford, but lived during his early years 
at Stratford-on-Avon, where at the time his 
father was curate of Holy Trinity. Through the 
influence of his cousin, Frank Benson, a well- 
known Shakesperian actor, Stephen Phillips, 
somewhat against the objection of his family, 
early entered upon a stage career. He had won 
a scholarship for Cambridge, but never ma- 
triculated. Beginning in the early ’80’s he played 
leading parts in the provinces, being more or 
less of a failure in modern roles, but doing well 
enough in the declamatory parts. In 1887 Mr. 
Phillips ebandoned the stage, and devoted himself 
to literary work. In conjunction with two other 
cousins—one of them the now famous Mr. Robert 
Bridges—he put forth his first poetic efforts, in 
a volume of the Shilling Garland Series. Eight 
years ago the poet was married to a young woman 
who had played with him for some years in 
Mr. Benson’s company. The bride was only 
seventeen years old. 





Upon reading Soldiers Three, Robert Louis 
Stevenson sat down and wrote congratulations to 
Mr. Kipling beginning, “Well, and indeed, Mr. 
Mulvaney, but its as good as meat to meet in with 
you, sir”; Mr. Kipling replied in the character of 
Mulvaney addressing Stevenson as Alan Beck. 
Stevenson responded in a characteristic letter 
lately printed. “The gentleman I now serve with 
assures me you are a very pretty fellow, 
and your letter deserves to be remarked. ; 
He tells me, besides, you are a man of your hands. 
I am not informed of your weapon, but if it all 
be true it sticks in my mind I would be ready to 
make exception in your favor and meet you like 
one gentleman with another.” In a postscript he 
adds: “If either will survive we may grow better 
acquaint, for your taste for what’s martial and 


> on ” 
for poetry agrees with me. , 





M. René Bazin should have a boom in 
consequence of Mr. Gosse’s recent recommenda- 
tion in the Contemporary Review. Since 1886 M. 
René Bazin has been a steady contributor to the 
Journal des Débats. Outside of France his fiction 
has not been widely appreciated, and yet he is 
one of the very few modern French novelists 
who do not jook upon forbidden topics as those 
other than which a novelist is forbidden to dis- 
cuss. His stories might have been read to Miss 
Hannah More by Mrs. Barbauld, and yet they are 
neither priggish nor dull. 
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Library Table: Glimpses of New Books 


Mr. Henry James'Wew “The way you get hold of 
Novel things,” says Mrs. Brissen- 
den in The Sacred Fount, “is positively un- 
canny.” Mrs. Brissenden is not speaking to us. 
We do not get hold of things. We do not pretend 
that we do. Mr. F. Marion Crawford says that 
he does. No one else outside the book has as 
yet made the claim. 

The publication of Mr. Henry James’ new 
novel’ has been probably the literary event of 
the month—an event in its result most exasperat- 
ing. Mr. James has out-Jamesed himself in a 
book which must stagger some of his most un- 
flinching admirers, and of which the effect upon 
the reader first making the acquaintance of his 
work could be onlv a conviction of its absolute 
lack of sense. It is all about a secret—of course 
a psycological one. It all happens in a single 
day—a solitary, eventless day in which nobody 
does anything. Everybody talks, however, in that 
brilliantly tedious tongue which the James char- 
acters always use, filling three hundred pages 
with abstractions, inuendoes, hair-splitting dis- 
iinctions, and what are probably epigrams, all 
so.arranged that it is quite possible to read three 
pages without getting a scintilla of an idea as to 
what they are driving at. These people are dis- 
cussing each other, and the impersonal narrator 
is discussing them all—a preternaturally acute 
narrator, an X-ray-eyed narrator, who does not 
need to have anything told him, who understands 
the most complicated situations in half a word, 
and revels in a seventh heaven of subtilty. 

An Apotheosis of The sacred fount is that of 
Analysis youth. Among the guests 
assembled at an English country house the story- 
teller notices several acquaintances who have 
greatly changed since he last saw them. A wom- 
an has grown young, a man has grown brilliant. 
He further notices that the woman’s husband has 
grown old. He at once scents a mystery. . He 
propounds his theory to another psycologically- 
analytic guest. Mrs. Brissenden is a vampire. 
She has tapped the sacred fount of her husband’s 
youth. But there is a deeper mystery: Where 
did Mr. Long get his new cleverness? To the 
solution of this awful and portentous question, 
the two analysts give themselves. They canvass 
the field. They explore the intricate labyrinths of 
their fellow-guests’ psycology. They are exquis- 
itely trivial; between themselves they conscien- 


iThe Sacred Fount. _By Henry James, Charles 


Scribner's Sons, New York. 





tiously avoid anything like a direct statement; 
with their neighbors they fence with hints and 
lifting of eyebrows over the most daintily unim- 
portant matters as over the fate of worlds. They 
talk in this way: 

You've a lucidity of your own in which I’m forced 
to recognize that the highest purity of motive 
looks shriveled and black. You bring out accord- 
ingly what has made me thus beat about the bush. 
Have you really such a fund of indulgence for Gil- 
bert Long as we most of us, I gather—though per- 
haps in our blindness—seem to see it stick out 


“again that he supposes? ,May he fondly feel that 


he can continue to count upon it? Or, if you ob- 
ject to my question in that form, is it not, frankly, 
to making his attitude—after all so thoroughly pub- 
lic—more convenient to each of you that (without 
perhaps quite measuring that you’re about) you've 
gone on sacrificing poor Briss? I call it sacri- 
ficing, you see, in spite of there having been as yet 
no such great harm done. And if you ask me again 
what business of mine such inquiries may represent, 
why. the best thing will doubtless be to say to you 
that, with a smaller dose of irrepressible irony than 
you had in yours, I can’t make so light as you do 
of my tendency to worry on behalf of those I care 
for. Let me finally hasten to add that I’m not now 
including in that category either of the two gentle- 
men I’ve named. 


There you are. If you like it, there are three 
hundred pages more in the book. You could have 
the same quality of entertainment with a Chinese 
puzzle, and it is quite as well worth while. Mr. 
James has kept all his early mannerisms, and is 
getting some new ones. 

Sarah Grand’s The impossible Babs is not 

Babs the Impossible the only extraordinary char- 
acter in Babs the Impossible.1 Miss Kingcon- 
stance is, in point of fact, a good deal of a hair- 
raiser, but then Mr. Jellybond Tinney is some- 
thing out of the ordinary himself. In her latest 
book, Madam Grand has given us a gallery of 
rather unusual people, most of whom we are in- 
clined to accept as living, breathing personages. 
Babs has some of the peculiarities of the Heav- 
enly Twins, but in the main is a nice girl. Caden- 
house is a fine fellow, and St. Lambert is not far 
behind him, and the rest are a set of pleasant, 
rather unconventional and very lively folks whose 
pleasures and troubles end too soon. The atmos- 
phere of the story is sweet, sane; Madam Grand’s 
idea's are just—even noble; her art is delightful. 
American Life According It is understood that it was 
to New American Writers Mr. W. D. Howells who con- 
ceived the idea which Messrs. Harper and Broth- 





~ 1Babs the Impossible. By Sarah Grand. Har 
& Brothers, New York. ami 
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ers are now carrying into effect—that of issuing 
a series of novels of American life, one a month, 
throughout the year. The first story which ap- 
peared on this programme was not indeed a con- 
tribution to American fiction of overwhelming 
importance. Eastover Court House’ is a story of 
Virginia, commonplace except for its horsiness 
and the fact that its heroine is unworthy of the 
southern tradition of womanhood. The Senti- 
mentalists,2, second of the series, is a different 
affair. We do not happen to know of Mr. Arthur 
Stanwood Pier, but he has evidently lived in 
Boston, and we should say in Columbus, Ohio, 
has been a newspaper man and knows something 
about commercial and legislative intrigue. He 
has written a rattling good story through which 
breathes much of the characteristic feeling of 
contemporaneus life. Ambition only takes in 
the case of Mrs. Kent an unusual dramatic shape ; 
in much she is a type. The chief sentimentalist 
is a familiar acquaintance, and the rest are such 
people as cross our daily paths. It is all very 
good to read, and pleasant to remember; Mr. Pier 
has really and worthily given us a story of modern 
American life. 
Stories Social, Historical The social adventure upon 
and of Other Sorts which Mrs. Kent stakes 
everything is well-nigh duplicated by the four 
orphan girls whose hopes, miseries and destinies 
are told in Dorothea Gerard’s The Conquest of 
London. They are bequeathed a_ thousand 
pounds apiece by a cynical uncle with the advice 
that they use it up in having a good time and 
take their chances of finding husbands. The 
advice is as acceptable as the money, but the 
result is only half satisfactory. The wonder 
is that any man is so foolish as to marry one of 
these chattering girls—In John Vytal* Mr. Pay- 
son tries to persuade us of his theory concerning 
the lost colony of Roanoke. Except for its con- 
ventional “lanthorns,” “’od’s bloods,” “sirrahs,” 
“gogsnouns” and “let bes,” the London scenes are 
the best part of the book—Mr. Hornung’s The 
Shadow of a Man® is amid the Australian scenes 
he has made familiar; it is a good story, told in 
the direct, powerful manner of which Mr. Hor- 


By Henry Burnham 


1Eastover Court House. 
Harper & Brothers, 


Boone and Kenneth Brown. 
New York. $1.50. 

2The Sentimentalists. By Arthur Stanwood Pier. 
Harper & Brothers, New York. $1.50. 

3The Conquest of London. By Dorothea Gerard. 
F. M. Buckles & Company, New York. $1.25. 

4John Vytal: A Tale of the Lost Colony. By 
William Farquhar Payson. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. $1.20 net. 


5The Shadow of a Man. By E. W. Hornung. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 
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nung is a master.—A little volume called Love 
is a collection of short stories from McClure’s 
Magazine; the tale which will be best liked is Mr. 
Hester Caldwell Oakley’s dainty one of romantic 
adventure in a London fog. 
Romance of Related Mrs. Rawson’s court novel? 
Kinds of the days of George III. 
and the regency is said to be enjoying consider- 
able popularity in England. The unhappy des- 
tinies of Caroline of Brunswick and Princess 
Charlotte are so attractive of the imagination 
and of sympathy that even an “historical” novel 
(of the indifferent, adjective-crowded sort) 
about them, finds readers.—Miss Sergeant* needs 
no “historical” accessories. She has other re- 
sources. A dark and stormy night—a girl baby 
left at the door—eighteen years later her cousin 
Jocelyn—a village doctor with a troubled con- 
science: what need of historical properties when 
these good old standbys of fiction are at hand? 
—The beautiful and gifted woman aibitious of 
a career, this time in music—a masterful lover 
who tragically goes blind and so awakens into re- 
sponse the womanly nature of the artist he loves 
—neither are these altogether new characters in 
fiction; Miss Brooks, however, works them into 
a pleasing story.* 
W. 8. Lilly’s Excursion Mr. Lilly may try his pen 
into Fiction on a novel again but he will 
not be encouraged to do so by the success of 
his first attempt in fiction.» The story doesn’t 
matter much—it is about high society, everybody 
in it is either extremely saintly or a rascal, and 
it all comes out nicely. The dialogue may be said 
to be in places clever; it deals with every possible 
subject of opinion in heaven and earth, and 
amuses itself with playing at cynicism and tell- 
ing irrelevant stories—In The Heritage of Un- 
rest,® a new writer deals with a new character, 
if not quite new scenes. The heroine is a woman 
of partly Indian descent and, married to an army 
officer whom she does not love, the inextinguished 
traits of her Indian blood complicate an unhappy 
situation. The background is doubtless right, 
geographically and historically—the time is that 


of Geronimo. 
McClure, Phillips & Company, New 
York. 

2A Lady of the Regency. By Mrs. Stepney 
Rawson. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

3Daunay’s Tower. By Adeline Sergeant, F. M. 
Buckles & Company, New York. $1.25. 

4The Turn of the Road. By Eugenia Brooks 
Frothingham. Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
Boston. $1.50. 

5A Year of Life. Lilly. 
John Lane, New York. 

6The Heritage of Unrest. By Gwendolen Over- 
ton. The Macmillan Company, New York. $1.50. 


By Wiliam Samuel 
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The Abbey Press is issuing 
in rapid succession a number 
of good stories.1_ Perhaps none surpasses in in- 
terest the tale of The Giobe Mutiny—not a yarn 
if we may trust the facsimile title-page, but a 
veritable history first recounted in 1827 by two 
survivors from shipwreck and massacre of a Nan- 
tucket whaler’s ship company. It is a docu- 
ment akin in fascination to the sea tales of 
Stevenson, Russell and Poe. 
Primitive American Life, Mr. William Dudley Foulke, 
aThemein Fiction in the midst of that concern 
with public affairs in which as a private citizen 
he sets so good an example to men of leisure, 
has found time to write a pleasing little tale: 
Maya.” It is a legend of Yucatan, a story of 
the fate of lovers in the mysteries of the forests 
of prehistoric Central America.—Charles Eugene 
Banks writes a story* giving somewhat the same 
impression as Mr. Foulke’s; it is, however, of 
Indian life of more modern times—a legend, beau- 
tiful with fancied virtues of the Red Men, the 
actual glory of woods and streams, and the hid- 
den meanings of nature myths. The illustrations 
by Louis Betts are reproduced in color. 

Of incomparably greater reality is Doctor 
Jenk’s book.* Here is a man who knows the life 
he is writing about, and his imagination is free 
to occupy itself with the invention of a story. 
Fanciful ethnology may do duty for fiction, but a 
fanciful story whose people are of a race not 
widely understood but thoroughly by the writer is 
better. The Childhood of Ja-shib is a charming 
little story of real value. 


A Sea-Tale Revived 





1The New Don Quixote. By Mary Pacheco. 
The Abbey Press, New York. $1. 

A Quaker Scout. By N. P. Runyan. The Abbey 
Press, New York. $1.25. 


A Priest and a Woman. By Landis Ayr. The 
Abbey Press, New York. $1. 
Sweetbriar. By L. M. Elshemus. The Abbey 


Press, New York. $1. 

A Narrative: of the: Mutiny,: on Board the: 
Ship Globe,: of Nantucket,: in the: Pacific Ocean, 
Jan. 1824.: and the: Journal: of a: Residence of 
Two Years: on the: Mulgrave Islands: with Ob- 
servations on the Manner and: Customs. of the 
Inhabitants.: By William Lay, of Saybrook, Conn. 
and: Cyrus M. Hussey, of Nantucket:: the only 
Survivors from the Massacre of the Ship’s Com- 
:pany by the Natives.: New-London:: Published 
by Wm. Lay, and C. M. Hussey.: 1828: The Ab- 
bey Press, New York. $.75. sate 

2Maya: A Story of Yucatan. By William Dud- 
ley Foulke. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

3A Child of the Sun. By Charles Eugene Banks. 
Herbert S. Stone & Company, Chicago. 

4The Childhood of Ji-shib, the Ojibwa. 
bert Ernest Jenks, Ph.D. The American Thresh- 
erman, Madison, Wisconsin. $1. 


By Al-, 
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With the first breath of 
spring faintly evident, two 
nature books,' for some time lying neglected on 
the book table, begin to assert their charm. They 
prove to be volumes of essays—but essay is too 
heavy a word—of delightful discursive talk of 
the seasons and their pomps—of trees andskies and 
the smells of the earth, of bird-notes, of squirrels 
on brier-covered fences, of bowlders and streams, 
of humming insects, of the quiet before coming 
rain. Mr. Crockett’s book—by the way it de- 
serves to be better printed; Mr. Abbott’s is a 
sumptuous volume—breaks out now and then into 
verse, as if it were a cante-fable of an older 
century. 


‘Nature Books 


Now April like a vestal feeds the flame 
That glows, rose-red, on many a tasseled lamp 
Upon the black oaks; and the red birds camp 
Along the creek, and Bob White tells his name. 


Mr. Pidgin's Just where in Quincy Adams 
Book Sawyer? lies the element of 
its impressive popularity is difficult saying. From 
the time the second edition of this book went 
to press up to the present writing the plates have 
never been off the press; one edition has followed 
another without intermission, something like 
the tenth edition now selling. In three months 
over one hundred thousand copies of this story 
have been printed, and have been sold. This is 
not a matter of mere advertising; the book is 
liked and wanted by the people. We have had 
a deluge of stories of rural life and character. 
The critics scorn them as “b’gosh novels.” We 
fancy Quincy Adams Sawyer will not be scorned; 
it is too good a tale written in too good a style. 
It is legitimately, not grotesquely amusing. As 
the story progresses, its interest gathers, its 
purpose clears, and its characters reveal them- 
selves in vividness and reality. The author is a 
man of acute and sympathetic observation and 
no little of an artist in effects. At the same time 
Mason’s Corner folks are familiar, everyday 
acquaintances. Perhaps their story is on that 
account of so wide interest. It is not a bad 
sign—the appreciation of the romance of homely, 
familiar life, nor is it an unworthy endeavor to 
describe that life in the faith that it is romantic, 
full of the elemental humor and pathos of all 
living, and deserving of affectionate portrayal. 


1A Year-Book of Kentucky Woods and Fields. 
By Ingraham Crockett. Charles Wells Moulton, 
Buffalo. 

In Nature’s Realm. By Charles Conrad Abbott. 
Albert Brandt, Trenton. $2.50. 

2Quincy Adams Sawyer and Mason’s Corner 
Folks. By Charles Felton Pidgin. C. M. Clark 
Publishing Company, Boston, 
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Living English Poets: 


That Mr. William Watson’s poetry is not more 
widely popular is probably due to the seriousness 
of subject and thoughtfulness of content which 
are its prevailing characteristics. This author 
stands apart from the versemakers of the day, 
a man of meditative habit, of intense patriotic 
conviction, full of belief in the poet’s prophetic 
office. 

Mr. Watson was born at Burley-in- Wharfedale, 
Yorkshire, on the second of August, 1858. Dur- 
ing most of his early life he lived in Liverpool, 
where his father was in business. At the age of 
eighteen he contributed verse to the Liverpool 
Argus; his first volume he published when twenty- 
two, but was little known until the appearance 
of Wordsworth’s Grave, in 1892. He has pub- 
lished a book of essays, Excursions in Criticism, 
and books of poetry of the following titles: 
The Prince’s Quest, Lachrymze Musarum, The 
Eloping Angels, Odes and Other Poems, The 
Father of the Forest, The Purple East, The Year 
of Shame, The Hope of the World. The poet’s 
work is published exclusively by Mr. John Lane, 
by whose kind permission we are enabled to give 
selections from it. Mr. Watson now resides in 
London. 

A WAR POEM 
I hear a voice of murderous wrath: 
We have not burned enough, or slain; 


Too little havoc marks our path; 
Wherefore so gentle, so humane? 


From countless rooftrees be there rolled 
The smoke of expiatory fires! 

More incense yet an hundredfold 
The unsated God of War requires. 


Blind from the first, blind to the end, 
Blind to all signs that ask men’s gaze— 
In vain by lips of foé or friend 
The world cries shame upon your ways. 


Fulfil your mission; spoil and_ burn; 
Fling forth the helpless—babe as _ well; 
And let the children’s children learn 
To hate you with the hate of hell. 


From whatsoever taint remains 
Of lingering justice in our heart, 
Purge us—<erase the poor last strains 
Of pity—such your noble part. 


So shall the God of War not lack 
His tribute; and the long-foiled light 
Be for the hundredth time thrust back 
Into the night, into the night, 


William Watson 


THE GREAT MISGIVING 


“Not ours,” say some, “the thought of death to 
dread; 
Asking no heaven, we fear no fabled hell: 
Life is a feast, and we have banqueted— 
Shall not the worms as well? 


“The after-silence, when the feast is o’er, 
And void the places where the minstrels stood, 
Differs in nought from what hath been before, 
And is nor ill nor good.” 


Ah, but the Apparition—the dumb sign— 
The beckoning finger bidding me forego 

The fellowship, the converse, and the wine, 
The songs, the festal glow! 


And, Ah, to know not, while with friends I sit, 
And while the purple joy is passed about, 
Whether ’tis ampler day divinelier lit 
Or homeless night without; 


And whethez, stepping forth, my soul shall see 
New prospects, or fall sheer—a blinded thing! 
There is, O grave, thy hourly victory. 
And there O death thy sting. 


SONG 


April, April 

Laugh thy girlish laughter, 
Then, the moment after, 
Weep thy girlish tears! 
April, that mine ears 
Like a lover greetest, 

If I tell thee, sweetest, 

All my hope and fears, 
April, April, 

Laugh thy girlish laughter, 
But, the moment after, 
Weep thy golden tears! 


AUTUMN 


Thou burden of all songs the earth hath sung, 
Thou retrospect in Time’s reverted eyes, 
Thou metaphor of everything that dies, 

That dies ill-starred, or dies beloved and young 

And therefore blest and wise 
O be less beautiful, or be-less brief, 
Thou tragic splendour, strange and full of fear! 
In vain her pageant shall the summer rear? 
At thy mute signal, leaf by golden leaf, 
Crumbles the gorgeous year. 


Ah, ghostly as remembered mirth, the tale 
Of Summer’s bloom, the legend of the Spring! 
_.And thou too flutterest an impatient wing, _ 
Thou presence yet more fugitive and frail, 
Thou most unbodied thing, 
Whose very being is thy going hence, 
And passage and departure all thy theme; 
Whose life doth still a splendid dying seem, 
And thou at height of thy magnificence 
A figment and a dream. 





, 
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Stilled is the virgin rapture that was June, 
And cold is August’s panting heart of fire; 
And in the storm-dismantled forest-choir 

For thine own elegy thy winds attune 

Their wild and wizard lyre: 

And poignant grows the charm of thy decay, 
The pathos of thy beauty, and the sting, 
Thou parable of greatness vanishing! 

For me, thy woods of gold and skies of gray 

With speech fantastic ring. 


For me to dreams resigned, there come and go, 
*Twixt mountains draped and hooded night and 
morn, 
Elusive notes in wandering wofture borne, 
From undiscoverable lips that blow 
An immaterial horn; 
And spectral seem thy winter-boding trees, 
Thy ruinous bowers and drifted foliage wet— 
_O Past and Future in sad bridal met, 
O voice of everything that perishes, 
And soul of all regret! 


ESTRANGEMENT 


So, without overt breach, we fall apart, 

Tacitly sunder—neither you nor I 

“onscious of one intelligible Why, 

And both, from severance, winning equal smart. 
So, with resigned and acquiescent heart, 

Whene’er your name on some chance lip may lie, 
I seem to see an alien shade pass by, 

A spirit wherein I have no lot or part. 


Thus may a captive, in some fortress grim, 

From casual speech betwixt his warders, learn 

That June on her triumphal progress goes 

—— arched and bannered woodlands: while for 
im 

She is a legend emptied of concern, 

And idle is the rumor of the rose. 


THE UNKNOWN GOD 


When, overarched by gorgeous night, 
I wave my trivial self away; 
When all I was to all men’s sight 
Shares the erasure of the day; 
Then do I cast my cumbering load. 
Then do I gain a sense of God. 


Not him that with fantastic boasts 
A sombre people dreamed they knew; 
The mere barbaric God of Hosts 
That edged their sword and braced their thew; 
A God they pitted ’gainst a swarm 
Of neighbor gods less vast of arm; 


A God like some imperious king, 
Wroth, were his realm not duly awed; 
A God for ever hearkening 
Unto his self-commanded laud; 
A God forever jealous grown 
Of carven wood and graven stone; 


A God whose ghost, in arch and aisle, 
Yet haunts his temple—and his tomb; 
But follows in a little while 
Odin and Zeus to equal doom; 
A God of kindred seed and line; 
Man’s giant shadow, hailed divine. 


O streaming worlds, O crowded sky, 
O Life, and mine own soul’s abyss, 
Myself am scarce so small that I 
Should bow to Deity like this! 
This my Begetter? This was what 
Man in his violent youth begot. 


The God I know of, I shall ne’er 
Know, though he dwells exceeding nigh. 
“Raise thou the stone and find me thére, 
Cleave thou the wood and there am I.” 
Yea, in my flesh his spirit doth flow, 
Too near, too far, for me to know. 


Whate’er my deeds, I am not sure 
That I can pleasure him or vex; 
I that must use a speech so poor 
It narrows the Supreme with sex. 
Notes he the good or ill in man? 
To hope he cares is all I can. 


I hope—with fear. For did I trust 
This vision granted me at birth, 

The sire of heaven would seem less just 
Than many a faulty son of earth. 

And so he seems indeed. But then. 

I trust it not, this bounded ken. 


And dreaming much, I never dare 

To dream that in my prisoned soul 
The flutter of a trembling prayer 

Can move the Mind that is the Whole. 
Though kneeling nations watch and yearn, 
Does the primordial purpose turn? 


Best by remembering God, say some, 
We keep our high imperial lot. 

Fortune, I fear, hath oftenest come 
When we forgot—when we forgot! 

A lovelier faith their happier crown, 

But history laughs and weeps it down. 


Know they not well, how seven times seven, 
Wronging out mighty arms with rust, 
We dared not do the work of heaven 
Lest heaven should hurl us in the dust? 
The work of heaven! ’Tis waiting still 
The sanction of the heavenly will. 


Unimeet to be profaned by praise 
Is he whose coils the world enfold; 
The God on whom I ever gaze, . 
The God I never once behold: 
Above the cloud, beneath the clod: 
The Unknown God, the Unknown God. 


THE SOVEREIGN POET 


He sits above the clang and dust of Time, 

With the world’s secret trembling on his lip. 

He asks not converse nor companionship 

In the cold starlight where thou canst not 
climb. 


The undelivered tidings in his breast 
Suffer him not to rest. 

He sees afar the immemorable throng, 
And binds the scattered ages with a song. 


The glorious riddle of his rhythmic breath, 

His might, his spell, we know not what they 
be; 

We only feel whate’er he uttereth, 

This savours not of death, 

This hath a relish of immortality. 
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Sayings of the Children’ 


Five five-dollar gold pieces will be given for the 
five best “Sayings of Children” contributed to this de- 
partment on or before April 19th. Successful ones to 
appear in the May number. The editor reserves the 
right to use those not winning a prize under the offer 
usually appearing in this place. Address Sayings, care 
Current Literature, 55 Liberty St., New York City. 





——My six-year-old nephew attended church 
on Children’s Day with his grandmother. There 
were many little verses and selections given by 
the children and at the close of the services a 
long drawn out prayer by the minister. When 
Donald returned home, I asked him if he en- 
joyed it. He replied: “Oh! I liked it all, except 
the piece the minister spoke.”+ 





——Captain Dee was not only molded in gen- 
erous proportions, but his usual habit of dress 
added to the impression of rotundity his person- 
ality generally gave. Little four-year-old Donald 
had been watching him one day, as he came 
puffing up a hill, while the wind filled his negligee 
shirt like a balloon. “Mamma, did Dod make 
Captain Dee, too?” Yes, dear; God made every- 
body.” “Well, He must have had a lot of scraps 
left, after making everybody, and he des rolled 
em togever, like you do when you make the last 
cooky, and never minded the shape, and here it 
is—Captain Dee.”’t 





——A father had told several Bible stories to 
his children, leaving them to guess the name 
of the character. He prefaced the story of Jesus 
with this statement: “I shall now tell you about 
the best man who ever lived on earth.” The 
three-yedr-old son quickly cried: “Oh, I know; 
it’s farver.” 





——tThe primary teacher was giving a drill 
preparatory to introducing the words, “big” 
and “little.* She went to the blackboard and 
wrote, “I see a DOG.” Instantly every little hand 
was raised and a score of childish voices read, 
“I see a big dog.” Well pleased, she turned. and 
wrote, “I see a 4°8-” But one hand was raised 
and in response to his teacher’s invitation, the 
dullest boy in the class read with an air of 
triumph, “I see a pup.” 








A little girl, not quite three years old, was 
learning her letters, acquiring a speaking ac- 


*Compiled from Contemporaries. 
+Contributed to Current Literature. 


quaintance with a new letter every day. When 
finally she got to U her mother told her, “That is 
U.” Nothing more was said about it until the 
next day her mamma pointed to U and asked 
what letter it was. The reply came quick as a 
flash. “Dat is Me, mamma.”+ 








A little boy of three was sitting on the 
knee of his grandfather, who was telling him of 
the inauguration and its grand parade, soldiers, 
bands and people, when the little man asked: 
“Don't they have any clowns?” The same baby 
standing at the window called to his grandpa “to 
see the cow chewing gum.”+ 





——Little Mary, in whose village electric lights 
were for the first time in use, stood looking 
thoughtfully at the moon, riding high in the 
heavens and finally said: “Well, God, you needn’t 
send the moon here any more; we’ve got electric 
lights now.” 





The little boy had come in with his clothes 
torn, his hair full of dust, and his face bearing un- 
mistakable marks of a severe conflict. “Oh, 
Willie, Willie!” exclaimed his mother, deeply 
shocked and grieved, “you have disobeyed me 
again. How often have I told you not to play 
with that wicked Stapleford boy!” “Mamma,” 
said Willie, washing the blood from his nose, “do 
I look as if I had been playing with anybody ?” 








——aA gentleman took his little daughter to a 
toy shop to buy her a doll. “Now, what sort of a 
doll would you like, my dear?” said he, as a large 
assortment was placed on the counter by the shop- 
man. After some hesitation the little miss re- 
plied, “I think I’ll have twins, please.” 








Mrs. Subbubs (prompting)—“Amen!” 
Now, go to sleep. Little Elsie—But I’m not 
through yet. Mrs. Subbubs—Yes, you are. You 
said “God bless mamma and papa,” and all the 
rest. Little Elsie—But I want to say, “God bless 
Bridget, and make her a good girl, so she can stay 
a few days.” 





Donald had been corrected for some slight 
misconduct, and before the clouds had entirely 
rolled away he was asking to be given some spe- 
cial pleasure. “I cannot say yet,” said mamma. 
“T’ll see how you behave in the meantime.” With 
a smile that was almost angelic, Donald respond- 






































SAVINGS OF THE CHILDREN 


ed, “Mamma, dear, there isn’t going to be any 
more mean time; I’m going to be good all the 
time now.” 





——Oliver Wendeli Holmes used to tell a story 
illustrative of the keen perceptions of children. 
He was present at a gathering where he chanced 
to be seated near the refreshment table, and no- 
ticed a little girl looking longingly at the table. In 
his kindly way he said, “Are you hungry, my 
child?” She replied bashfully in the affirmative. 
“Then why don’t you take a sandwich?” he asked. 
The little maid responded, “Because I haven’t any 
fork.” The Autocrat quoted smilingly, “Fingers 
were made before forks,” and to his intense 
amusement she answered, “Not my fingers !” 





Old Gentleman—Do you mean to say that 
your teachers never thrash you? Little Boy— 
Never! We have moral suasion at our school. 
Old Gentleman—What’s that? Boy—Oh, we get 
kep’ in, and stood up in corners, and locked out, 
and locked in, and made to write one word a 
thousand times, and scowled at and jawed at, and 
that’s all. 








—“Which is worse, to tell a lie or to steal?” 
asked a child of its mother. The mother, taken 
by surprise, replied that both were so bad that 
she couldn’t tell which was the worse. “Well,” 
said the little one, “I’ve been thinking a good 
deal about it, and I think that it is worse to lie 
than to steal. If you steal a thing you can take 
it back, unless you’ve eaten it, and then you can 
pay for it. But”—and there was a look of awe 
in the little face—‘“a lie is forever.” 





——A Sunday-school Superintendent who al- 
ways conducts the lesson review in his school, 
spends about five minutes in explaining the les- 
son, and then asks: “Now, has any one a ques- 
tion to ask?” One Sunday he explained the lesson 
as usual, dwelling at length on its chief thoughts, 
and wound up with the usual question: “Now, has 
any one a question to ask?” A member of the 
boys’ junior class raised his hand. “Well, what 
is your question?” asked the Superintendent. 
“Please, sir, are we going to have a picnic this 
summer ?” 





——Six year old Bessie and her mother were 
taking a walk one clear summer night. “Bessie,” 
said her mother. “Can you find the milky way?” 
Bessie studied the sky for a moment and then 
answered: “I guess the milkmaids forgot to milk 
the cows to-night, mamma.”t 
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Olivia was visiting her grandmother. 
Olivia’s grandmother had money to burn. So 
have Olivia’s father and mother. Although the 
father and mother had come to the wicked city 
of New York to burn some of their money, leav- 
ing Olivia with grandmamma in the West, they 
are nevertheless very good people. Olivia is well 
acquainted with the Lord’s Prayer. One morn- 
ing she climbed into bed with her grandmother 
and began to make conversation. “At home,” 
she said, “we often pray God to bring us bread.” 
“Do you,” said grandmamma. “And butter, too, I 
suppose?” “Oh, no!” said Olivia, airly. “The 
butter man brings the butter.” 





—First Little Girl—Oh, you told a lie. You'll 
go to hell if you tell lies. Second Little Girl— 
Hell? Where’s that? “What! You a good 
Methodist and don’t know where hell is?” “No, I 
don’t. They don’t teach geography in our class.” 





——Little Bobby has been forbidden to ask for 
dessert. The other day they forgot to serve him, 
and, as Bobby is very obedient, he remained 
silent, although much affected. “Josephine,” said 
the father, “pass me a plate.” “Won’t you have 
mine, papa?” cried little Bobby ; “it is very clean.” 








Judge Talcott’s little daughter was the 
youngest child in school, and with her big, blue 
eyes, golden curls, and adorable little mouth she 
was by far the prettiest. One day as she led the 
class down the aisle past the platform, the teacher 
laid a detaining hand on her shoulder, for the 
practised eye caught unmistakable traces of pep- 
permint candy around the rosy lips. “Why, 
Bessie,” she exclaimed, reproachfully, “you have 
been eating candy in school!” “Oh no, Mith 
Thmith,” was the naive reply, “I really and truly 
haven't. It wath the little boy that thits bethide 


” 


me. 





The teacher of a Sunday-school class ap- 
proached one little fellow who was present for the 
first time, and inquired his name, for the purpose 
of placing it on the roll. “Well,” said the young- 
ster, “they call me Jimmie, for short; but my 
maiden name is James.” 








——Little Tommy had seen his mamma make 
custards with meringue on them. One day his 
mamma sent him to see if his papa was ready 
for dinner. He found the father with lather on 
his face, getting ready for a shave. Tommy came 
back, and said, “No, mamma, papa has meringue 
all over his face, and can’t come now.” 
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Child Verse 


Magical Neatness.......... Alva Deane........ Kindergarten Review 


Tommy Tinker’s little feet 
Had been trained to be so neat 
(Strange the story is to tell!) 
That they wiped themselves off well 
When they came in from the street! 


Tommy Tinker’s big straw hat, 

With its brim so broad and flat, 
Quickly jumped upon the shelf,— 
Yes, it put away itself! 

Now, what do you think of that? 


Next, his overcoat so spry 

Off this little boy did fly; 
And a glance around it took 
Till it found a handy hook,— 

Then, it hung itself up high! 


Could you teach your coat and hat 
To be orderly, like that? 
Could you train your little feet, 
Like this Tommy’s, to be neat,— 
Never to forget the mat? 


Cruise of the Dream Ship,...cccccccecceecceeccees Geo. W. Stevens* 


Come, get aboard, my sailor man, 
The ship of Dreams is on the tide; 
She’s tugging at her anchor chain— 
Come get aboard and take a ride. 


We'll cruise upon a wondrous sea 
Where ever fair the winds prevail, 
With moonbeams rippling in our wake 
And fair winds bellying the sail. 


Sweet Candy Land is on our beam, 
We sight a Noah’s Ark ahead, 

The Pea Nut Islands come to view 
Just off the shores of Gingerbread. 


Come, get aboard, my sailor man, 
We'll swiftly sail across the night— 
Toward To-morrow’s shores until 

The captain sights the Morning Light. 


Far on the misty sea of time 

Our ships are resting in the lees; 
Full freighted down with happiness, 
Just waiting for a favoring breeze. 


A Baby's Protest......... Edwin L. Sabin......... Pittsburg Bulletin 
My age is fourteen months or so; 


I’ve taught myself to walk, 


But I am now concerned to know 


How I shall learn to talk; 


In fact, how any babe who lives 


Both day and night among 


His idiotic relatives 


Can learn the English tongue. 


*The King and the Harper. Cromelithe Press, 
Toledo. 


And therefore I would make it clear 
(Nor deem the act amiss) 
What chance have we when all we hear 
Is language such as this: 
s ‘Ze pecious sing!” 7“: ‘O! wotsy woots!’ 
“His muzzers’ tunnin’ pet!” 
“Ze itty, pitty, witty toots!” 
“Now what does danma det?” 


They tell me that a drink’s a “dink;’ 
My fingers “fingies” are; - 
That think is “sink,” or also “fink;” 
And that a car’s a “tar.” 
With “tumpty tump” and “bow wow wow,” 
And “diddly, diddly, dee,” . 
And other phrases that, I vow, 
Are useless, quite, to me. 


So when from mother, aunt and all 
I’ve gained a moment’s grace, 

With none to clutch me lest I fall, 
Or stare me in the face, 

I’ve printed out this statement rude 
(The letters learned with pain 

From cans of patent baby food) 
And hope ’tis not in vain. 


Lulu's Complaint,.....ccccscccceveee semnnmeed Chicago Chronicle 


I’se a poor ’ittle sorrowful baby, 
For Bidget is ’way down stairs; 

My titten has scatched my fin’er, 
And Dolly won’t say her p’ayers. 


I hain’t seen my bootiful mamma 
Since ever so long ado, 

An’ I ain’t her tunninest baby 
No londer, for Bidget says so. 


Mamma’s dot anoder new baby; 
Dod dived it—he did—yesterday, 

And it kies, it kies—oh, so defful, 
I wis’ he would tate it away. 


I don’t’ want no “sweet ’ittle sister;” 
I want my dood mamma, I do; 

I want her to tiss me, an’ tiss me, 
An’ tall me her p’ecious Lulu. 


I dess my dear papa will bin me 
A ’ittle dood titten, some day. 

Here’s nurse wid my mamma’s new baby; 
I wis’ she would tate it away. 


Oh, oh, what tunnin’ red fin’ers; 
It sees me ’ite out of its eyes; 

I des we will teep it, and dive it 
Some canny whenever it kies.. 


I dess I will dive it my dolly 
-To play wid mos’ every day; 
An’ I dess, I dess—Oh, Bidget, 
Ask Dod not to tate it away. 
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Little Literary Laughs” 


Messrs. Mowan, Daryl & Co. announce 
that they have alreaay sold 2,568,000 copies of a 
thrilling novel they are to bring out next fall. 
They have not yet selected the author who is 
to write it. 








—tThe Last Resort.—Editorial Writer—But 
what can we say? We don’t know a thing against 
Smith and his crowd! Editor—Well, we can at 
least refer to them as Smith and others of his 
ilk! 





“We cannot consider your story seriously,” 
wrote an editor to an author. “You have killed 
your hero in the middle of it.” To which the 
author teplied: “I killed him because he made me 
tired.” 








There are 15,000 poets in the United States. 
As only 5,000 volumes of poems were issued last 
year, 10,000 poets still stand on the ragged edge 
of publication. 











“What’s your definition of satire?” 
“Satire,” said Miss Cayenne, “is something that 
compels you to laugh against your will in order 
to let it appear that you are not angry.” 





“There goes a man with a very interesting 
history,” said the clerk in the book store. “You 
don’t say?” inquired the customer. “How do 
you know?” “I just sold it to him.” 











Contributor (reading aloud)—His eyes 
were riveted on her face. Magazine Editor— 
Riveted? Here cut that out. If he didn’t belong 
to the union you'll have all the boilermakers in 
this country down on us. 








Resting His Eyes.—Exchange Editor—I 
am sorry to say my eyes have gone back on me, 
and I can’t read any more. -Can’t you give me 
something else to do? Managing Editor—You 
might do book reviews. 








The Test.—“He is not a genuine literary 
man,” said Hiland to Halkét, referring to one 
who made literary pretension. “How do you 
know?” “He always uses the word ‘extract’ in- 
stead of ‘excerpt.’” 


*Compiled from Contemporaries. 


One of His Friends—Does he write for 
publication? Another—Oh, no! Merely for cir- 
culation among the editors. 








——Edition de Sucre.—What a beautiful vol- 
ume of Emerson’s Essays you have, Miss Madge! 
“Yes, isn’t it lovely? It’s a candy box.” 





Miss Katharine gave a defiant toss to her 
head. Before that her head had been bowed in 
thought, it had throbbed with anguish, it had 
drooped with pain, and it had nestled on his 
manly bosom. It was one of those common or 
garden heads, which all novelists use in their 
business. So Miss Katharine was perfectly justi- 
fied in giving it the toss. 








Meeting his chief in the companionway, 
the ordinary pirate, although laboring under the 
intensest excitement, saluted. “I have the honor 
to inform you, sir,” said he, “that the magazine 
has gone up!” “The powder magazine, you 
doubtless mean?” said the captain. “No, the 
magazine in which the story of our adventures 
is running!” The captain paled. For a moment 
he thought of shouting hoarsely to his men to 
clear away the boats, but this would obviously 
‘avail nothing. They must all perish. 








“Your narrative is too highly-colored,” re- 
marked the editor, returning the bulky manu- 
script. “In what way?” inquired the disappoint- 
ed author. “Why,” replied the editor, “in the 
very first chapter you make the old man turn 
purple with rage, the villain turn green with envy, 
the hero turn white with anger, the heroine turn 
red with blushes, and the coachman turn blue with 
cold.” 








——aAn Irishwoman’s Love Letters.—Letter 
CXLII—And Last.—Patrick O’Brien, Sir: This 
is the last letter ye’ll have from me, bad cess to 
ye. And it’s writin’ this I am to tell ye that ye 
are a lobster. There’s lots of good fish in the sea 
besides lobsters, and if ye think I'll cry me eyes 
out becase ye jilted me, that’s where ye make 
a mistake. Troth, the policeman on the beat has 
been coaxing me for a month to go skatin’ with 
him, and it’s goin’ I am to-morrer. Tear up me 
photygraph ; yours is in the ash barrel. Farewell, 
Patrick O’Brien, and may the divil fly away with 
ye. Yours without respect, Mary Ann Brady. 
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Over the Wine and -Walnuts* 


Misunderstood.—An eccentric Maine preacher 
was recently driving along a country road, and 
overtaking a young man tramping his weary way 
on foot invited him to a seat in his sleigh. After 
he was comfortably seated the preacher rolled 
the whites of his eyes up under the visor of his 
cap, and said, in sepulchral tones: “Young man, 
are you prepared to die?” With an ear-piercing 
scream and a back somersault over the back of 
the sleigh, the young man made for the dense 
woods, and has never been seen in those parts 
since. 





Cautious Approval—aA small darkey and his 
sister were in the back yard of a wealthy South- 
erner’s house. The girl was admiring things and 
exclaiming: “Wouldn’t you like to live here?” 
Sonnyman was more contained, and after digging 
around the hydrant he replied: “Some mighty 
good fish bait here.” 





Setting Him Right—It is said that during one 
of Mr. Moody’s meetings a worker approached a 
young man with the question, “Are you a Chris- 
tian?” The young man looked up, smiling good- 
naturedly as he replied: “Oh, no sir; I am one of 
the choir !” 





Pat’s Absent-Mindedness.—Three men, a bar- 
ber, a baldheaded man and an Irishman, were 
traveling together. Not liking the looks of the 
place where they were to rest over night, they 
decided that one should keep watch while the 
other two slept. The barber was to take the 
first watch, the Irishman the second, and the 
baldheaded man the last. The barber amused 
himself by shaving the head of the sleeping Irish- 
man, and promptly on the stroke of twelve, said: 
“Pat, wake up!” Pat, half awake, yawned, and 
passing his hand over his head said: “Holy 
Moses, he’s gone and waked up the baldheaded 
man when he should have waked up me.” 





Kee Lung and the Lawyer——Some time ago 
a well-known Pacific Coast attorney who prides 
himself upon his handling of Chinese witnesses 
was defending a railway damage case. The law- 
yer is a bit near-sighted, so failed to note when 
a Chinaman came upon the stand that the witness’ 
clothing was of finer texture than the ordinary 
Coolie. Instead of following the usual questions 





*Compiled from Anecdote Department, Short 
Stories Magazine. f 


as to name, residence, if the nature of an oath 
were understood, etc., the following dialogue en- 
sued: “What your name?” “Kee Lung.” “You 
live San Francisco?” “Yes.” “You sabbie God?” 
“Mr. Attorney, if you mean ‘Do I understand 
the entity of our Creator?’ I will simply say that 
Thursday evening next I shall address the State 
Ministerial Association on the subject of the 
‘Divinity of Christ’ and shall be pleased to have 
you attend.” When order was restored the exam- 
ination proceeded upon ordinary lines, but to the 
day of his death the lawyer will never cease to 
be asked if he “sabbie God?” 





He Acted Promptly.—Some fifteen years ago 
there was a crowd of boys attending a small 
Methodist college in the southeastern corner of 
Indiana, who were not wholly responsible for the 
existence of religious societies in the college; in 
fact, they were never seen attending such meet- 
ings. Their wanderings and offenses were many, 
but they were for the most part bright boys. 
One night the crowd was out, and on account 
of the interesting entertainment furnished they 
lost count of the hours of the night, and when 
it was suggested that chicken supper would be a 
suitable ending for the night’s festivities, no one 
thought about its being time for morning. One 
lad was selected to go to Captain Moore’s barn 
and get the chickens. He went, but failed to 
hear Mr. Moore milking in the back part of the 
stable. Of course Mr. Moore heard him, but did 
not make his presence known until the intruder 
had secured two chickens. Then he inquired: 
“What are you going to do with them?” “Put 
them back,” came the response without an in- 
dication that the intruder was surprised at the 
question. Suiting his actions to his words, the 
future United States Supreme Court stenographer 
placed the chickens on the roost and walked from 
the barn as though he had intended to do that 
very thing. It is said that his breach of discip- 
line was never reported. 





Unexpected.—In one of the prominent towns 
in Central Pennsylvania, some years ago, a well- 
known clergyman, now a bishop in the church, 
was talking to a mission Sunday School and giv- 
ing the scholars a little lecture on the evils of 
being late in attendance. “Now,” said he, “I 
am going to find out who were early to-day and 
who late,” and pointing to a bright little boy in 
a row of small chaps just in front of him, he said: 






































OVER THE WINE AND WALNUTS 


“Tommy, did you get here early to-day?” And 
Tommy, happy at being able to report promptness, 
quickly replied: “Yes, sir! But I had to run like 
the devil to do it.” 





In how many forms it would be impossible to 
say, the cruel uncle of fiction has answered the 
application of his fond nephew for a little ready 
money. But there is no better setting of the 
altogether fictitious story than this. The nephew 
wrote: “Dear Uncle, If you could see how I blush 
for shame while I am writing, you would pity 
me. Do you know why? Because I have to 
ask you for a few pounds, and do not know how 
to express myself. It is impossible for me to 
tell you. I prefer to die. I send you this by 
messenger, who will wait for an answer. Believe 
me, my dearest uncle, your most obedient and 
affectionate nephew, P.S.—Overcome with 
shame for what I have written, I have been run- 
ning after the messenger, in order to take the 
letter from him, but I cannot catch him up. 
Heaven grant that something may happen to 
stop him, or that my letter may get lost!” The 
uncle was naturally touched, but was equal to 
the emergency. He replied as follows: “My Dear 
Jack: Console yourself and blush no _ longer. 
Providence has heard your prayers. The mes- 
senger lost your letter. Your affectionate uncle.” 








What He Forgot.—A certain elderly gentleman 
suffered much from absent-mindedness, and was 
frequently compelled to seek the-assistance of his 
servant. “Thomas,” he would say, “I have just 
been looking for something, and now I can’t re- 
member what it is,” whereupon the obliging 
Thomas invariably made suggestions. “Was it 
your purse, or spectacles, or checkbook, sir?” and 
so on, he would inquire, till he hit upon the right 
object. One night, after the old gentleman had 
retired, the bell rang for Thomas, and on reach- 
ing the bedroom he found his master rambling 
restlessly about the room. “Thomas, Thomas,” 
he said, “I came up here for something, and now 
I’ve forgotten what.” “Was it to go to bed, sir?” 
suggested the faithful retainer. “Ah, the very 
thing, the very thing! Thank you, Thomas. 
Good-night !” 

Anticipated.—He was a Scotch minister in a 
small country parish, and he was sometimes put 
to it for fresh pasture wherewith to feed his 
flock. One day, however, he bethought himself 
that he had never thoroughly exhausted the sub- 
ject of Jonah, and his heart rejoiced. Jonah and 
the whale was the sort of thing whereby he 
could easily drag out a sermon its allotted two 
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hours. He was in full career, and had reached 
triumphantly the anatomical peculiarities of the 
case. “An’ what feesh do ye think it wad be?” 
he cried in stentorian tones. “Aiblins ye think it 
wad be a haddie? Na, na, it culd nae be a haddie 
for to tak a big mon like yon in his belly. Aweel, 
aiblins ye think it wad be a salmon, but I tell ye 
na, na; it wad na be a salmon, for deed I doubt 
if they ever see salmon yonder. Aweel, aiblins 
ye’re thinking it wad be a big cod ” Here 
an aged and weary voice piped up from the body 
of the church: “Aiblins it was a whale?” “An’ 
the deil hae ye, Maggie Macfarlane, for takin’ the 
word oot 0’ the mouth o’ God’s meenister !” 








The Barber’s Brave Boy.—A young officer one 
day went into a barber’s shop, and, seeing only 
the boy there, thought to frighten him. Said he: 
“Boy, I want a shave, but be careful not to cut 
me. If you do,” drawing his sword and laying 
it across his knees, “I shall put this through you.” 
“Yes, sir,” replied the boy, calmly, as he proceed- 
ed to his task, which he finished satisfactorily. 
“You are a good boy,” said the officer, giving 
him a shilling. “But weren’t you afraid?” “Not 
at all, sir,” said the boy. “But I should have 
done as I said if you had cut me.” “You wouldn't, 
sir.” “Why not?” “Why, because if I had cut you 
at all I should have cut your bloomin’ head off!” 





The Scotch of It—Nothing galls the natural 
pride of the true-blue Scotchman more than to 
have his country overlooked. A striking instance 
of this feeling is said to have occurred at the bat- 
tle of Trafalgar. Two Scotchmen, messmates and 
bosom cronies, happened to be stationed near each 
other when the celebrated signal was given from 
Admiral Nelson’s ship: “England expects every 
man to do his duty.” “Not a word about poor 
Scotland,” dolefully remarked Donald. His friend 
cocked his eye and, turning to his companion, 
said: “Man, Donald, Scotland kens weel eneuch 
that nae son o’ hers needs to be tell’t to dae his 
duty. That’s just a hint to the Englishers.” 





The Cardinal’s Jest—Cardinal Manning used 
to tell this amusing story of his publishers. He 
was a man who did not keep his own books in 
any great number on his private shelves, and so 
one day found it necessary to go to his publishers 
for a copy of his volume Confidence in God. To - 
his surprise this conversation took place in the 
loudest voices between the front and back offices, 
the men calling to each other at the top of their 
lungs: “Say, you send up some of Manning’s Con- 
fidence in God,” “Can’t do it. Manning’s Con- 
fidence in God is all gone.” 
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Among the April Magazines 


It is very evident that spring is on the way. 
Not that we ourselves have observed it. But 
the poets have. In the April magazines they 
so assure us. They have noticed the birds; in 
Harper’s it is a robin; in Frank Leslie’s a wood- 
pecker; in the Century a Pheebe bird, etc. When 
Messrs. Clinton Scollard, Chas. G. D. Roberts 
and John Burroughs tell us that the birds are 
here, we cannot doubt it. Mr. Scollard in Frank 
Leslie’s sings: 


‘Twas this morning when the winds were rocking 
Larch and linden with a rhythmic, swing, 

That the crested woodpecker came knocking 
For admission at the door of Spring. 


“Open! open!” seemed he to be saying; 
“For the portal has been shut too long; 

We are grown impatient for the Maying, 
And the sweet processional of song!” 


Then, responsive to the bird’s insistence, 
From the margin of some cloistral shore 
Came a murmur up the hollow distance, 
“On the morrow will I ope the door!” 


Mr. Roberts in Lippincott’s takes up the strain: 


Pipers of the chilly pools, 
Pipe the April in; 

Summon all the singing hosts 

All the -wilding kin. ; 


Then a wonder shall appear, 
Miracle of time: 

Up through root and germ and sap-wood, 
Life shall climb and climb. _— 


And delight comes in to whisper— 
“Soon, soon, soon, 

Earth shall be but one wild blossom 
Breathing to the moon.” 


In the Century Mr. Burroughs imitates the 
well-known song from Love’s Labor Lost, in 
stanzas which recall also Tennsyson’s imitation. 
Here are two of them: 


When buckets shine ’gainst maple-trees 
And drop by drop the sap doth flow, 

When days are warm, but nights do freeze, 
And deep in woods lie drifts of snow, 

When cattle low and fret in stall, 

Then morning brings the phoebe’s call, 

“Phoebe, 
Pheebe, pheebe,” a cheery note, 
While cackling hens make such a rout. 


When wild ducks quack in creek and pond 
And bluebirds perch on mullen-stalks, 
When spring has broke her icy bond 
And in brown fields the black crow walks, 
When chipmunks court in roadside walls, 
Then Pheebe from the ridge-board calls, 
“Phoebe, 
Phoebe, phoebe,” and lifts her cap, 
While smoking Dick doth boil the sap. 


‘John Luther Long, author of Madame Butter- 
fly, has the place. of honor in the Century, 
with a story—a pretty one. Mr. Birrell’s Down 
the Rhine grows very tiresome, to tell the truth; 
it seems hardly worth while to be told even by an 
M.P. that Beethoven was born in Bonn; that 
Ehrenbreitstein is four hundred feet above the 
water, that Weissenthurm is opposite Neuwied, 
that the Farinas still flourish in Cologne, and 
that the Cathedral door is ninety-three feet high 
and thirty-one feet wide. Mr. Riis’ story also 
might be spared. The other stories are, as usual, 
good; The Great Heresy Trial is a very funny 
darkie yarn. 

The best thing in the number is an essay by 
the late Charles Dudley Warner on literary fash- 
ions. If you look at a series of pictures of the 
dress of preceding generations you will find it 
impossible to believe that people have ever been 
so foolish as to wear such ridiculous things. You 
cannot imagine how you ever approved the bal- 
loon skirt which made your sweetheart look like 
the Great Bell of Moscow, or how a little while 
ago you fancied the female figure that resembled 
an old-fashioned churn topped by an isosceles 
triangle. It seems likewise incredible, looking 
back over literary history, that such styles and 
affectations could have pleased anybody. “In less 
than twenty years we have seen wonderful 
changes in public taste and_in the efforts of 
writers to meet it or to create it. We saw the 
everlastingly revived conflict between realism and 
romanticism. We saw the realist run into the 
naturalist, the naturalist into the animalist, the 
psychologist into the sexualist, and the sudden 
reaction to romance, in the form of what is 
called the historic novel, the receipt for which 
can be prescribed by any competent pharmacist.” 
The article closes with some very wise advice 
to the enlarging class of people who think it the 
main object of life to keep up with the printing- 
press. The volume of books and periodicals is 
so vast that some readers are in despair. They 
need not be. If it were all excellent, no reader 
would be under obligation to go through it all, 
any more than a botanist would be obliged to 
study each individual flower and tree. Specimens 
of the varieties would suffice. A great deal of 
the reading done is mere contagion, a sort of 
literary grippe. The sensible folk who make it 
a rule never to read books until they are three 
or four years old escape the necessity of reading 
many of them. When the particular fashion in 
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literature has disappeared we are surprised that 
it should have ever seemed worth while. When 
the special craze for a temporary author, if he be 
not of the first rank or perhaps of the second, 
has passed, we generally perceive that he con- 
tributed to the world all that he had in a single 
book, and that the time spent reading his others 
is wasted. A year or two after its vogue, it be- 
comes plain also that a special kind of writing— 
for example the historico-romantic—is construct- 
ed all on the same lines and with a prevailing 
type of character according to the pattern set 
by the first one or two stories of the sort which 
become popular, and that its execution is largely 
mechanical, easily degenerated into commercial 
book-making. 

It is but a passing surprise which would call 
it curious that in Harper’s this month, Mr. 
Howells and Mr. Alden write on much the 
same theme. It is an engrossing one for writers 
and editors in this unsettled time of changing 
literary interests, enlarging audiences and amaz- 
ing rapidity of book-making. Mr. Howells ap- 
proaches it thus: 

“Have you ever,” the Easy Chair asked, “had 
your doubts whether a book was especially worth 
reading because its sale had reached a hundred 
thousand, or two, or even five hundred thousand?” 

The editor looked warily about the den, and 
seeing that he was quite alone with the Easy Chair, 
he confessed, “Yes; I have already expressed grave 
doubts of that sort, but nobody else seems to have 
them, and as I do not like to be odd, I do not 
keep insisting upon mine.” 


Mr. Howells pours his sarcasm—much of it 
deserved, no doubt—upon the writers of trashy 
novels and the people who read them. The pro- 
duction of books is phenomenal both as to quality 
and quantity. The rubbish is not only rubbish 
but is rubbish in vaster amount than was ever 
before known. The rubbish-fall last year was 
unprecedented in the history of—why call it lit- 
erature? It isn’t altogether a matter of advertis- 
ing. He seems inclined to hold that five or six 
men must write trash because five or six millions, 
lately reclaimed from absolute illiteracy, want 
trash. 

Perhaps there is more to the matter than that. 
Perhaps the editor of Harper’s Magazine had 
something more on his mind as he wrote the re- 
flections in this month’s Study. They amount al- 
most to a defense of the Harper’s tradition of 
“respectability.” Mr. Alden himself feels that “the 
spiritual growth of the American people has 
more than kept pace with its material progress 
during the last forty years. Our loves and our 
sympathies have deepened and expanded. And 
to a corresponding degree our literature has 


grown in all its values and meanings.” That is 
to say, it has admitted subjects which it had 
before refused to admit. Now if it has done 
this, one must say it has done it largely in spite 
of the old and respectable magazines. Mr. Alden 
apologizes for Trilby: he confesses that his edi- 
torial conscience has been sadly perplexed by 
Thomas Hardy, and he owns up to an unpleasant. 
surprise on finding that a recent number of the 
magazine contained three tragic deaths. It is 
well known that there are sides of life perfectly 
familiar in European literature, situations con- 
stantly contrived by the events of actual life, 
motives without which no description of human 
life is complete, which never appear in the pages 
of the American magazines which like Harper’s, 
aspire to an innocence which may “freely be 
admitted to every home.” Now we are not 
assuming that the popular literature of the day 
deals prominently with these sides of life. It 
does not. But it is possible it is in a 
way more human than the literature of culture. 
The popular novel to-day is either homely or it is 
ultra-romantic. In both cases it has something 
of primitive quality. It is not clever. It is often 
crude. Very well, at the basis of human life there 
is something which does not submit itself to 
refined description. What we are attempting in 
haste and brevity to suggest is that the literature 
of culture may want a certain rough vigor, that 
it may be over-refined, that it is certainly over- 
squeamish. What we venture to hope is that the 
astonishing enlargement of the literary audience 
may yet invigorate refined literature with a per- 
ception of the breadth of men’s interest, of the 
essential cleanness and health of even low scenes 
and hateful situations when they are incident to 
a noble purpose, of the fact that that art which 
would adequately deal with life must accept all 
the elements which complicate it. 

The April Bookman is largely biographical. 
The leading article is a biography and review 
of Anthony Trollope by Harry Thurston Peck, 
written to accompany a new edition of Trollope’s 
novels. It is followed by reminiscences of Horace 
Greeley, interesting for their liveliness and re- 
markable for their profanity. Queen Alexandra 
is a subject of a biographical sketch. A few un- 
published anecdotes of Stephen Crane are also 
told by John D. Barry, who writes to protest 
against the New York Evening Post's classifica- 
tion of Mr. Crane with the Decadents. The 
Bookman also makes public, by permission of Mr. 
W. H. Arnold, several autograph letters—from 
Washington Irving, Mrs. Browning, Hawthorne, 
Emerson and Mr. Browning. The Bookman is 
running a series of article on the “countries” of 
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some of the prominent novelists. Mr. Van Nor- 
man’s tremendously interesting papers on The 
Country of Sienkiewicz are now followed by a 
description of George W. Cable’s New Orleans 
by Walter Hale, who accompanies his letter-press 
with pen and ink illustrations of unusual merit. 
A sonnet by Virginia Woodward Cloud makes 
one’s recollections revert to that charming story, 
The Mask of Life, and wonder when Miss Cloud 
is going to give us more of that sort of thing. 

Scribner’s for April will appear in the spring 
glory of a new cover, illuminated by a new color 
method. On the inside, Mr. John Fox, Jr., deals 
with his own in an article on the Southern 
Mountaineer; Professor Wyckoff, who has been 
silent on the subject for several years, reappears 
with the first of four or five papers founded on 
his experiences as a day laborer. Three of the 
six short stories are by writers whose names are 
new to magazine readers. 

In the Critic Mr. Andrew Lang gives some en- 
tertaining, perhaps not widely familiar, sidelights 
on the character of Sir Walter Scott, the result 
of long poring over unpublished letters and manu- 
scripts of the great novelist. Mr. Lang’s particu- 
lar theme is Professor Hudson’s new “Life” of 
Scott. Lockhart has not been—hardly will ever 
be—superseded. “Whatever record leap to life,” 
the original biographer’s picture is not likely to 
be altered. Mr. Lang is concerned to defend 
Scott’s knowledge of history, though he is not 
so foolhardy as to speak for the historicity of the 
Waverley Novels. It was all said before in the 
introduction to the Fortunes of Nigel. 

The Cosmopolitan is an unusually good looking 
number, although Everybody’s Magazine beats it 
on the garden pictures which are a prominent 
feature of both this month. Mr. Wells’ ad- 
ventures in the moon have come to a happy end, 
but our relief is dissipated by a note at the con- 
clusion of the serial, which informs us that the 
celestial navigator’s companion is still alive in 
the moon and is sending messages to the earth 
which will probably be translated and appear as a 
sequel in future issues of the Cosmopolitan. The 
Castle story grows dramatic enough to satisfy the 
most jaded. A paper said to have been found 
among the effects of the lamented Grant Allen 
is now published. It can be easily understood 
that Mr. Allen might not have cared to print this 
paper during his lifetime. It is a scathing char- 
acterization of the evils of English aristocracy, 
which Mr. Allen held one of the most immoral 
institutions possible—not in the minor way of 
scandal, but essentially and economically. Mr. 
Allen was educated at Oxford and spent a good 
part of his life in England; he may be thought 


to write with bitterness, but he ought to have 
known his subject. He declares that nobody 
who has not lived long in England can realize 
the appalling extent to which the gangrene of 
lord worship, country-gentlemen worship, flunky- 
ism and snobbery has.eaten into the heart and 
brain of English people. Having a wholly false 
standard set up before them, they “meanly admire 
mean things.” The British middle class is the 
most debased, materialized and soulless bour- 
geoisie in the world. Rich families in America 
are generally aware of the existence of culture 
and the desirability of acquiring it, but in England 
most wealthy people do not even pay external 
homage to culture. They do not know it exists. 
They do not care for it nor admire it nor value 
it in others. Aristocracy may look picturesque 
when viewed with a telescope, but at close quar- 
ters it is vile and loathsome. Mr. Allen is a 
master of strong language. At the back of the 
number, in big type to eke out its impressive- 
ness, is an article on the World’s Greatest Revolu- 
tion—by which the formation of the Steel Trust 
is intended. Several ideas—much mangled but 
still familiar—dimly appear in it. 

Everybody’s Magazine surpasses itself this 
time—certainly in appearance. Owen Wister, 
Charles Major and Miss Wilkins are among its 
story tellers—Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield 
writes the long story for Lippincott’s. It is a 
detective yarn, crowded with incident—very un- 
real, not especially mysterious but sufficiently in- 
teresting.—Frank Leslie’s has fiction by Quiller 
Couch, Samuel Merwin, Arthur Colton and 
Marion Hill, an account of that unique piece of 
history the formation of “the District of Lake 
Michigan,” an article by Charles G. D. Roberts 
and other interesting matter.—Ainslee’s Maga- 
zine has some excellent pages of fiction, an 
account of Chinese children’s playthings by Isaac 
Taylor Headland, whose work all the magazines 
appear to be after, and a bright consideration of 
the iron and steel industry by W. J. Lampton.— 
Pearson’s Magazine is crowded with fiction of a 
high order of merit. * A balloon excursion across 
Europe and a description of deep sea hunting are 
among the papers of more serious interest. 

The titles catalogued in our list of the Atlantic’s 
contents reflect the great interest of the April 
issue. Among the fiction is an exceedingly 
dramatic story by F. J. Stimson, who used to be 
“J. S. of Dale,” and a very amusing one—a social 
satire—by Roswell Field. Spring is returning in 
Boston also, and among others John Burroughs 
celebrates it there again in pretty verses in which 
it is noticed with pleasure that “arbutus” is 
properly accented. 
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Magazine Reference for April, 1go1 


Artistic, Dramatic and Musical. 
About Government Buildings: ree. a 


*Art and Crafts in Minneapolis........ Brush & P. 
*Art in the Twentieth Century: Jones..Brush & P. 
*Genuine Art Versus Mechanism....... Brush & P. 
*Hand Cut Japanese Stencils........... Brush & P. 
*Hints to Art Students: H. C.......... Brush & P. 
Photography as a Fine Art: Caffin...... Everybody. 
tMunicipal Art: E. Graves............ Am, J. Soc. 


*National Expression in American Art Internat. M. 
Renaissance of Tragic Stage: M. A. Harris. .Atlan. 


Some American Landscape Artists..... M. Culture. 
Stage Reminiscences: Mrs. Gilbert.......... Scrib. 
Story of a Painted Ceiling: W. H. Low...... Scrib. 
Study at Toledo, A: A. Symons........ Monthly R, 


Two Centres of Moorish Art: E. L. Weeks. .Scrib. 
Whom the Stage Demoralizes: H. Davis. .Munsey. 


Biographic and Reminiscent. 


Anthony Trollope: H. T. Peck............ Bookm. 
Archbishop John ae Blossom..... World’s W. 
Benjamin Meedoen: T. J. Morgan....Am. R. of R. 
¢Berlioz: E. Newman................. Contemp. R. 
Cardinal Manning: F. A. Cunningham....Donahoe. 
Chief Justice John Marshall.............. Green B. 
~Coventry Patmore: V. M. Crawford..... Fortn, R. 
Extracts From Autograph Letters er ree Bookm., 
“Gentleman From Hawaii, The”: R. Blake. .Home. 
Head of the Great Steel Company Nase nasica World’s W. 
His Majesty Edward VII: Wakely........ Munsey. 
ee ee eer Ainslee. 

. Pierpont Morgan: L. Denison...... World’s W. 


any Sided Andrew Carnegie: Lanier..World’s W. 
Memories of Celia Thaxter: J. Albee....New Eng. 
Note on Stephen Crane: J. D. Barry...... Bookm. 
Personal Reminiscences of Horace Greeley Bookm. 
Personal Reminiscences of — Victoria. ..Cent. 


Pioneer of Wireless Telegraphy. . .New Eng. 
oe ee eee ..World’s W. 
fQueen, The: E. Crawford............ Contemp. R. 
te Alexandra: W. T. Stead...... Am, R. of R. 

Ne SON 55-9.0,0<-t0'e0 seein se oees suet Bookm. 
Queen Victoria and Her Wealth....... Jr. Munsey. 
Sarah Bernhardt: L. S. Vasault.......... Cosmop. 
Walks and Talks with Tolstoy: White....McClure. 


Educational Topics. 


ZEsop in the School Room: M. F. Hall..Kinder. R. 
Bibliography of Education for 1900........ Educ, R, 
*Child Study and Education: J. Sully. .Internat. M. 
Culture Study in American Colleges....World’s W. 
Educational Progress in England: Fitch. .Educ. R. 


Juvenile Delinquency in Chicago........... Kinder. 
Oberlin College: W. M. Raine......... M. Culture. 
Politics and Public Schools: Anderson....... Atlan. 
Ratio of Education to Production...... World’s W. 
Religion of Pestalozzi: L. Gavii........ Kinder. R. 
San Francisco School System: Cubberly..Educ. R. 
School Reminiscences: Greenwood........ Educ, R. 


Sloyd Training in America: A. Murray... .Kinder. 
Tolstoy’s Stories for Children: Walker. ‘Kinder, R. 


*March magazines. 
¢Current numbers of quarterly, bi-monthly, and 
foreign magazines. 


Two Canadian Manual Training Schools... .Canad. 
Two Problems in Education: Hanus.. .Pop. Sci. M. 


Why She Held Mothers’ Meetings...... Kinder, R. 
Essays and Miscellanies. 

American “Temperment”’.......sccccossecces Scrib. 

Authors’ Names: J. Benton............ Jr. Munsey. 


Average Young Man’s Library: Canfield. .Cosmop. 
Awakening of Spring: L. W. Brownell. .Everybody. 


Carlyle and Emerson: J. Brigham..... M. Culture. 
Farm Boy, The: F. H. Sweet............ Donahoe. 
Fashions in Literature: C. D. Warner........ Cent. 
Fighting Among Wild Animals............ Munsey. 
Frogs and Their Young: Andrews..... Pop. Sci. M. 
Garden Spirit, The: M. B. Brown........ Cosmop. 
+German Wayside Flowers: Todhunter..Westm. R. 
7“Golden Bough, The”: A. Lang........ Fortn. R. 
Grange, The: a Butterfield TE? rere” Forum. 
Half Forgotten Magazines: Lov joy pana Chaut. 
Historical Novel, The: J. C. Glasier....M. Culture. 
How Wild Animals are Captured:......Jr. Munsey. 


Ideal Wife and Helpmeet: L. Hart...... Cosmop. 
Lake Front War, The: J. D. Sherman..F. Leslie. 


Lily in English Poetry, The: Wikel....M. Culture. 
Literary Form and Style Secsenes os eonee eee Cent. 
PMS dd rdacdechkinwahvanane seer Monthly R. 
Lying Awake: A. Power............... Jr. Munsey. 
Making a Perfect Man: W. G. Anderson. .Munsey. 
Mr. Stephen Phillip’s Herod........... World’s W. 
New Interest in Posterity................0- Scrib. 
New Work on Scott: A. Lang............... Critic. 
“News” Element in Modern Fiction........ Bookm. 


Next to the Ground: M. McC. Williams. .McClure. 
tNovels of M. Rene Bazin: E. Gosse..Contemp. R. 


Novelty in Literature: A. Schinz........... Forum. 
Ounce of Prevention, The: Girdner....Jr. Munsey. 
Our Village Improvement Society......... Lippin. 
Passing of Mother’s Portrait: R. M. Field. .Atlan. 
Persian Poetry: M. L. Osborne........ M. Culture. 
Photography of Birds’ Nests........... M. Culture. 
Rubaiyat and Ecclesiastes, The: Buell..M. Culture. 
Story of the Beaver: W. D. Hulbert...... McClure. 
Training of Naval Officers: Freemantle. Monthly R. 
Two Poets: R. A. Streatfeild........... Monthly R. 
Unknown Author and the Publisher. ...World’s W. 
Victoria Cross, The: H. Davis......... Jr. Munsey. 
Women as Individualists.................4-- Scrib. 
Historical, National and Political. 
*American Aristocracy, An: Robie....Brush & P. 
Bees in Royal Bonnets: F. L. Oswald...... Lippin. 
British Aristocracy: G. Allen............. Cosmop. 
Case for the South, The: J. W. Bailey...... Forum. 
¢China and Non-China: R. Hart.......... Fortn. R. 
Colonies and the Nation: W. Wilson........ Harp. 
Crete and Cretan Questions: E. Robinson. .Chaut. 
Democracy and National Authority........ Gunton. 
Direct Nomination by Petition............ Gunton, 
Disbanding of Confederate Army......... McClure. 
Englishman’s Insularity, The.......... World’s W. 


Evolution of the Boer: P. Bigelow....Monthly R. 
Final Burial of John Brown’s Followers. .New Eng. 


Hague Peace Conference: E, E. Hale...... Forum, 
In China After Settlement............ World’s W. 
Isthmian Canal Commission: Walker..... Forum. 
co re ere Fortn. R, 
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AIRS SS. TOUIND So. oio.oo icc cicienicipic.sce eee World’s W. 
Long Live the King: C. Brown......... F. Leslie. 
Notes on Italian Politics: Whitehouse...... Forum. 
Our Demands in Cuba................. World’s W. 
*Outlook for the Boers: P. MacQueen... . National. 
Palace of Minos: A. J. Evans.......... Monthly R. 
Progress with the Chinese Trouble..... World’s W. 
Prohibition in Kansas: W. A. Peffer...... Forum. 


Radical Mevement in Democratic Party....Forum. 
TReactionary Democracy.................. Yale R. 
Royal Marriages that Failed: Grant..Jr. Munsey. 


Secret of American Democracy........ World’s W. 

Siege of Vicksburg, The: L. L. Reed......... Cent. 

South Carolina During Reconstruction...... Atlan. 

Two Victorian Reigns, The.................. Cent. 

fUnited States in World Politics, The:..... Yale R. 
Religious and Philosophic. 

Catholic Journals and Journalism........ Donahoe. 


Catholic Religion: Cardinal Gibbons..... Donahoe. 
{Christianity and Public Life: Cairns..Contemp. R. 


Crown of Thorns: P. Carus.............. O. Court. 
Fairy-Tale Element in Bible, The......... Monist. 
Index of Prohibited Books: Twomly....Donahoe. 
Materialism and the Unknowable...... Westm. R. 
Minister’s Trials, A: C. Graves........ Jr. Munsey. 
+Recollections of Lewis Carroll...... Good Words. 
Resurrection of Christ: W. Weber......... Monist. 


Sectional Division of the Churches....World’s W. 
Serpent Worshippers of India: W. H. Tribe. .Harp. 
Thoughts on Easter: W. P. McQuaid....Donahoe. 
~When the Indefinite is True: Ford....Westm. R. 


Scientific and Industrial. 
American Trade Invasion of England..World’s W. 


Automgbiles To-Day: E. Emerson........ Ainslee. 
Boom Days in Wall Street: Lefevre...... Munsey. 
Brain Anatomy and Physiology: Edinger. .Monist. 
Electricity as a Domestic: G. Iles...... Everybody. 
Every Man His Own Rainmaker...... M. Culture. 


Flying Machines: C. C. Cockrane....Pop. Sci. M. 
Handling Mails in a Great City: Price....Home. 
Harnessing the Sun: F. B. Millard..... World’s W. 


Hermit Crab, A: C. F. Stansbury........... Home. 
Influence of Beauty on Love: Finch....... Cosmop. 
Iron and Steel: W. J. Lampton............ Ainslee. 


Making Maple Syrup: M. B. Trasher....Cosmop. 
Malaria and Certain Mosquitoes: Howard....Cent. 
Mighty River of Wheat, The: R. E. Smith. .Munsey. 


Our Increase in Trade: F. Emory...... Pop. Sci. M. 
Our Inland Waterways: A. H. Ford....... Forum. 
Our Prairies and the Orient: Lighton..World’s W. 
Physiological and Geometrical Space...... Monist. 
Pictures by Telegraph: C. McGovern.. F. Leslie’s. 
Psychological: Institute of Paris............ Monist. 
Queer Uses of Common Things........... Ainslee. 
Recent Progress in Physiology........ Pop. Sci. M. 
Sea Captain’s Day’s Work: Foster..... World’s W. 
Shooting Oil Wells: G. «. Mayo........ F, Leslie’s. 
Source of Asphalt: G. Willets............. National 
Story of the Locomotive: M. Foster....... Munsey. 
Telephone Newspaper, The: Denison..World’s W. 
Tobacco: G. B. Waldron............... Jr. Munsey. 
Trans-Atlantic Telephoning: C. Pupin..Everybody. 
‘Eransporianion Of ITOM. ....«.; ... 0.00 000ccs0e0es Cent. 


Tunnel Under the Ocean, A: Lyle....Everybody. 
Wild Flowers of Springtime: E. H. Baynes. .Home. 


Sociologic and Economic. 


Anthracite Coal Crisis, The: Williams...... Atlan. 
¢Capital Punishment: T. M. Hopkins..Westm. R. 





MAGAZINE REFERENCE FOR APRIL, 1901 


*Civic Reform and Social Progress....Internat. M. 
+Crises and Their Management: Conant..Yale R. 
Concerning “Bad” Men: O. Wister....Everybody. 
+Co-operators and Housing Question. .Contemp. R. 
Day with a Tramp, A: W. A. Wyckoff...... Scrib. 
*Direct Legislation and Social Progress. ...Arena. 
+Direct ‘laxes and Constitution: Bullock... Yale R. 


English Poor Law, The: T. Burke.......... Forum. 
+Foreign Undesirables....... sevecesess Blackwood. 
+Fraternal Beneficiary Societies:...... Am. J. Soc. 
Fraternity Among Socialists.............-. Yale R.. 
Home in the Tenements: Colson...... Jr. Munsey. 


+Housing Problem and L. C. C.: Jones... Fortn. R. 
*How Trusts Can Be Crushed: W. Clark...Arena. 
Limitations of Monopoly: E. S. Meade....Forum, 


Municipal Reform: E, B. Smith.............. Atlan. 
+Nietzscheism: V. S. Yarros.......... Am, J. Soc. 
Night with Panhandlers, A:M’Govern...... Home. 
yOrganic Theory of Society: Lloyd..Am. J. Soc. 
*Organized Charity: C. B, Patterson........ Arena. 
Overcrowding of London:............ Monthly R. 


+Punishment to Fit the Crime: Ranck..Am. J. Soc. 
+Race Problem, The: M. T. Blauvelt...Am. J. Soc. 
Rise of the Russian Jew: Hapgood....World’s W. 
+Sweating System in Chicago: Auten...Am. J. Soc. 
Trades’ Unions in Japan: M. G. Humphreys. .Cent. 
Trusts and Monopolies: N, D. Tibbals..M. Culture. 
Tuskegee Negro Conference: Thrasher....Gunton. 
What New York Spends for Charity...Jr. Munsey. 


Woman Suffrage Question: Sedgwick..... Gunton. 
Why New York Needs Purifying...... Everybody. 
“York,” A Dishonest City: J. Flynt......McClure. 


Travel, Sport and Adventure. 
African Elephant at Home: Grogan. ...Everybody. 


Australian Squatter: H. C. Macllvaine...... Harp. 
Attractions of Quebec: B. Nicholson...... Canad. 
Californian Indian, The: La Motte...... Overland. 
Charm of English Gardens: Blanchan. .Everybody. 
Chinese Children’s Blocks: Headland..... Ainslee. 
City of Historic Associations: Cornican. . Donahoe. 
City of Ottawa: J. M. Oxley............. New Eng. 
See ee errr ere te Blackwood. 
From Koblenz to Rotterdam: A. Birrell..... Cent. 
G. W. Cable’s New Orleans: W. Hale...... Bookm. 
Glance at Australia: G. S. Dowell........Ainslee. 
Haiti: E, Murray-Aaron. ........cccscees National. 
Heart of Brittany, THE. .. «<0 <csecsccees Cath. W. 


Holy Week in Sevilla: A. C, Fontaine..M. Culture. 
Horseless Carriages in Orient: Irwin..M. Culture. 
Household of a Russian Prince: Dunbar... .Atlan. 
Hunting in the Deep Sea: H. C. Fyfe....Pearson. 
In the National Capital: A. S. Schmidt... Donahoe. 
Lent in Ireland: P. A. Sheehan.......... Donahoe. 
Mexican Indian Passion Play: Terry....Overland. 
Mystic, Connecticut: O. D. Tompkins...New Eng. 
Native Life in Philippines: Wilson..... M. Culture. 
New York Yacht Club: A. J. Kenealy...... Outing. 
Northern California: N. P. Chipman....Overland. 
Old Manor House Gardens: R. S. Nichols... .Cent. 
Old Stage Coach, The: J. L. Wright...M. Culture. 


*Old Yuma Trail: W. J. McGee....N. Geographic. 
*R. L. S.’s Hills of Home: Simpson..... Chambers. 
Rise of Berlin: S. Whitman................. Harp. 
Southern Mountaineer: J. Fox.............. Scrib. 
Spring Days in Venice: E. Fawcett....... Cosmop, 
State of Washington: W. D. Lyman......... Atlan. 
Tent Life in Himalayas: W. H. Workman. .Outing. 
Ticonderoga: G. W. Perry.............. New Eng. 
Wolf Hunt, The: C. Major............. Everybody. 
Yosemite National Park: J. Muir............ Atlan. 
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Book List: What to Read—Where to Find It 


Biographic and Reminiscent. 
Abraham Lincoln: Joseph H. Choate: N. Y., 


Rs Ws MOP EE GOs oo.oin cio vais dnine oc odes’ 35 
Dictionary of American Authors: Oscar Fay ~ 
Adams: Revised and enlarged: Bost., 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co................2.. 3 50 
Hero-Patriots of the 19th Century: Edgar 
Sanderson: N. Y., T. Y. Crowell & Co.... 1 50 
Huldreich Zwingli: Samuel Jackson: N. Y., 
i: Es PRION SD SOUR... 5s ice <icacsscsadsis 2 00 
Jean-Paul Marat: The People’s Friend: E. 
Belfort Bax: Bost., Small, Maynard & Co.. 2 50 
Letters to Washington and Accompanying 
Papers: Ed. by S. M. Hamilton. Vol. 3, 
1758-70: Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & Co... 5 00 
Life of the Emperor Frederick: From -— 
German_of Margaretha Von Poschinger: 
ee SO a ee a 2 50 
Lord Rosebery: His Life and Speeches: 
Thomas F. G. Coates: N. Y., E. P. Dutton 
ES RE Op ere pe ee ee ee 10 00 
Masters of Music: Their Lives and Works: 
Anna A. Chapin: N. Y., Dodd, Mead & Co.. 1 50 
is citebvc nevis asedseeomereceetadeond I 50 
Peter Cooper: Rossiter W. Raymond: Bost., 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co...............0.. 75 
Private Life of King Edward VII., The: By a 
Member of the Royal Household: N. an 
ee Ss rr eee I 50 
Queens of England, The: Mary Howitt: Re- 
vised by Geneva Armstrong: Chic., B. S. 
Lo 6 ee Ee ere ee ee I 50 
Saint Louis (Louis IX. of France), The Most 
Christian King: Frederick Perry: N. Y., G. 
PPR PR a cre ensscacasieadecsacie I 50 
Story of Victoria, R.I., The: W. J. Wintle: 
Pes. Zp SUNS WUMIIES.. ooo eivsisecssecsese 50 
Thomas Jefferson: H. C. Merwin: Bost., 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.................. 75 
William Penn: George Hodges: Bost., Hough- 
Ee EE 8 Serene 75 
Essays and Miscellanies. 
Abraham Lincoln—His Book: With Explana- 
tory Note by J. McCan Davis, N. Y., Mc- 
ON OO er err I 00 
American Engineering Competition: N. Y. 
ee Soe aera I 00 
Edison’s Handy Encyclopedia: Compiled by 
Thomas A. Edison: Chic., Laird & Lee..... 50 
Encyclopedia of Etiquette: Emily Holt: 
N. Y., McClure, Phillips & Co.............. 2 00 
Essays in Illustration of the Action of the 
Astral Gravitation in Natural Phenomena: 
W. L. Jordan: N. Y.,-Longmans, Green 
AY a ren in an Serer ree 3 00 
Girls’ Christian Names: History, Meaning and 
Association: Helena Swan: N. Y., E. P. 
PER INS 85 ccs Sc diguinnenv abies «oN ewa> I 50 
Historical Novel and Other Essays, The: 
Brander Matthews: N. Y., Chas. Scribner's 
EE RAR GE Pan. fern ae I 50 
History of Criticism and Literary Tastes in Eu- 
rope, A: George Saintsbury: N. Y., Dodd, 
BE EE, Wei Bae cess sincen'e sae sckeanqene> 3 50 


How Department Stores Are Carried On: W. 


B. Phillips: N. Y., Dodd, Mead & Co...... I 00 
Inkognito: Edited by Max Lentz: N. Y., 
PmCe. . DOU Gc ociievn ss dum oshondens 30 
New York in Fiction: A. B. Maurice: N. Y., 
ea BD ere peer I 35 
Notes on Speech-Making: Brander Matthews: 
N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co...........++ 50 
Philosophy of the Short- -story, The: Brander 
Matthews: N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co.. 50 
Problems of Evolution: F. W. Headley: N. Y., 
De: Re IEE IE Teds Orn. nan denesndes eienewet 3 00 
Fiction of the Month. 
Babs the Impossible: Sarah Grand: N. Y., 
SEU TE GE cotinine ny knkncacseideracs I 50 
Dauney’s Tower: Adeline Sergeant: N. Y., 
.. S.. BOD Oe Gis sin case ceseego oes I 25 
Devil’s Plough, The: Anna Farquhar: Bost., 
L SS Ee eer ae eres. ee I 50 
Forest Schoolmaster, The: Peter Rosegger: 
Trans. by Frances E. Skinner: N. Y., G. P. 
PIE BOB 6 inc os 5h cess sndce sd isaxbuee I 50 
Heritage of Unrest, The: Gwendolen Overton: 
Dh.. Wag. Bae DN: Oi aid 66 5 seed sesone I 50 
John Vytal: William Farquhar Payson: N. Y., 
SEN TE RK i 6 nksec cero esins 3 seseesbes I 20 
Lady of the Regency, A: Mrs. Stepney Raw- 
son: N. ¥., Harpér & Bros. .<cicéscvnccice I 50 
Love and Honour: M. E. Carr: N. Y., G. P. 
PUNE 6 BB iin a's00'000000085500619seee I 50 
Maya: A Story of Yucatan: Wm. Dudley 
Foulke: N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons...... I 25 
Milly: At Love’s Extremes: Maurice a 
son: N. Y., New Amsterdam Book Co. I 50 
Missing Hero, A: Mrs. Alexander: NN. Y.. 
Be, 0 Pee Bi isnkscviceeass lanuuee I 50 
Monk Wins, The: Edward H. Cooper: Chic., 
H. S. Stone 2 Pt iis ks ces ends aeebebeeees I 50 
Pillar of Salt, A: Jennette Lee: Bost., Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co CA SPE FEA OAP I 25 
Priest and a Woman, A: Laudis Ayr: N. Y., 
a er ee errr rr Ty ye I 00 
Quincy Adams Sawyer: Charles Felton Pid- 
gin: Bost:, C. M. Clark Pub. Co.......6...- I 50 
Ralph Marlowe: James Ball Naylor: Akron, 
©,. Fie Saatield PUD: CO... 0 cccccsccesss I 50 
Royal Exchange, A: J. MacLaren Cobban: 
a a ee eee 50 
Sacred Fount, The: Henry James: N. Y 
er er I 50 
Sentimentalists, The: Arthur Stanwood Pier: 
ee fe ee er ee I 50 
Shadow of a Man, The: E. W. Hornung: 
N. ¥%., Chas, Serweeers SOR... oncecssces I 50 
Three Plays for Puritans: G. Bernard Shaw: 
eo eRe er I 50 
Too Many Maidens: Edward S. Van Zile: 
N. Y¥., Town Topics Pub. Co.:......ccss0e, 50 
Turn of the Road, The: Eugenia B. Frothing- 
ham: Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & Co...... I 50 
Visits of Elizabeth, The: Elinor Glyn: N. Y., 
fe Rarer re ee I 50 
Wed by Mighty Waves: Sue Greenleaf: Chic., 
LOGE FE. Biba. s-v0n ee wide lomcneae ban ocsabene 75 
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510 BOOK LIST: WHAT TO READ—WHERE TO FIND IT 


Educational. 
Modern Composition and Rhetoric: L. W. 
Smith and J. E. Thomas: Bost., Benjamin 
= eee eey 


Intermediate Physiology and Hygiene: Win- 
field S. Hall and Jeannette W. Hall: N. Y., 
American Book Co 

Introductory Lessons i Pog English Literature: I. 
C. McNeill and S. A. Lynch: N. Y., Ameri- 
CO 2 ee eae errs 

New Century Primer of Hygiene, The: Jean- 
nette W. Hall: N. Y., American Book Co.. 

Oedipus Tyrannus of Sophocles: Ed. by 
M. L. Earle: N. Y., American Book Co.. 

Selections From the Tales of E. A. Poe: N. Y.. 
MO PESCHIAR CGiso5 65.556 ccccscseceeccces 

Teaching of Latin and Greek in the Secondary 


ey 


School: C. E. Bennett and G. P. Bristol: 
N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co............. 
Training of Children, The: William Booth: 


N. Y., Salvation Army Fup. House.......° 


Historical, National and Political. 

en from Illinois History: E. G. Mason: 
Pi. Bh. SOONG He COs sick scnccsscoens 
Clasticat Heritage of the Middle Ages, The: 
Henry O. Taylor: N. Y.,The Macmillan Co. 
Government of Minnesota, The: Frank L. 
McVey: N. Y., The Macmillan Co.......... 
Great Famine and Its Causes, The: Vaughan 
Nash: N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co...... 
Law and Policy of Annexation, The: Carman 
F. Randolph: N. Y. , Longmans, Green & Co. 
Life and Literature of the Ancient Hebrews, 
The: Lyman Abbott: Bost., Houghton, Mif- 
MI clog sinc ines sag aurveoeewsew de elo 
An Utopian Ret- 
rospect: Havelock Ellis: Bost., Small, May- 
4 eee eee eee 
Nineteenth Century, The: A Review of Prog- 
ress: N. Y., G. P. Putnam’s Sons.......... 
Questions of ‘Empire: Lord Rosebery: N. Y., 
6 ee Oe ee ree ee eran 
Social Life of the Hebrews, The: Rev. Edward 
Day: N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons........ 


Out of Doors. 

Dog, The: Ed. by Alexander C. Piesse, with 
anatomical description by W. S. Furneaux: 
London, George Philip & Son.............. 

Elizabeth and Her German Garden: By ? 
¢ age Henry Von Pless.): Chic., Laird 

7 Book of Horticulture, A: F. C. Hayes: 

N. Y., E. P. Dutton & Co............+... 

How the Garden Grew: Maud Maryon: N. Y., 
Longmans, Green & Co..............2005- 

Mushroom Book, The: Nina L. Marshall: 
N. Y., Doubleday, Page & Co.............. 

Principles of Vegetables Gardening, The: L. 
H. Bailey: N. Y., The Macmillan Co....... 

Wasps and Their Ways: Margaret W. Morley: 
N. Y., Dodd, Mead & Co 

Woodpeckers, The: Fannie Hardy Eckstorm: 
Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & Co............ 


Poetry of the Month. 
Harvest-Tide: A Book of Verses: Sir Lewis 
Morris: N. Y., T. Y. Crowell & Co........ 
Life in Song, A: George Lansing Raymond: 
¥., G; P. Putnam's Sons... .cccscccvecss 


ee ee ey 


~ 


Land 


Loni 


_ 


_ 


40 


30 
25 
25 


50 


10 


50 
75 
75 


25 
50 
35 
25 


75 
50 
50 


25 
50 


25 


Love’s Argument, and Other Poems: Ellen 
— Fowler: N. Y., Dodd, Mead 
Lullabies and Slumber Songs: Lincoln Hulley: 
Lewisburg, Penn., Published by author.. 
Poems: Charles D. Platt: N. Y., The A. Wes- 
RE ss aiwdccéessn as vebassseewedteaesasn 
Prayer of St. Scholastica, and Other Poems, 
The: Lady Lindsay: Bost., Small, Maynard 


Selections from the ee Poéts: Ed. by 
“William L. Weber: N. Y., The Macmillan 
Dill Sacre Gataecu sew acie sae alee seoas eM 

Songs of Exile: eg > Ded Nina Davis: Phil., 
The Jewish Pub. 

Sonnets, Mostly on Sicutun Themes: Robert 
Whittet: Richmond, Va., Whittet & Shep- 
PE eirciccaicsansiedinccd pewen met < ent ie: semis 

Stage Lyrics: Harry B. Smith: N. Y., R. H. 
SF er errr err 


Religious and Philosophic. 
—_ of Christ, The: N. Y., W. H. Young 


ee ee ee 


Example of the Passion, The: B. W. Ran- 
dolph: N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co...... 
Greek Thinkers: A History of Ancient Philo- 
sophy: Theodore Gomperz: N. Y., Chas. 
Seribmer's SOK, V.. 1.0... 0sccssecceovecees 
History of Trinity Church in the ‘~ 3 of New 
York: Ed. by Morgan Dix: N. Y., G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, part 2.....cccccscccccccce 
Modern Criticism, and the Teaching of the Old 


Testament: George Adam Smith: N. Y., 
A, ©. RPMS OOE. 6o.ccccssinseccccecenscssses 
Message of Jesus, The: Thomas C. Hall: N 
Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons.........+++eee0ee- 
New Epoch for Faith, The: George A. Gor- 
don: Bost., Houghton, Mifflin & Co........ 


Religion in Literature and a 7 in Life: 
Stopford A. Brooke: N. Y., T. Y. Crowell 
oe rr er ee 

Religious Spirit in the Poets, The: Rev. Wil- 
liam Boyd Carpenter: N. Y., T. Y. Crowell 
ER ere eer nr re 

Shakespeare Sermons: Ed. by the Rev. George 
Arbuthnot: N. Y., Longmans, Green & Co.. 

Virgin Saints and Martyrs: Rev. S. Baring 
Gould: N. Y., T. Y. Crowell & Co........ 


Sociologic. 


American Woman, The: E. Levasseur: Tr. wd 
S. Adams: Balt., Johns Hopkins Press.. 
Anatomy of Misery, The: Plain Lectures on 
Economics: John Kenworthy: Bost., 
Small, Maynard & Co..........-eeeeeeeeees 
Crime and the Criminal, The: Richard Marsh: 
N. Y., New Amsterdam Book Co 
Introduction to Sociology: Arthur Fairbanks: 
Revised and in part rewritten: N. Y., Chas. 
Regie’ 6 BONS sc. o.000cevcesecvccescsnsseee9 
Jew in London, The: C. Russell and H. S. 


Lewis: N. Y., T. Y. Crowell & Co........ 
Laborer and His Hire, The: I. M. Shanklin: 
Washington, The Ee EE I 


Our Land and Land Policy: Speeches, Lec- 
tures and Miscellaneous Writings: Henry 
George: N. Y., Doubleday & McClure Co.. 

Plain Examination of Socialism: Gustave 
Simonson: N. Y., Chas. Scribner’s Sons.... 


I 50 


75 


I 25 


25 


I 50 


I 50 


I 50 


- 3 00 


I 50 


2 50 


I 00 
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Open Questions: Talks with Correspondents 


TT 


Correspondents are invited to make use of this 
page on all questions, which will be answered as far 
as we may be able. Answers and comments will 
be gladly received. A number of questions and 
answers are unavoidably held over till next month, 


705. The Rainbow: Will you kindly give inser- 
tion to enclosed poem and make inquiries as to au- 
thor? It was published in the Southern Liter- 
ary Messenger some forty years ago. Its author 
was unknown. It appeared some time before in 
a provincial publication in England, but the name 
of the author could not be learned. Surely a com- 
position of its merit deserves to be rescued from 
oblivion, and the name of its gifted author be pre- 
served. Perhaps other lines from the same pen are 
extinct. The inquiry is who wrote this Rainbow? 
Where and when was it written? Are there other 
lines from the same pen. Your inquiry in Open 
Questions may trace a valuable link in the annals 
of the past century. The poem itself has intrinsic 
merits which warrant an insertion in Current Liter- 
ature. This writer has often made above inquiries 
through columns of public journals, but as yet with- 
out any satisfactory results. Perhaps some of your 
readers may give the information sought.—Charles 
V. Bingley, Baltimore, Md. 


[The first stanza of the fourteen in the poem 
enclosed by this correspondent follows: 
The evening was glorious; and light thro’ the trees 
Play’d the sunshine, the raindrops. the birds and the 

breeze; 

The landscape outstretching in loveliness lay 
In the lap of the year, in the beauty of May. 
The poem was unknown to us, but after looking 
through several anthologies our search was re- 
warded; for in British Poetry, edited by James 
T. Fields and Edwin P. Whipple (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co., 1882), we found it with the author’s 
name, J. Holland. No other selection was given. 
From the position of the poem and the chronologi- 
cal arrangement of the rest of the verse in the 
volume, we infer that J. Holland was either a 
contemporary or an immediate predecessor of 
Wordsworth. We should be glad of further in- 
formation, and it gives us pleasure to print 
the entire poem in Treasure Trove, in this 
number of Current Literature, as our correspond- 
ent desires. ] 








706. Can you tell me in, or with the assistance 
of the readers of Open Questions, the whole of the 
poem quoted in part by Arthur Sherbourne Hardy 
in his Mind of Destiny, the first (quoted) verse 
being: 

Love is not made of tears nor yet of smiles, 

Of quivering lips, nor of alluring wiles; 

Love is not tempted, he himself beguiles. 

And it ends with the line: 
Love is the union into one sweet whole. 


It would be a great pleasure to know all of it. F. 
H., Pottsville, Pa. 





707. Please tell me who wrote The Land of the 
Leal.—A. Reader, Williamsport, Pa. 

[Lady Nairne was the author of the familiar 
and beautiful poem of this title. We seem to re- 
call faintly a novel similarly named; but the 
author’s name has escaped us.] 





708. Kindly advise me through your department 
if any special value is attached to a German Bible 
that was printed in 1710. This book is in good 
condition and is time-stained enough to suit any 
old-book collector. It is in a good state of preser- 
vation. F. B. Robinson, LeRoy, N. Y. 


[Write Leggatt Brothers, Chambers street, New 
York City, or Everitt, or McLean, both book 
dealers, in Twenty-third street, this city.] 





709. Kindly tell me in your column devoted to 
Open Questions, where I could get a book on china 
and crockery with illustrations, if possible, a book 
that would be a help to one who is interested in 
collecting china.—Mrs, R. B. Hunter, Fulton, N. Y. 

[The Ceramic Art, by Jennie J. Young, is a 
well-illustrated book. Harper & Brothers are the 
publishers, as they are also of a more exhaustive 
work on this subject: Pottery and Porcelain of 
All Times and Nations, by W. C. Prime. But 
this, we believe, is now out of print. Mrs. Alice 
Earl’s China Collecting in America is excellent. 
The name of the publisher we have forgotten. 
Edwin Atlee Barber’s two volumes, Pottery and 
Porcelain of America and Anglo-American Pot- 
tery, and a third, very recently issued, American 
Glassware, Old and New, should be helpful. The 
Patterson & White Company, Philadelphia, pub- 
lish the one last named, and possibly the two 
others as well.] 





710. Will you kindly tell me who is the authgr of 
these two verses, and where I can find the poem 
complete.—Kathleen Clayton, Mexico, Mexico. 

Oh, watchful woman, she that may 
On her sweet self set her own price, 

Knowing we cannot choose but pay, 
How has she cheapened Paradise? 


How given for naught her priceless gift, | 
How spoil’d the bread and spill’d the wine, 
Which spent with due respecting thrift, 
Had made brute men good men divine. 





711. Will you please tell me where I can get a 
work setting forth the laws governing plagiar- 
ism, or explaining just what constitutes plagiarism. 
Is it a crime punishable by law, if so what is the 
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punishment. Can you tell me the author of the 
little poem beginning thus: 

Fly backward, fly backward oh, time in your flight 
And make me a child once again for to-night, 

Can you tell me where I can get it?—Mrs. L. P. 
Jones, Benjamin, Texas. 

[We know of no book on plagiarism. The 
poem of which you have incorrectly quoted the 
two first lines is by Elizabeth Akers. It appears 
in most anthologies of American verse, and has 
been printed in Current Literature’s Treasure 
Trove department we believe. If on examining 
the magazine’s files we find this is not so, we 
shall be glad to reproduce it next month, as it is 
a very touching and beautiful poem.] 





712. In looking over your Talks with Corre- 
spondents I have noticed that you exhibit a great 
amount of patience and good nature, in carefully 
answering questions, and furnishing information in 
literary matters. Will you put me in the way of 
gaining some information upon a brutally material 
subject, as willingly? In your December, 1900, 
number, on page 689, is an article entitled, Bread 
making at the Paris Exposition, H. W. Wiley, 
Forum, containing a short description of the 
Schweitzer system of milling wheat. I would like 
to learn more about this system, where the mills 
may be purchased, the prices, the sizes, especially 
those suitable for farms and small communities. 
If you will put me in correspondence with those 
who are commercially intersted in these mills, I 
will thank you.—W. E. Coul, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

[Why not address directly the author of the 
article in care of the magazine in which it ap- 
peared? No doubt he would give you the cour- 
teous answer which lack of information on the 
subject rather than disinclination to oblige forces 
us to withhold.] 





713. The following poem is credited to Sir Ed- 
win Arnold. Kindly inform if this is the complete 
poem, and in what collection of poems it may be 
found, and by whom published. 

Are deeds so great in the dreaming, so small in the 
doing found? 

And all life’s earnest endeavors only with failure 
crowned? 

Youelook to the sky at evening, and out of the 
depths of blue, 

A little star, you call it, is glimmering faintly 
through; 

Little? He sees, who looks from his throne in the 
highest place 

A little world, circling grandly the limitless realms 
of space. 

So —_ your life’s deep purpose set in his mighty 
plan 

Out of the dark you see it looking with human 


scan; 

Little and weak you call it—He, from his throne 
may see 

Issues that move on grandly into eternity. 

Sow the good seed, and already the harvest may 
be won; 





WITH CORRESPONDENTS 


That deed is great in the doing that God calls good 


when done; ‘ 
’Tis as great perhaps to be noble, as noble things 


to do, 

And all the world is better, when one heart grows 
more true. 

Let us be strong in the doing, for that is ours alone, 

The meaning and end are His, and He will care for 
His own, 

And if it seems to us little, remember from afar 

He looks into a world, where we but glance at a 
star. 

Kindly answer through your Open Questions.— 

E. C. Houston, Baltimore, Md. 





ANSWERS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 

673. Authorship of David and Goliah. In Cur- 
rent Literature for February I notice that two 
correspondents make reply to an inquiry made by 
A. P. Childs (673) as to the authorship of a certain 
poem. One of them, Fanny Porter Dickey, states 
that the poem referred to was written by Gen. 
Basil Duke, of Louisville, Ky., and the other, C. E. 
Maxwell, asserts that the verses “were written and 
read ata G. A. R. Campfire in 1889 or 1890.” I beg 
to inform you that both of these correspondents 
give you incorrect information as to the author of 
the poem referred to. It was written by John 
Downs, of Peoria, Ill., and was published in the 
Peoria Journal, in 1886. I have in my possession 
a copy of the poem taken from the Journal. It is 
pasted in my scrap book, but herewith I send you a 
copy of the poem clipped, as you will see, from the 
Omaha Republican. There is no date on this clip- 
ping, giving the exact day of its publication, but 
in several of the advertisements, following the poem, 
you will see that the paper was issued in December, 
1886. I think this copy will convince you that John 
Downs, of Peoria, Ill., is the real author of this 
remarkable and now justly celebrated poem.— 
George B. Collier, Philadelphia, Pa. 


To help you form a true opinion as to the author- 
ship of the poem referred to in Number 673 of Open 
Questions, I will say that it was first published in 
the December 1886 Southern Bivouac, Louisville, 
Ky., pp. 455-456 (and while unsigned I have no 
doubt but that it was written by Gen. Duke, one of 
the editors. The date of publication precludes the 
idea of E. W. Caldwell being the author.—M. 
Crabb, Heltonville, Ind. 


[General Duke has it! We think as we thought 
when, in publishing the previous conflicting let- 
ters on the subject, in February, we called atten- 
tion to the internal evidence of a Southern origin 
for the poem; as we thought in March, when we 
printed the poem with this credit. And now, 
this last letter seems to clinch the matter. “Copy” 
for a magazine is always in some time before 
publication; the magazine in which the poem 
appeared was the December number, 1886. The 
newspaper clipping which the champion of the 
Illinois claimant submits, is dated, we find, on 
the reverse side, January 7, 1887. And so—Gen- 
eral Duke has it! Thanks to both correspondents. ] 














